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Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations in the 

district of Malda. 

Part I — ^The Land and the People. 


Chapter I — Physical features. 

1. Boundaries. — The district of 
Malda lies in the noith-west corner 
of the province tetween 24° 30' and 
25° 32' 30" north latitude, and 87° 48' 
and 88° 33' 3" east longitude. It 
is bounded oji the north by Purnea 
and Dinajpur districts, on the east 
by Dinajpur and Raj shah i, on the south 
by Rajshahi and Murshidabad, and 
on the west by Murshidabad, the 
Santal Parganas and I’urnea. The 
Ganges flows along the western and 
south-western boundary. 

2. Administration. — The district 
was formed in 1813. out of portions of 
Purnea, Dinajpur and Rajshahi dis 
tricts. The prevalence of crime, and the 
extreme distance of these outlying areas 
from their district headquarters, render- 
ed closer supervision necessary. A 
Joint Magistrate and Dei)iity Collector 
was appointed and })laced in charge of a 
number of thanas, which correspond 
nearly to the district as it stands 
to-day, with the exception of Kharba 
and Harishchandi'apur police-stations. 
These were added to tlie district in 1896. 
In 1832, a treasury was established, and 
from 1859 tile district was [)laced in 
charge of a Magistrate arid Collector. 
The district boundary was published by 
notification im 1875, since when minor 
transfers have been made, the most im- 
portant of which was the transfer in 
1929 of Bhutni diara, a large island char 
in the Ganges, from Santai Parganas to 
Malda. The district was under the 
Bhagalpur Division from 1876 until 
1905, when it was transferred back to 
the Rajshahi Division on the formation 
of the province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. There are no outlying subdivi- 
sions. The civil and criminal adminis- 
tration is carried on from the district 
headquarters at English Bazar, whic-h is 
conveniently situated in the centre of the 
district. Proposals have been made for 
the division of the*district into three sub- 
divisions, but the volume of criminal 
work is not sufficient to warrant the ex- 
penditure which’ these proposals would 
involve. , Judicially, Malda is under the. 


jurisdiction of the District Judge, Raj- 
shahi, who holds the sessions at Engli.sh 
Bazar and hears appeals. 

3. Thanas and areas. — The district 
comprises the following police sta- 
tions. 'Fhe areas given in the table 
Ijelow include the diara strip of 401 
square miles .surveyed in 1916-18 during 
the Rajshahi Settlement Operations. It 
should be noted that owing tl^ omis- 
sion of decimals from the figures below, 
the total area of the district has been 
shown as 1,987 square miles, whereas 
the actual area to the nearest square 


mile is 1,986; — ^ 

Police-stations. Square 

miles. 

Harishcha n d rapur . . . 150 

Kharba . . . 142 

Gajole ... 198 

Bamangola ... 68 

Habibpur ... 153 

Old Malda ... 87 

English Bazar ... 98 

Ratua . 156 

Manikchak ... 113 

Kaliai^hak ... 209 

Sibganj ... 183 

Bholaha t ... 48 

Gomasta[)ur ... 123 

Nachole ... 110 

Na wabganj . . . 149 


• District Total ... 1.987 


4. The Barind. — The Mahananda 
rivei' flows from north to south through- 
out the entire length of the district, 
dividing it into tw'o roughly equal 
[Mirts, which present widely differing 
features. Both banks arc fringed with 
populous villages and are thickly over- 
grown with 'orchards and vegetation. 
To the easC of this thickly populated 
strip, hon'ever, lies the undulating tract 
» known as the Barind, which stretches 
into Dinajpur and RajshaJii and forms 
a marked contrast to the other half,^f 
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the district. The name “Barind” is 
derived from the word “Barendra.” 
According to tradition the Mahaftanda 
was the boundary in olden days between 
the territory of the Barendra and the 
Rarhi Brahmins. 

The country is high, open and un- 
dulating, seamed with small water- 
courses in the valleys, and practically 
devoid of shade except for the village 
sites and small patches of sal forest here 
and there in Habibpur police-stotion. 
It is sparsely populated, and the villages 
consist for the most part of small ham- 
lets, in many cases comprising only a few 
scattered homesteads clustering at the 
top of an undulation. Separate paras 
invariably exist where there are Santals 
and Rajbangshis or other castes in the 
same village. During the hot weather 
the Barind is an inhospitable area for 
the touring officer. The ground is baked 
hard-ets iron, drinking water is scarce, 
theie are practically no roads, and as 
one moves across the country, the eye is 
met by a seemingly endless series of 
terraced slopes, devoid of any crop, and 
quivering under the heat of the sun. In 
autumn the same country is a green ex- 
panse of winter rice. 

It is interesting to compare the pre- 
sent condition of the Barind with its 
earlier history. There can be little 
doubt that during the time of the Mogul 
Empire it was thickly populated and 
prosperous. It lay within a day s 
journey of the capitals of Gaur and 
Fandua and its inhabitants inust have 
had frequent intercourse with those 
cities. The brick remains which are 
found scattered all over it indicate that 
there must have been many masonry 
buildings, while the large number of 
tanks, now for the most part silted up, 
testify from their situation that a system 
of irrigation was in force. Frequently 
one finds a large tank near the top of a 
slope, with a series of tanks at lower 
levels, so arranged that water could be 
stored and transmitted to the fields. 

After the removal of the capital to 
Murshidabad, and the decay of Gaur, 
the Barind must have gradually become 
depopulated and overgrown with jungle. 
By the time of the revenue survey much 
of the northern portion, inclu4ing the 
whole of Habibpur thana and most of 
Bamangola thana, was coVered with 
forest and jungle, though the southern 
portion was l^irgely under cultivation. 
Hunter, who based his account 6n the 


Collector’s report of 1870, writes, “on 
the higher ground which gradually 
slopes away from the rivers to the 
jtliigltf of the interior, crops of rabi or 
transplanted winter rice are grown, and 
some efforts are being made to reclaim 
the borders of the jungle. But little 
progress, however ^ has been made, for 
the ravages of wild beasts of all kinds 
cause great devastation, and the popula- 
tion is both scanty and unprogressive. 
The remainder of this tract of country, 
down to the borders of the low-lying land 
along the rivers, is entirely occupied with 
thorny tree jungle called Ratal. There 
are no large forests, but a continuous 
spread of jungly swamp, broken in upon 
by narrow steep nalas, and very thinly 
inhabited. The whole of this tract is 
generally known as the Ratal, and it ex- 
tends from the civil station to the north- 
east and the south-east as far as the 
borders of Dinajpur.” 

The attempts at reclamation mentitm- 
ed in this extract were continued shortly 
afterwards, when Santals migrated from 
Bihar and settled in the Barind. They 
cleared the jungle, terraced the slopes 
and made the land fit for cultivation of 
winter rice. Today the whole tract is 
under cultivation with the exception of 
parts of the valleys down which flow the 
Tangan and Purnabhaba rivers. These 
valleys, or dubas as they are locally 
known, are two to four miles in width. 
During the rains they are one unliroken 
sheet of water until November or Decem- 
ber when the water subsides, and culti- 
vation of boro paddy and rabi crops can 
begin/ Cultivation is extending jii these 
valleys but portions are still co\?ered 
with coarse grass, hijol trees and wild 
rose bushes. 

&. The T«Ik--To the west of the 
Mahananda the character of the country 
is entirely different. In the northern 
part of the district the land of Rharba 
police-station is of uniform level and 
moderate height. It is more thickly 
populated than the Barind, and the 
villages are larger and in appearance like 
tlm normal Bengal village. Towards 
the west the land slopes gradually down 
to what is known as the “Tal,” a word 
meaning literally “lake.” 

^ The Tal covers ^proximately Harish- 
chandrapur and Katua police-stations 
between the Mahananda in the north and 
the Ralindri river in the south. It is 
a loW-lying area, 8ubj;ect to inundation 
^viiCh the rise of the rivers. The water 
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in from the Ganges by the 
Kalindri in the south and from the 
Mahananda in the north. The Maha- 
nanda often rises rapidly, and failing to 
find an outlet through the siltea-up 
channels leading from it, overflows the 
country to its south. The result is that 
crops bn a lower level cannot keep ]){U’.e 
witn the rise of water and are often 
flooded out. A scheme was initiated 
some years ago by the late Mr. Peddie 
under the Agricultural and Sanitary Im- 

g rovement Act to iiegulate the flow of 
ood water from the Mahananda. by ex- 
cavating the channels, and putting in 
sluice gates. Jjack of funds however 
caused the scheme to be abandoned. 
Now that the Bengal Development Act 
has been passed, the scheme might be 
worth reviving. 

The Tal is almost entirely nndef culti- 
vation. In Kharba |)oli(‘e-.station and 
the northern part of the Tal, the princi- 
pal crops are jute and paddy. Mango 
gardens, which are hot to be found in 
the Barind, now become fairly common, 
and there are several very large orclijyds 
in the khas possession of the Harish- 
chandrapur Zamindars. Further south 
in Ratua })ol ice-station aus paddy and 
rabi crops are chiefly grown. The coimtry 
here is mainly <)[)en until one comes to 
the bank of the Kalindri whicl? is fringed 
with thickly populated villages and 
mango gardens. The whole area is in- 
tersected with khals, which drain the 
flood water into tlie Kalindri rivej' and 
into variovis beels. The khals dry up 
during the hot weather, but until then 
communication is rendered difficult. 

There are stijl patches of uncultivated 
land, covered by low'^ jungle and coarse 
grass. The largest of these lies to the 
north of the Kalindri river in the south- 
west of Harisihchandrapur police sta- 
tion. This area was completely under 
jungle at the time of the revenue survey 
of 1848, and there is still a considerable 
area under grass, or covered with scrub 
jungle and wild rose bush, somewhat 
similar to that of the Tangan and 
Purnabhaba valleys. 

6. The central area. — South of the 
lower reaches of the Kalindri lies the 
most thickly populated part of the dis- 
trict. A belt of densely wooded villages 
and mango gardens stretches along the 
southern bank of the Kalindri and the 
western bank of the Mahananda. In the 
northern porj^ion of this belt there was 
formerly, a good deal of mulberry culti- 
vation, but tfee lands ar^ now given over 


to mango, and in many places have 
become overgrown with jungle, which, 
with the deep ditches betwreen the plots, 
affords good cover for leopards. Between 
the main road leading from English 
Bazar to the ruins of Gaur and the ladt 
of villages along the Mahananda, the 
country is low-lying and marshy. The 
soil is dark, consisting chiefly of clay, 
and producing aman paddy, and on the 
edges of the beels boro paddy. The 
ruins of Gaur, of which a description is 
given in a later section, were formerly 
covered with jungle and inhabited by 
wild beasts. The jungle ha.s been almost 
entirely cleared, and the land brought 
under cultivation. The level^ the land 
varies considerably, sometimes “rising 
over what may be ihe remains of build- 
ings, and then sloping away tt) a silted- 
up tank oi' depression. Aus paddy and 
rabi crops, the principal of which is 
mustard, are grown in this area. 

• 

Further .south and west the early 
diara formation commences. The prin- 
cipal features of this central portion of 
the district are the mango groves, the 
mulberry lands and the tanks. Mango 
gardens are to be found in every village, 
and are particularly thick along the 
Kalindri and Mahananda rivers. View- 
ed from the air, it is hardly possible to 
get a glimp.se of the earth, exc^ept where 
the trees are young and undevelopial. 
The tendenc)' is tow'ards an increase of 
mango cultivation, for in a normal year 
the profits are considerable. 

The mullierry is grown chiefly in Eng- 
lish Bazar and the contiguous portion 
of Kaliachak police-station. ,.The fields 
are artificially raised to a high level by 
digging deep broad ditches on all four 
sides and throwing the earth on top. 
This is done to prevent any possibility 
of inundation, which is fatal to the 
growth of the plant. F^arth, is contiitu- 
ally taken from these ditches and serves 
as manure, with the result that the level 
of the land gradually rises and is often 
as much as ten feet above the level of 
the ditch. This system of cultivation 
gives a peculiar appearance to the 
countryside. Seen from above it looks 
rather like a slab of chocolate, the cubes 
of which stand out in relief. The tanks 
in this area, are remarkable not only for 
their number, but in many cases for their 
size. Particularly in the vicinity of 
'Gaur there are numerous large tanks, 
some of which are still serviceable, but 
other ojlted-up and overgrown wi4h 
grass* and weeds. The biggest of these 
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must be nearly half a mile in length, and 
about half as broad. The great majo- 
rity of them lie north and south, show- 
ing that they are of Hindu origin, and 
befong to the prS-Mogul period. 

7. The dii^a. — The diara consists of 
a strip roughly eight miles in width 
along the western and southern sides of 
the district. Its formation is the result 
of centuries of fluvial action by the 
Ganges, the old 'channels of which can 
still be traced, beginning from the pie 
sent course of the Bhagirathi river beside 
Gaur, and extending westwards by suc- 
cessive stages. In the older alluvial 
area — that is to say, the eastern side of 
the diara' i>*rip — the villages are of aver- 
age size and fairly thickly populated. 
Mango gardens are common and some 
mulberry is grown. The soil is of a 
light variety, with a sandy appearance. 
Fui'i^’.er west towards the Ganges, the 
villages thin out, the country becomes 
open, and the soil sandier. Few trees 
are to be found here except plum trees, 
planted for the cultivation of lac. The 
principal crops in the diara are aus 
paddy, wheat, bailey, oats and mustard. 
Sugarcane is grown in some areas, bnt 
the cultivators say that an insect called 
■‘rahi” damages the cuttings, and pro 
vents its cultivation on a large scale. 

The island char of Bhutni diara lies 
in the bed of the Ganges. Its southern 
most point is Just below Rajmahal, from 
where it extends northwards for eight 
miles. Its avprage width is about 4 
miles and its area square miles. For- 
merely the main stream of the Ganges 
flowed to the east of this island, but a 
few years ago it gradually set westward. 
The main stream now flows under the 
Rajmahal bank, and the former channel 
has become a subsidiary branch which is 
fordable in the hot weather. A‘t that 
sefeson vast, sandy chars are uncovered, 
from which the main wall of the island 
rises to a height of twelve to fifteen feet. 
The char is open and contains few trees 
at present. There are some small 
villages and clusters of homesteads, but 
the area is undeveloped as yet. An old 
channel of the Ganges runs down the 
centre of the char, and in this and other 
depressions winter paddy -can be grown. 
.On the higher land, aus <pq,ddy and 
pulses are the principal crops. The soil 
is sandy and not very fertile on the 
higher ground, while on the lower chars ‘ 
it generally consists of a thin deposit of 
silt over the sand in which rabi crops 
such as kalai or raustai’d can be grbwn. 


The island is subject to alluvion and 
diluvion, and the changes caused by the 
river’s action have been the cause of 
many a civil action. 

8. Beeis. — The beels throughout the 
district are the direct or indirect result 
of fluvial action, and are not due to earth 
subsidence, as is the case in Rangpur and 
other districts. The direct results of 
fluvial action may be seen in the Tangan 
and Purnabhaba valleys, which contain 
a chain of beels stretching northwards to 
the border of Dinajpur district. From 
the appearance of these valleys, it can 
be surmised that they were originally 
courses of very much larger rivers than 
the present streams. The old rivers 
have left behind them a series of natural 
depi'essions which retain the water when 
it recedes at the beginning of the cold 
weather from the valleys. Boro paddy 
is grown round the edges of some of the 
shallower beels, but many of them are too 
deep to admit of cultivation. The lar- 
gest is Reel Ahora in the Taiigan valley, 
covering an area of nearly two square 
miles. 

The same direct river action is found 
in the diara whei’e the beels are depres- 
sions left by the .Ganges as it has found 
successive new cour.ses to the west. 

There is also a chain of beels situated 
in the low-lying marshy tract between the 
Mahananda river and the main road 
from English Bazar to Gaur. This has 
been caused by what may be described as 
indirect river action. A silt-bearing 
river tends to build up its banks gradu- 
ally by depositing silt on them, with the 
result that the strip along the river bank 
is often of a higher level than the inte- 
rior. When this pro(!ess has been going 
on for centuries, the effect is that the 
land lying between two rivers is formed 
like a shallow basin, and its level re- 
mains low unless it is regularly flooded 
by the rivers and receives a deposit of 
silt. Now at the. period when Gaur 
flourished, there can be no doubt that a 
considerable stream of the Ganges flowed 
southwards along the city’s western 
walls. Consequently the level of the 
land along this old bank of the river is 
^ high; and it is probable that any flood- 
ing of the countryside further east was 
prevented by the ramparts of Gaur, and 
further north by the main road, which 
then ran northwards to Pandua. The 
Mahananda on the east is a river which 
• brings down some silt during the rains, 
W not during the rest of the year, and 

/ 
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it rarely overflows its banks. The pro- 
cess of building has therefore gradually 
persisted along the bank, but the country 
in the interior has not received any de- 
posit of silt. The result is a sliallow 
low-lying basin containing a series of 
beels. The largest of these is Beel 
Bhatia in the north of Bholahat police- 
station. This vast beel covers an area 
of over nine square miles. A scheme 
was started to drain it and regillate the 
water level, so that the whole area might 
be brought under paddy, but this had to 
be abandoned owing to lack of funds. 
At present boro paddy is grown round 
the edge of the beel. 

9. Soil. — The natural division of the 
district into two halves separated by the 
Mahananda river, starves to distinguish 
the two principal varieties of soil. . East 
of the Mahananda, the soil of the Barind 
is the red soil of old alluvial formation, 
which is found in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of Dinajpur and Rajshahi and 
other Bengal districts. It is composed 
of stiff clay, containing iron and lime, 
and becomes extremely liard in the cold 
weather. Even a heavy .shower will not 
do more than make it s]ip})ery on the sur- 
face. It produces winter rice and a 
variety of rabi crops. 

West of the Mahananda the soil is a 
light loajn called do-ash. It is a later 
alluvial formation, and consists of an 
admixture of clay and sand. On the 
eastern side the |)roportion of chiy is 
greater, but the further west one goes 
towards the Ganges, the greater becomes 
the proportion of sand. Along the 
Ganges itself, the chars and other areas 
which are liabltf to inundation, are often 
covered with a thin deposit of silt over 
the sand, locally known as Clhama. The 
do-ash type of soil is the most fertile in 
the district, and produces jute, aus 
paddy and a large variety of rabi crops 
and vegetables. • It is also the most suit- 
able for mango gardens. 

A third kind of .soil is found in the 
low-lying areas, beels and valleys. This 
is a dark loam called matial. In the 
Tangan and Purnabhaba valleys this .soil 
is also found, but it has a greater ad- 
mixture of clay. It is fertile and pro- 
duces chiefly aman or boro paddy, 
according to the level of the land, and 
rabi crops. • 

10. Flora anfl fauna. — Among the 
fruit-bearing trees, the most common is 
the mangp, tor which the district is . 
famous. The orchards are distribiited 


all over the part of the district west of 
the Mahananda river, with the exception 
of a strip along the Ganges. Jack fruit 
trees are fairly common, and plantain 
trees are commonly grown but the fruit 
is not of particularly good quality. The 
lichi and custard ai)ple me also found 
but not in any number. Among the 
trees of economic value the most common 
is the date-palm. It is grown genera] i - 
along the sides of roads.or on ails and is 
tapped during the cold weather for its 
juice, from which gur is [iroduced. The 
supari (areca nut) is not so common, and 
the cocoanut palm, so commonly found in 
most Bengal districts and .so’ u.seful to 
the settlement staft, is coitspiemms by its 
absence. 'Phe lack of any .salfne elfemeiil 
in the soil .seems to be the reason wh 
the cocoanut palm will not jrraduce an 
fruit. 

BambtMD clumps are commonly f-§itnd 
in almost all vilkages, and amongst otlijo' 
trees mention may be made of the nijn 
and tamarind, and in the diara area of 
the babul and the boir or ]>lum tree, in 
the Barind, trees are scanty. cspeciall\ 
in the north, where, apart from the 
village sites, there are only occasional 
nim, pakur or simul trees and patches of 
.sal wo(jd. In the south, howe\er, theie 
are date palms and tal trees in some 
numbers. 

Malda u.sed to be famous for its l ig 
game. Today there is practically none, 
though as far as small game is concerned 
the district has still several attr’act ions 
to offer, which are not to be found in 
most other dislidcts. Hunter observe.s, 
“The ruins of Gaur and Pandua are the 
favourite haunt not only of tigers, but 
of every other* beast, bird and rcjrtile 
which freqirents the i.solated jungles of 
Bengal. The Katal (Barind) also which 
is estiy rated to cover about 150 square 
miles iit this district, particularly thm 
jroT’tion betw^een the Tangan and I’urna 
bhaba rivers, is almost errtirely given no 
to wild animals. The jungle is too dense 
in many ca.ses to admit even the pa.ssage 
of an elephant and consequently the 
larger beasts of prey breed almost un- 
disturlted.” Among the list of big game 
be mentions tiger, leo|)aid, wolf (rare), 
ox, rhinoceros (ver*y rare), wild herg, wild 
buffalo, large swamp deer, bog deer and 
spotted deer\ The description is that * 
of the sportsman's paradise. Nowadays 
the jungle has Ireen almost entirely 
cleared, and tire cortstruction of railways 
has cut ^ff most of the lai*ge game auii 
conftned*it to the jungles under the 
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Himalayas. The only big game now to 
be found in the district is the leopard, 
which resides chiefly in the jungles along 
both banks of the lower reaches of the 
Kalindri, in the belt of jungle be- 
tween English Bazar and Muchia on the 
east of the Mahananda and in the 
jungles around Gaur. Wild pig exist in 
the scrub jungle of the Purnabhaba 
valley, and the uncultivated portions in 
the south-west , of Harishchandrapur 
police-station. Deer are practically un- 
known, though the District Gazetteer 
includes hog deer in the list of wild 
animals. There have been stray cases 
of deer coming into the district, but they 
are invariably hunted down by the 
Santals. Nilgai also occasionally come 
into the district from Purnea. 

Among game birds, both Hunter and 
the District Gazetteer give lists in 
wl\b‘h some of the birds mentioned aie 
n§ver found, and some so rarely that 
their inclusion is not justified. Peafowl, 
which occur in both lists, are unknown. 
The same is the case with mergansei-, 
while the pink-l)eaked goose which is 
mentioned in the Gazetteer is extremely 
rare. The mallard and pink-headed 
duck have been shot in the district, but 
they are also extremely rare now, and I 
have never been fortunate enough to see 
one. 

The following game birds now exist. 
Among geese, the bar-headed goose is 
found in some numbers on the chars along 
the Ganges, which are his feeding 
grounds in the early morning. The grey- 
lag also visits the north-west part of 
the district, but is rarer than the bar- 
headed. Among duck, the most com- 
monly found is the gad wall and then the 
pintail. Spot bill are not common. 
The widgeon rarely comes as far east, 
and I have only seen a few. Pochard 
arg to be had on every duck beel, th'e most 
usual varieties being the common and the 
white eye. The black-tufted pochard is 
less conamon, and I have found it princi- 
pally in the northern part of the Tangan 
valley. The led-crested pochard is also 
not commonly found. The common teal 
and the gargeny or blue-winged teal are 
found in large’ numbers. Of the ducks 
which are not generally considered fit 
for the table the shoveller'is fairly com- 
mon, and the ruddy sheldrake -oi' Bram- 
hiny visits the chars of tbe^ Ganges and 
the upper reaches of the Ka‘lindri. . 

One bird \yhich is omitted by Hunter 
a^d the District Gazetteer is tlv? nokta 
or comb duck, which is found In some 


numbers on certain beels. It is a large 
bird, weighing up to six pounds, and 
contrary to the general belief, is quite 
eatable, at any rate in Malda district 
where it feeds on winter paddy. The 
male is distinguished from the female by 
the fleshy knob at the base of the beak. 

Snipe are found in the marshy areas 
which dry up during the cold weather, 
and often on higher ground near 
swamps. There are four varietie.s — the 
pintail, fantail, the jack snipe and the 
painted snipe. 

Golden plover are common, and great 
flights of the smaller silver plover can 
often be seen wheeling over marshy 
areas. The shamkhol, generally known 
as the beefsteak bird, is commonly found 
on beels, as are the stilt, redshank and 
other Baders. Whistling teal and cotton 
teal abound in the beels and large tanks. 

Coming to the land birds, the most 
outstanding bird is the floricn.n. This 
is unfortunately very uncommon nowa- 
days, for in the past’^its beautiful plum- 
age and its rarity have singled it out as 
the particular object of the sportsman. 
The female has been })rotected foi‘ a num- 
l)er of years and the male for the last 
few years. It prefers high grassy 
country with patches of cultivation, par- 
ticularly mustard, such as is found near 
the south of the Purnea border. I have 
also seen one in the Tangan valley, but 
it is unusual for floricans to habitate in 
that type of country, partridges are 
found in some numbers in the Tangan 
and I’urnabhaba valleys, and to lesser 
degree near the Purnea border. There 
are two varieties-— the black and the 
swamp. Green pigeon and button quail 
are fairly common, but grey quail less 
so. Jungle fowl are rather rare, but a 
few can be found in the jungles along the 
southern hank of the Kalindri near its 
junction with the Mahananda, and 
around the ruins of Gaur. 

Among anaphibious reptiles, the, snub- 
nosed crocodile is found in large numbers 
in the Tangan and Purnabhaba rivers 
and in the beels lying adjacent to them. 
It also haunts many of the large taiis 
which are scattered all ov^ the district. 

^ It is not comparable in size with the cro- 
codile of the Sundarhans, the average 
length being not more than nine or ten 
feet; but its presence ^s remarkable in 
tanks which often lie miles from any 
. other water. The gharial, tte Iqng-nosed 
fish-6ating crocodile, is found ‘commonly 
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in tibte Ganges. The poisonous reptiles 
found in the district are the cobra and 
the Russell’s viper. Occasional pythons 
have also been found. During the last 
few years, the comparatively high price 
of crocodile skin has resulted in the 
wholesale slaughter of crocodiles. 
Various methods are employed for catcli- 
ing and killing them. The Santal 
method is to locate the hole in the bank 
of the river or tank W which the croco- 
dile enters his den. This is then fenced 
in with bamboo stakes and the crocodile 
is dug out. The Muhammadans fish for 
him with a hollow bamboo 10 to 15 feet 
in length, at each end of which is 
fastened a rope with a baited hook. As 
soon as the bait is swallowed, and the 
crocodile hooked, he makes for the 
bottom and tries to shake it off ; but by 
dragging down one end of the bamboo, 
the other end is elevated above the sur- 
face and shows his position. Eventu- 
ally he collapses from exhau.stion and is 
hauled in. A third method, generally 
employed by up-countrymen, is harpoon- 
ing. As soon as a crocodile is hit, he 
tends to roll over on his side, and the 
rope atUiched to the harpoon begins to 
entwine him. The more he struggles, 
the more he becomes enmeshed until he 
can be dragged to the shore and killed. 

11. The river system. — Ganges- 

The river system consists of the Ganges, 
with its offshoots the Bhagirathi and the 
Pagla; and the Mahananda, with its 
tributaries the Kalindri, the Tangan and 
the Purnabhaba. 

The Ganges flows through Bihar in a 
mainly eastern or south-eastern direction 
until it reaches the Rajmahal hills. 
Here it takes a sweep to the south, and 
just below the bend, first touches the dis- 
trict. It proceeds south for about 15 
miles and then turns south-east again, 
leaving the district near its junction 
with the Mahananda. The western side 
of the district contains the comparatively 
recent alluvial formation which was left 
behind as the Ganges gradually shifted 
its course westwards. As has been men- 
tioned above, it is tolerably certain that 
when Gaur flourished, a considerable 
stream flowed, past the western side of 
the city. But it is a matter for specula- 
tion whether the area lying between Gaur 
and the Mahananda is a still earlier 
alluvial formation of the Ganges. One 
theory has been advanced that the 
Ganges originally flowed down a course 
similar t« that of the present Kalindri, • 
and passec^ what is now, the site of Gaur 


on the eastern side. This theory is 
based on the assumption that the old red 
alluviiun of the Barind probably formed 
the original line of the river. It might 
account for the chain of beels stretching 
down the western bank of the MaKa- 
nanda, but further norths the old allu- 
vium follows the course of the Maha- 
nanda and not the Kalindri. It can be 
conjectured with certainty, however, 
that the Ganges originally flowed past 
the city of Gaur, and during the cen- 
turies that followed has gradually moved 
westwards towards the Rajmahal hills. 
Ralph Fitch wrote in 1585 of Tanda, 
which was the capital after Gaur and is 
situated on the opposite bsinj^ of the 
Bhagirathi : “Tanda standeHn frcftn the 
river Ganges a league, because in times 
})ast the river flowing over th^ lianks in 
time of rains did drowne the country and 
many villages and so they do remaine. 
And the old way the river Ganga’^as 
woont to run remaneth drie, which is the 
occasion that the citie doth stand so farre 
from the water.” By the time Rennell s 
map was prepared between T764 and 
1773, the western tendency must h.ave 
ceased, for the main stream was then 
right under Rajmahal. A subsidiary 
channel branched off at the pf)int •where 
the river commences its sweep to the 
south and formed an island about 15 
miles in length, rejoining the main 
channel below the island. The position 
of the Ganges must thcref(»rd have l)eeri 
very similar in Rennell 's time to what it 
is today. The same island char known 
as Bhutni diara exists, though it is 
rather smaller in size, and the )nain 
channel is still under the Itajmahal hills. 

During the last few years the tendency 
has been for the river to continue gradu- 
ally the westward movement at the ex- 
pense of Santal Parganas and Murshida- 
bad districts. Consequently the bank^is 
generally steep on the western side, and 
shelving on the eastern. Alluviou and 
diluvion are constantly in progre.^s, for 
the sandy soil offers little resistance to 
the current, and once the river .sta?ts 
cutting away the bank, it encroaches 
rapidly. Trees and huts disappear into 
the flood, and the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants remove their belongings hastily to 
a new site. Bmall wonder that the 
Ganges is held in reverential awe, and* 
the l)oatmai]|, commences his journey 
.across the stream with a cry of “Maha- 
rani ki jay”. , 

The continual change in the course «f 
the river has resulted in numerous 
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changes of jurisdiction, and transfers of 
khas mahal estates from one district to 
another. It has been suggested by the 
Deputy Commissioner of Dunika that it 
might be simpler to fix the inter-proviu- 
cial boundary by adopting the limits of 
certain villages, instead of the main 
stream. This proposal would necessi- 
tate corresponding changes in districts 
further down stream, if <)ne system is to 
be followed. It, has the disadvantage 
that administration would be rendered 
difficult if an officer had to cross the i iver 
frequently in order to get at an area 
within his jurisdiction, but situated on 
the opposite bank ; but it has this adv. ull- 
age that ^heiu would be an end to the 
contintial transfers of estates. Owing 
to the changes in the main channel, an 
estate is often washed away and reforms 
on the opposite bank. In this way some 
estates have been thrown to and fro lilse 
a shuttlecock between Malda and Santal 
Parganas. 

The westward tendency of the liver is 
probably now at its furthest point. It 
seems unlikely that it will encroach fur- 
ther in the direction of the Kaj mahal 
hills. In 1810, Buchanon Hamilton 
noted that its general set was away from 
the plains of Malda; and at the time of 
the revenue survey, Rajmahal was on the 
river bank. In 187(1, however, Raj- 
mahal was deserted by the river which 
moved eastwards again, and threatened 
to cut into the Kalindri. What had 
happened was that the river after round- 
ing the Rajmahal hills, came against the 
island char of Bhutni diara and followed 
the eastern channel instead of the wes- 
tern, with the result that considerable 
erosion took place on the Malda bank. 
At the moment of writing the main 
stream follows the western channel, but 
it is commonly believed in that locality 
that the river will come down the eastern 
channel again. 

About two miles below Rajmahal, the 
Ganges threw off a small stream which 
was originally a channel of its own. 
This stream, the Bhagirathi, flows east- 
wards and roughly speaking forms the 
boundary between Kaliachak and English 
Bazar police-statioris. N,ear Mahadi- 
pur it is joined by the Fagja, another 
stream vyhich was formerly a branch of 
the Ganges, and the united «str6ams flow 
past Kansat into the Mahananda off • 
'Nawabganj . . Both streams shrink to 
mere rivulets in the hot weather, and 
boat traffic is entirely suspended. »The 


Bhagirathi is at present most insignifi- 
cant in appearance, but as the original 
stream of the sacred Ganges, it is regard- 
ed with reverence by devout Hindus, and 
ceremonial bathing is regularly practis- 
ed at Sadullapur Ghat throughout the 
year. 

12. Kalindri. — The Kalindri is 
shown in Rennell’s map simply as an 
offshoot of the eastern branch of the 
Ganges, taking off about two miles north- 
west of Ratua and flowing in a mainly 
south-eastern direction to its junction 
with the Mahananda opposite Old 
Malda. 

In Hunter's account, evidently follow- 
ed by the District Gazetteer, it is stated 
that the main body of water is brought 
down from the hills in Sikkim by the 
Poriar. river, which assumes the name 
Kalindri shortly before its entry into the 
district. On the other hand Buchanon 
Hamilton, writing in 1810, considered 
that the lower portion of the river, that 
is to say the portion lying in Malda dis- 
trict, was nothing more than a branch of 
the Ganges. Probably the river became 
continuous later on, but when he wrote 
Buchanon Hamilton was undoubtedly 
right. The Kalindri has always been 
connected with the .Ganges by a naviga- 
ble channel, down which the flood water 
of the Ganges passes. When the main 
channel of the (janges is under the Raj- 
mahal bank, as at present, the channel to 
the east of Bhutni diara becomes shallow, 
and large sandy chars form on that side 
of the river. Consequently when the 
level of the Ganges drops at the end of 
the rainy season, its water is prevented 
by sand bars from flowing,into the moUth 
of the channel. The Kalindri thus emp- 
ties itself into the Mahananda, and in 
the hot weather its bed is nothing more 
than a series of pools. It seems probable 
that when Buchanon Hamilton wrote, 
the position of the Gangps was substan- 
tially the same as it is now. When the 
Collector’s report, on which Hunter’s 
account is based, was written in 1870, 
the Ganges Diara Survey had recently 
been carried out. At that time the river 
had deserted the Rajmahal channel and 
followed the eastern course round Bhutni 
diara, cutting away the eastern side of 
^ the island as it stands to-day. The re- 
sult must certainly hav^ been that a much 
larger volume of water came down the 
Kalindri. 

« 

The channel of the Kalindri takes off 
.from the Ganges a few miles abpve Raj- 
mahal, and the river flows elinost due 



east as far as Ratua. From there it 
takes a sharp bend to the south, and then 
again turns and flows along a winding 
course in a mainly south-eastern direc- 
tion, until it falls into the Mahananda 
opposite Old Malda. In the north it 
receives as its tributaries the Kalkos, 
Kankar, Kos and Baromasia, four small 
streams which drain the tal area after 
the_ rainy season, and dry up during the 
hot weathei'. The Kalindri has altered 
its course considerably, the present bed 
being in places at some distance from the 
position of the river at the time of the 
revenue survey. One result of the 
changes in its course has been the erosion 
on more than one oc(;asion of the English 
Bazar-Mathurapur Road. The river 
has gradually pushed its way further 
south and rendered successive road divci- 
sions necessary. Where erosion is tak- 
ing place, the bank is high and steep and 
composed of red clay or sandy soil, while 
on the opjx)site bank low shelving accre- 
tions have formed. The total length of 
the river is 53 miles. It is navigable 
during the rainy .season only and ford- 
able in the hot weather. 

The ce.ssation of the river’s flow iri the 
cold weather, and the presence of the 
stagnant pools left behind in its bed, un- 
doubtedly affect the health of the 
villagers who live along its banks. Mos- 
quitoes breed in the pfK)ls and bring 
malaria into the thickly w(K)ded and in 
some places jungly villages. Proposals 
have been made to increase the flow of 
water down the Kalindri by excavating 
the mouth of the channel up to the main 
stream of the (ianges. Tne feasibility 
of this scheme^ was examined by Mr. 
Addams- Williams, who was of opinion 
that it is not advisable, because it might 
result in an excess of Ganges flood water 
being forced into a comparatively narrow 
channel. This might lead to a serious 
flood, particularly in the tal area. It 
might be added ‘that any excavation in- 
side the flood limit of the Ganges is 
likely to prove fruitless, as it is liable to 
be levelled out by the quantities of sand 
and silt which the river brings down. 

13. Mahananda. — The Mahananda 
rises in the lower slopes of the Hima- 
layas near Kufseong, and flowing south- 
wards through Purnea district enters 
Malda district at tlae extreme north-west 
corner. It then flows eastwards, ap- 
proximately along the district boundary 
as far as ^ the limit of Kharba 

S olioe-stafion, where it turns south, and . 
ows mofe • or less straight through 


the centre of the district until 
it falls into the Ganges at 
.Godagari. The entire length of the 
river within the district is 108 miles. 
During the last century few changes have 
taken place in its cour.se or navigability, 
but between the dates of ^lennell’s map 
and the revenue .survey a very great 
change took jjlace. When Rennell’s map 
was prepared the river ran from Swarup- 
ganj down what is t«)w the channel 
known as the Mara Mahananda along 
the western boundary of Kharba thana, 
instead of along the eastern boundary, as 
at present. At that time there were two 
subsidiary channels leading from the 
Mahananda into a river sho^i as the 
Nagore in Rennell’s map. '/bis Follow- 
ed approximately the ])resent course of 
the river, it is evident, thereffore, that 
the main stream of the Mahananda for- 
sook its original cou7\se, and flowed 
through the subsidiary channels Tlf^vn 
the bed of the Nagore river. Ttie 
Nagore is not locally knowm nowadays. 

Buchanon Hamilton noted that boats 
of 500 maunds could make their way up 
the river as far as its junction with the 
Tangan throughout tlie whole year; but 
that boats of more than 200 maunds 
could not go above Malda during the hot 
whether. The position is very much the 
same today. The main channel of the 
river is fairly deep but in places narrow. 
In the dry season sandy chars are un- 
covered, and the windings of the main 
channels make navigation dangerous for 
steamers, though not for country-boats of 
considerable size. North of Old Malda 
the river becomes narj-ow'er and shal- 
lower, as it is above the junction with 
the Kalindri, through which the flood 
water of the Ganges passes and helps to 
scour out the bed of the Mahananda 
below. 

The.Mahananda is not a silt-carrying 
river, except to .some extent, during «tie 
rains. Consequently it is not sulgect to 
violent changes in its course. Alluvion 
and diluvion go on, but the prwess is 
gradual. The river will .sometimes cut 
into one bank and form a bend, while it 
builds up a char on the opposite bank, or 
straighten out a loop which it has pre- 
viously made. Thus one finds alternate- 
ly an abrupt sjeep bank on one side and 
a shelving bjink on the other, the former^ 
indicating the direction of the main' 
channel. This tendency to gradual ero- 
•sion necessitated the construction of an 
embankment at English Baaar, with re- 
vetments just below it. It is doubtful 
whether ’the latter are of much efficacy 
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^or they toad to cause jj^dies and set- 
backs behind them, which form pockets 
in the river bed and thus undermine the 
bank. The present tendency is for the 
river to erode the bank just above these 
revetments. The most marked changes 
have taken place below Gomastapur, 
where several villages have accreted on 
one side or the other since the revenue 
survey. 

The MahananUa having its origin in 
the Himalayas, is subject to rapid rises 
of level. The melting snow coupled 
with heavy rain in the hills has been 
known to cause a rise of as much as ten 
feet within twenty-four hours. The 
maxi^^lul^• yise in level is about 30 feet, 
and the width of the river, which in the 
cold weather, average about 100 yards 
below Old Malda, increases to at least a 
quarter of mile. 

K: Tangan and Purnabhaba. — The 

Tangan and Purnabhaba, tributaries 
of the Mahananda, are very similar 
streams. They rise in Dinajpur dis- 
trict and flow southwards into Malda 
district, winding through the wide val- 
leys previously described. Both are 
narrow streams with muddy and tor- 
tuous courses which are navigable 
throughout the year. The Tangan 
meanders southwards between Gaiole 
and Bamangola police-stations and then 
between Old Malda and Habibpur until 
it falls into the Mahananda at Aiho. 
The Purnabhaba skirts the eastern 
boundary of the district along Baman- 
gola ana Habibur police-stations, enters 
Gomastapur, and turning south-west 
empties itself into the Mahananda at 
Makdumpur Ghat, a mile below Rohan- 
pur. During the rainy season both 
rivers overflow their banks. This is due 
to the rapid rise of the Mahananda, 
which banks up and forces bac^k the 
w%ter of the Tangan and Purnabhaba 
until it finds an outlet in the lowlying 
valleys. The flood water combined with 
the rain water that drains in the val- 
leys from the high land on either side, 
produced vast expanses of water which 
submerge the valleys to a great depth. 

The Tangan appears to have shifted 
its course at various periods. Bucha- 
non Hamilton, writing at. the beginning % 
.of the 19th century, states that the river 
junction with the Mahananda was at 
Ahiriganj seven miles belofir tlie present 
junction. The remains of a stone bridge' 
near Raniga'nj on the western side of 
ttee valleys are also considered , to indi- 
cate that the river has changed its 


couine to its present positMm furthel? 
east. This is not improbable. The 
stone remains are visible to-day, and 
there is at that point a cut in the great 
embankment, which was originally a 
road from Pandua, running due east 
across the Tangan valley into Dinaj- 
pur district. Assuming that Bucha- 
non Hamilton was correct, the river 
must have changed its course be- 
tween 1767 and 1810 and later 
reverted to its original course, because in 
Rennel’s map, its jimction with the 
Mahananda is shown at “lyo” which 
clearly represents the modern village 
Aiho, standing at the present junc- 
tion. 

15. Climate. — The climate of the 
district is more akin to that of neigh- 
bouring Bihar districts than to that of 
the average Bengal district. The sea- 
sons fall into three divisions. The cold 
weather .sets in at the beginning of 
November, though the night tempera- 
ture begins to fall in the latter half of 
October. From December to February 
the days are pleasantly cool and the 
nights cold. The night temperature 
often falls well below 50 ^ making a fire 
agreeable after sundown. The prevail- 
ing wind is from tlie north-west. 
During March the day temperature in- 
creases, but the nights remain tolerably 
cool till the end of the month. The 
hot weather begins from the end of 
March. From March until the middle 
of May, the loo or hot west wind blows, 
sometimes with great .violence, and 
accompanied by occasional thunder- 
storms with rain or hail. Throughout 
this period the heat is intense, but the 
air being extremely dry tfte heat does not 
cause discomfort such as is experienced 
in a humid, atmosphere. From the 
middle of May until the arrival of the 
monsoon the wind veers to the east and 
humidity increases. 

The rains generally break towards the 
end of June, and continue until the 
end of September, or early October. The 
rainfall is fairly evenly distributed 
during July, August, .and September, 
but it is smaller than that of most dis- 
tricts, and there are often unpleasant 
breaks, when the air becomes hot and 
moist. 

16 . Natural calamities. — There is a 
saying that Malda can never starve, 
it lies lietween the .Rarh and the 
Barind. The meaning js that the 

' difference in physical features- betwemi 
t^ two halves qf the district makes it 
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unlikely that there will be a simulta- 
neous failure of crc^s. This is very 
largely true; for the conditions that ad- 
versely affect one side of the district, 
cause little damage as a rule to the other. 
The principal c^amities are floods and 
drought; the former affects the western 
side of the district, the latter the 
Barind. 

Floods are the result of unusually 
heavy rain in the Himalayas, which, 
combined with melting snow, cause an 
abnormal rise in the level of the rivers. 
The Ganges is responsible for succes- 
sive floods which have inundated the 
western side of the district, but the 
Mahananda only overflows its banks in 
ears of exceptionally high flood. This 
a'ppened in the .autumn of 1871, when 
the town of English Bazar was fl(X)ded. 
Many cattle were drowned in this*flood, 
but little materisil d<amage was done, 
and the damage to crops was confined 
to the bhadoi or autumn paddy, and 
the mulberry. Parts of Kaliachak, 
Sibganj and Nawabganj were inundat- 
ed by the Ganges in 1885 and 1906. In 
188.5, Rs. 11.579 was spent on gratui- 
tous relief, and nearly 7,000 people 
were provided with work ; in 1906, a 
lakh of rupees was advanced under the 
Agriculturists' Ix>ans Act. In recent 
years tlie same area was flooded in the 
autumn of 1929. Relief measures were 
undertaken, but it was not found neces- 
sary to start test works. The situation 
was met by advances for the purchase of 
seeds, and in the case of the most needy 
by the distribution of money or rice. 

Drought affects principally the 
Barind. The y’act is dependent for its 
prosperity on a normal and regular rain- 
fall, which will ensure the success of the 
winter paddy crop. Unless there is 
sufficient rain at the end of June or 
during July, it is impossible to plough 
the hard soil into a suitable condition 
to receive the seedlings. The level of 
the tanks also may not rise to a sufficient 
level to be of any practical use for irri- 
gation. Consequently in a year of 
drought, much of the higher land has to 
be left fallow, and when paddy has 
been transplanted into fields on a lower 
level it may wither up through lack of 
rain. In i873. the rainfall was only 
27-26, which is about half the normal, 
and resulted in th^ loss of about three- 
quartei-s of the winter crop. In the fol- 
lowing year the ‘price of rice rose to 9 
seers to the rupee, and relief work had 
to be undertaken. Large .quantities of ’ 


paddy were stwed in the district and 
distributed eith^ir as charitable relief, 
or in the shape of loans, or wages. 
Over a lakh of rupees was spent as wages 
for relief work, and nearly half a lakh 
was advanced on loan. The distress 
commenced in April, reached its height 
in July, and subsided in \he lieginning 
of October. 

In more recent times the road from 
Bulbulchandi to Lala, a distance of 20 
miles, was raised and improved in 1928 
when drought again brought about 
scarcity in tne Barind. The construc- 
tion of this road cost Rs. 49,224 and 
was paid for from the money provided 
by Government for test work^ 

Among other calamities mention may 
be made of hailstorms and fires. The 
storm of 1907 was of exceptional vio- 
lence. It crossed the Rajmahal hills on 
April l.st and striking the district^^jpst 
below Manickchak, travelled eastwards 
as far as Bholahat on a front of two 
miles. Houses were wrecked, crops 
laid waste, and mango trees uprooted 
and stripfied of their leaves. Nineteen 
people are leported to have been killed, 
chiefly by falling houses, and numbers 
of others were injured by hailstones. 

Minor storms are of frequent occur- 
rence and when they are accompanied 
by hail, can cause great damage to the 
mango cro}). They generally otx-ur at a 
time when the trees ai-e in blossom, and 
when a good outtuin depends on fair 
weather interspersed with light show- 
ers of rain. Hail or heavy storms are 
fatal to the formation of the fruit. 

Fires are of freejuent occurrence and 
invariably take place in the earlier part 
of the hot weather, when the west wind 
is blowing. Poor people who cannot 
afford or obtain wood are in the habit 
of usiflg dry leaves for fuel. These are 
liable to l-je carried by a gust of wmd 
against the mat wall of a hut, or on to 
the thatch of the roof, which at this 
season is dry as tinder. A fire breaks 
out. which in a high wind may easily- 
spread to adjacent huts and render a 
number of people homele.ss. The Col- 
lector maintains a fire relief fund, from 
which small grants of money or cloth 
are distributed. 

» 

17. Rainfall and temperature. — The 

average rainfall from 1924 to 1933 is 
'52-71". The wettest month is July in 
which 12 -34" was recorded* as the aver- 
age rainfall between 1930-32. 7h 
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December the rainfall was nil, in Janu- 
ary it was 0 55", February 0 85", March 
036", April 057". May 370", October 
3 78" and November 1^40". The wet- 
test months are from June to September, 
the average rainfall being : June 8‘43- 
July 12-34. August 7-18 and September 
9-66. A greaT deal depends upon the 
quantity and the regularity of the rain- 
fall. I'oo much rain adversely affects 
the low lying areas in the western half 
of the district! too little produces 
drought in the eastern half. 

Figui-es showing the average maximum 
and minimum temperatures have only 
been recorded in Malda from the middle 
of June 1932. The following are the 
figureu f 01^1932: — 


from English Bazar to Old Malda, and 
thence via the Kalindri to Ba.imahal. 

From the touring point of view, the 
rivers can be of considerable use in 
getting about the district, particularly 
during the rains, when other communi- 
cations are bad. The green boat is 
however a slow and cumbersome affair, 
particularly if it has to be towed any 
distance up stream ; and the loss of time 
involved in such journeys makes it hard- 
ly worthwhile to use it to any great 
extent. Moreover, it requires four 
boatmen, whose wages combined with 
the daily charge for the boat come to 
Rs. 5, so that it is also an expensive 
form of touring. A motor boat has 
rec'ently been allotted to the district, 
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18. River communications. -The 
district is classed as partly riverine. 
Before the construction of the railway 
in 1909 the rivers were one of the chief 
means of communication in the district. 
The Cianges. Mahananda. Tangau and 
Purnabhaba are navigable all the year 
round; and the Kalindri. Pagla and 
Bhagirathi during the rains and part of 
the cold weather. The rivers also serve 
as waterways for the export of a variety 
of commodities to markets within the 
district, to other districts direct, or to 
railway stations and steamer ghats. 
During the cold weather one sees boats 
laden with paddy coming down the 
Tangan and Pui-nabhaba. and during 
the mango season numbei s of large boats 
from Dacca and other parts of Eastern 
Bdlignl lying opposite English Bazar. 

The India General Navigation ami 
Railway Company runs a daily steamer 
service, except on Mondays, from 
Godagari to Old Malda, in connection 
with the Eastern Bengal Railway and 
the Ganges steamer service. During 
the hot weather it has to be suspended 
owing to the narrowness of the main 
channel in places, and the .sandy chars 
-which lender navigation unsafe. This 
service has been recently discontinued. 
During the rains a steamer service own-, 
ed by Rai Bahadur Chandra Ketu 
Narain Singn, runs on altern<ite days 


and should prove of service, especially 
as it is capable of carrying a light tent. 

19. Railways. — A section of the 
Godagari-Katihar metre gauge line 
passes through the district. From the 
south, it runs northwards as far as Sin- 
gabad. then we.stward to Niraasarai, the 
station for Old Malda, and finally north- 
west into Purnea district. The length 
of the line within the di.strict is seventy- 
five miles. In 1929, the construction of 
the Chapai-Nawabganj-Abdulpur broad 
gauge section was completed. Amnura. 
the southernmost stationtin the district, 
was made the junction for the new line. 
Its length within the distiict is nine 
miles. Since its construction it is pos- 
sible for passengers travelling from 
Malda to Calcutta to arrive in Calcutta 
one hour and a half before passengers 
travelling by the Godagari -Lalgola 
route. On the other hand, the journey 
via Ishurdi involves a considerable wait 
at Amnura junction, while the third 
class fare is seven annas in excess of 
that by the other route. E'er these 
reasons I believe that many passengers 
still prefer to travel via Lalgola. 

For passengers travelling via Kathi- 
har to and from statiens in Dina j pur or 
Rangpur districts there are adequate 
connections when the strain service is 
running normally. The recent reduc- 
. tion in the number of trams, .however. 
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involves a tedious wait at Katihar in the 
small hours of the morning. 

20. Roads.- During the Muhanuiia- 
dan period the principal roads in the 
district were as follows : The road run- 
ning from Pandua via Old Malda to 
Gaur and the south of the district, and 
the embanked road from Pandua 
through the northern portion of Old 
M'alda polit«-station (where it dis- 
appears in places) across the northern 
limit of Habibpur police-.station. 
where it is well-marked, and so into 
Dinajpur district. The maximum 
width of this old road is about 100 
yards, and brick remains found at 
intervals along it, suggest that it may 
have also served the purpose of a ram- 
part. There is also a “Badshahi Sa- 
rak” running northwards through the 
western side of Harischandrapur police- 
station into Purnea district. The prin- 
cipal road is the old mail route starting 
D'om Baragharia. or? the western bank 
of the Mahananda opposite Nawab- 
ganj. This runs mainly westwards as 
far as Sibganj, then turns northwards 
and jiasses through Gaur and English 
Bazar, crosses the Mahananda at Old 
Malda. and runs through Gaiole to 
Dinajpur. It is metalled from English 
Bazar as far as the Sona Masjid, near 
the 14th mile stone. Its chief branches 
run from Karisat to Gomastapur and 
Manakasa ; from a point three miles 
south of English Bazar to Sadullapur 
and Panchanandapur; and from a point 
half a mile further south to Kaliachak. 

The Kaliachak branch is metalled for 
the first 3| miles. 

At Gajole tfie main road is intersect- 
ed by a road running east and we.st from 
Alai on the Mahananda to Bamangola. 

Another important road on the west- 
ern side of the district runs from 
English Bazar through Amriti, beyond 
which it branches, one fork, known as 
the Rajmahal road, leading to Mathu- 
rapur and thence to Manikchak; the 
other crossing the Kalindri and follow- 
ing the river course as far as Ratua, 
where it turns north-east and runs to 
Samsi. It is metalled for the first 
H miles from English Bazar. At 
Samsi it joins the metalled road which 
leads from the railway station to 
Chanchal, and ftom there unmetalled 
branches run. one to Swanipganj, and 
one to Kharba «,nd thence along the 
Mahananda*to Swarupganj. 

A third rpad runs from English Bazar 
through Bholahat and along the western 


bank of the Mahananda as far as Nawab- 

ganj- 

On the eastern side of the district 
communications are not so good ; indeed 
ovej‘ much of the Barind, there are only 
cart tracks. The principal roads are 
three. I’he fir.st runs froln Kendua Hat 
near Aiho through Habibpur and Pakua- 
hat to I.ala. From Pakuahat it sends 
off a branch to Bamangola. The .second 
runs from Nawabganj* through Gomas- 
tapur. and thence to !^hanpur, where it 
branches to Parbatipui’ on the Rajshahi 
boundary, and meets the third main 
road. This is the Godagari-Dinajpur- 
Darjeeling load, which runs along the 
eastern side of the district, and sends 
off a l)ranch at Amnura connecting with 
Nawabganj . 

These roads are all under 'the main- 
tenance of the District Board. Their 
condition is far from satisfactory, but 
the income of the District Board f^ne 
of the .smallest in the province, and'no 
improvement can Im? e.xpected until more 
money can be spent. It is to be hoped 
that the tax on motor vehicles, follow- 
ed by a ce.ss revaluation may lead to 
better conditions. 

The shoi’tage of funds, however, does 
not absolve tlm District Board from the 
elementary duties of repairing breaches 
in embanked roads, and keeping bridges 
in lu'oper order. I have not infrequent- 
ly had to make a wide detour in order 
to avoid a small stream running through 
the embankment of a road, while it is 
not uncommon to find small bridges, 
suspended, as it were in mid air, with 
their ends falling several feet short of 
the crumbling embankment. 

The roads are in their best condition 
during the cold weather, though even 
then tiiey could hardly lie called g(X)d. 
In the hot weather, the sand in the .soil 
turns., unmetalled roads into du.st storms 
when the wind is blowing, and durjng 
the rains they liecome seas of mud. cut 
up by bullock carts, and impassable to 
any other kind of traffic. 

Motor services run I'ontinuously 
during the cold and hot weather along 
the following routes ; English Bazar to 
Baragharia; English Bazar to Kalia- 
chak; English Bazar to Ratua; and 
English Bazar to Mathurapur. There is 
also a regulaV service throughout the 
year in-cdnnection with the Eastern 
Bengal Railway from Samsi station to 
, Chanchal and Kaligram during the dry 
season; and to Chanchal ‘^only during 
the raips. 

Accoaimodation for touring officers" is 
adequate, in parts of the district, but in 
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others a tent is essential. In the north 
of the district there are three two-room- 
ed dak bungalows in Ratua police-sta- 
tion at Ratua, Atgaon and Araidanga; 
and one in Hanschandrapur police- 
station. In Kharba, it is customary 
for officers to*stay in the guest house of 
the Raja Bahadur of Chanchal. Four 
miles north of Adina police-station 
there is a good four-roomed bungalow 
situated on the Gajole road opposite the 
great Adina mosque. In the south, 
there are two-roomed dak bungalows 
situated at Piasbari on the Gaur road 
eight miles from English Bazar, at 
Nawabganj, Kalichak and Sibganj. At 
Kansat ^ere is a guest house of the 
Mahdraja'V>f Mymensingh. 

The Barind ^ is ill-provided with 
accommodation, as with roads. There 
are small inspection bungalows at Gaiole 
Pakuahat, Nachole and Amnura. The 
lafK/i’ two are rather unstable, but the 
cendition of all of them is such that it 
is inadvisable to occupy them. At Par- 
batipur near the I&jshahi boundary 
there is a disgraceful structure, little 
better than a cowshed. 

21. Towns and markets. — English 
Bazar . — There are three municipalities 
in the district, viz. ; English Bazar, 
Nawabganj and Old Malda. The 
largest of these is English Bazar which 
was constituted a municipality in 1869. 
Its population has increased from 7,600 
in 1872 to 16,907 in 1931. The old 
name of the town was Angrezabad or 
Tngrezabad. 'the derivation of which is 
disputed. One theory is that the name 
points to its early foundation by the 
English traders of the East India Com- 
pany, the other that it was a centre of 
the dying trade, and from that the 
name was evolved. 

By 1681 an English factory was estab- 
lished by traders from Old Malda; where 
thtere were, factories of the East India 
Company and the Dutch ; and in 1771 a 
commercial residency was built by 
George Henchman surrounded by a wall 
with fortified bastions at each corner. 
This is the present collectorate ; and it is 
probable that the town gradually grew 
up round it as the business in silk 
attracted people to reside there. In old 
sketch maps of the town Jthere are plots ♦ 
denoted by such names as Murgikhana 
(fowl run) which are relics of the old 
factory days, • * 

The modern town contains no feature* 
of particular' interest. A number of 
the houses are built with bricjcs taken 
from Gaur, but none of then have claims 


to architectural beauty. The streets are 
mostly narrow and dirty and the air 
impregnated with smells from the open 
drains. The municipal administration 
is characterised by apathy and the usual 
desire of public bodies in this country to 
court popularity by not compelling 
people to pay their taxes regularly and 
punctually. Consequently the income 
of the municipality is generally heavily 
in arrears. The inhabitants show no 
ambition to rouse themselves beyond a 
dull mediocrity or to improve the ameni- 
ties of life. Recently a water-works 
scheme has been completed, largely 
through the liberality of the Raja Baha- 
dur of Chanchal who contributed half a 
lakh to the scheme. One would have 
expected some enthusiasm or at least 
gratitude : consequently it was rather 
surprising to find a section of the town- 
people, including several of the leading 
men, opposing the scheme. I mention 
this as an instance of the entire lack of 
any sense of civic responsibility among 
the towns people. If they were offered 
electric light they would probably 
refuse, because of the slight additional 
expenditure and would prefer to con- 
tinue lighting their streets at distant 
intervals with miserable flickering oil 
lamps. 

The principal trade in the town is in 
silk, mangoes, jute and piece-goods. 

22. Nawabganj. — Nawabganj, situ- 
ated on the east bank of the Mahananda 
in the south of the district, is the second 
largest town. It was created a munici- 
pality in 1903. Its population has de- 
creased from 17,016 in 1901 to 15,826 
in 1931 . Of the three ivunicipalities in 
the district, the administration of 
Nawabganj is the most efficient, and 
there is among some of the leading men 
of the town a distinct desire to improve 
conditions and to raise the importance 
of the town. Nawabganj is a great 
market for winter rice, which is des- 
patched by cart from all over the Barind 
to the north and east of the town'. Carts 
even come in from the Barind areas of 
Dinajpur and Rajshahi. A certain 
quantity of jute from the southern part 
of the district — Shibganj, Kaliachak 
and Nawabganj thanas— 'is marketed at 
Nawabganj and there is a considerable 
export of brass and Jbell-metal articles, 
which are locally manufactured. 

23. Old Malda. — The third munici- 
pality is that at Old Malda, four miles 
up tbe Mahananda from Engljsh Bazar. 
It is situated oil the eastern liank of the 
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Mahananda opposite its confluence with 
the Kalindn. Nothing definite is 
known of its origin, but it is undoubted- 
ly very old. Its importance gradually 
(lecreased after the transfer to English 
Bazar of the East India Company’s 
factory and with the growth of English 
Bazar. The population is also gradual- 
ly decreasing and the municipality must 
now be one of the smallest in Bengal. 
In 1911, the population was 3,750 and 
in tlifc census of 1931 it has decreased to 
2,779. 

The inhabited area is extremely con- 
gested and is built on a aeries of ridges 
which look as though they must have 
b^n piled up with earth from the deep 
ditches running parallel to them. The 
houses are mainly built of the small flat 
bricks found in Gaur: they contain tiny 
room‘d devoid of light and air’. The 
streets are extremely narrow and flank- 
ed on either side by open drains. It is 
not surprising that under these condi- 
tions malaria is rife! 

The town was declared a municipality 
in 1869. The municipal administration 
is characteiised by incompetence and a 
c'omplete lack of energy. Though the’’e 
are many wealthy mahajans living in 
the town, the incidence of taxation is 
very low. The municipality prefers to 
keep in the good graces of the well-to-do 
town people l»y undertaxing them while 
it levies cart tax on carts which may 
only come within municipal limits once a 
year. No latrine tax is levied with the 
result that the condition of the town is 
insanitary. Beyond the town itself the 
municipal area extends northwards for 
about a mile along the Mahananda, and 
includes the tbriying market of Balia- 
Nawabganj. The interyening area con- 
sists entirely of mango orchards, an ! is 
not, properly speaking, land which 
should be included within municipal 
limits. The only reason for doing so 
was evidently to secure the Balia- 
Nawabganj market, which provides the 
municipality with almost one-third of its 
income. In comparison with this 
income very little is spent on the market 
itself or on the approaches to it. 

The municipal kmndaries gave some 
difficulty at the time of survey, because 
they were not clearly defined on all sides 
in the notification. Eventually the 
principle was adapted of following the 
notification where it could be dearly 
defined on the groiyid; and the limit of 
municipal taxation where it could not 
be so defined. Even so it was found’ 
that holdings lying within these limits 


had not b^n assessed; while holdings 
lying outside had wrongly been assessed. 

The principal commerce in the town 
is derived from rice, jute and money 
lending. Ralli Brothers have an ag6ncy 
here, to which a siding i;uns from the 
railway station of Nimasarai. 

24. Melas. — Several important melas 
take place on the occasion of Hindu 
festivals and on the denth anniversaries 
of reputed Muslim saints. The melas 
provide good business for traders, as 
many of the people are accustomed to 
lay in a sufficient stock of clothes, uten- 
sils, spices and the like, to last them for 
six months. Altogether ^125 .melas 
are held annually in different parts 
of the district. Most of them are 
of local origin, and are hefd in (X)n- 
nection with religious festivals. The 
attendance various between 

12.000 and the <luration of the inelas 
between one and twenty days. 

The most important is the Ramkeli 
mela which is held at Gaur. 

This mela commence.s on the last day 
of Jaistha. and commemorates tlit visit 
of Sri Goupanga. It lasts for about ten 
days and is the largest in the district 
and one of the largest in Bengal. Manu- 
factured articles from the neighbouring 
western districts as well as local manu- 
factures are sold in large quantities. 
The attendance is fjetween 20.000 and 

30.000 and people came to it from 
Dinajpur, Rajshahi, Nadia and Mur- 
shidabad. The gathering is predomi- 
nantly Baisnab. 

The next in importance is the annual 
ITrs festival at Pandua. which is held in 
the month of Rajab on the occasion of 
the death anniversary of the Persian 
saint Jalaluddin Tabrezi. It is a 
gathering chiefly of religious devotees 
who come froni all over India «ind 
beyond. The estimated attendance is 
about 8.000 people. The Baish Hazari 
Wakf Estate spends about Rs. 2,000 in 
providing for their food and shelter, and 
on one day proivides free food for the 
entire gathering. 

Several melas are also held on the 
banks of the Ganges and Bhagirathi 
rivers in connection with bathing cere- 
monies op <!ertain Hindu festival days. 
These las^t for a day or two and are well 
^ attended. The principal are those held 
’ at Sadullapur and Kansat on the bank 
of the river- Bhagirathi and at Mathura- 
pur anft Narayanpur on the bank of the 
Ganges. 
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Chapter II— Tnuto and Industries. 

25. Trade routes and markets. — Be- 
sides silk, mangoes and lac, the chief ex- 
ports from the district are paddy, rice, 
pulses, jute, oilseeds, and to a small ex- 
tent tobacco. * The chief imports are 
salt, kerosine oil, cotton cloths and other 
piece-goods. 

The main trade of the district follows 
two routes — the railway and the r.'veis; 
and it may be said with a fair degree of 
certainty, that up till the recent con- 
struction of the Chapai-Nawabganj- 
Abdulpur line, the produce from the 
Bariud %a,s transported chiefly by boat 
and steamer; and that from the re- 
mainder pf the district chiefly by rail. 
Information is not available to show 
what is the position after the opening 
of^e new line, but it is probable that 
- tl\e main export trade in rice and paddy 
by steamer up the Ganges to Bihar has 
been largely unaffected, while that of 
jute and other commodities to other 
parts of Bengal has been partially cap- 
tured by the railway, 

• 

The principal markets which deal 
with the river-borne trade are Mehaghat 
on the Kalindri in thana Harischandra- 
pur; Balia-Nawabganj lying rather 
more than a mile up the Mahananda 
from Old Malda; Aiho, at the confluence 
of the Mahananda and the Tangan ; 
Rohanpur, al the confluence of the 
Mahananda and the PurUabhaba; and 
Chapa i-Nawabganj on the Mahananda 
at the extreme south of the district. 
Mehaghat deals chiefly in paddy, pulses 
and jute which are exported entirely by 
boat. Much of the produce goes to 
Dhuliam in Murshidabad district. 

^alia-Nawabganj is a market chiefly 
for the wholesale purchase of paddy and 
rice. On the big hat day, which is 
Wednesday, cartloads of paddy come in 
from all over the Barind area to the 
north, within a radius of ten or twelve 
miles. Several big paddy dealers attend 
the market, and the annual sale of 
paddy and rice together amounts to 
about 35,000 maimds. ,The ghat at 
Old Malda is the limit to >yhich steam- 
ers can travel up the Mahan knda, and 
it shares the exports wi/,h Nimasarai 
raiway station. t • 

• 

• Aiho has a daily market, but .the main 
hat meets on Sundays, and i» very 


similar to that of Balia-Nawabganj. 
The quantity of rice and paddy sold is 
little less. The produce comes by bul- 
lock-carts from the Barind and by boat 
down the Tangan river. 

The Itohanpur market is one of the 
biggest in the district and one of the 
largest centres for the export of rice 
and paddy. After the paddy has been 
harvested, hundreds of carts come in on 
the main hat day. which is a Monday, 
from distances of twenty or thirty 
miles, and convei’ge on the market place 
ovei-night. The rush is so great that 
the approaches to the market are often 
blocked. In addition to the cart traffic, 
boats laden with paddy come down the 
Purnabhaba. bringing the produce from 
the nprth-eastern corner of the district 
and from parts of Dinajpur district. 


The export of this pi'oduce is made 
partly by steamer and ])arty by boats of 
anything up to 500 mannds burden which 
conu' through the Ganges and Maha- 
nanda from Dacca. l''aridpur and from 
Rajmahal. Purnea and other Bihar dis- 
tricts. The monthly sales of rice and 
paddy at Rohanpur are )iot far short of 
the annual value of sales at Balia- 
Nawabganj and Aiho. The amount of 
rice exported is pro])ortionately greater, 
as there is a rice jnill there. Though 
there is a railway station also at Rohan- 
pui’. the hulk of the trade is carried by 
river. 


t'hapai-Nawabganj also does a large 
trade in paddy and rice, which comes in 
by cart from all over the southern section 
of the Bai’ind. It has a considerable 
business in rabi CT’ops, and some jute is 
brought in from the neighbouring parts 
of Sibganj thana and the portion of 
Nawabganj thana Ivin* to the west of 
the Mahananda. There is also a busi- 
ness in the manufacture of brass and 
bell metal utensils, which are exported 
direct from the town. Much of the 
paddy is sent by steamer up the Ganges 
to Bihar. 


In addition to these four markets 
there is a numl)er of smaller but local- 
ly important markets in the Barind. 
At Pakuahat, four miles east of Baman- 
gola, there is a hat on Tuesday, to which 
• people come in from long ..distances. 
There is a large cattle marlcet, and, a 


fThe steamer nervioe has been^dioooiitmued since tliin was written. 





considerable trade in mustard seed, 
which is mostly taken for retail, to Aiho. 
Cloth, earthenware articles, trinkets 
and the usual necessaries of life are also 
sold . 

At Gajole there is a small daily 
market, but on Thursday there is a big 
hat somewhat similar to that at Fakua- 
hat. There is a big paddy business and 
cattle market; and cloth, pottery and 
other articles are sold. 

Another large hat meets at Nachole 
on Sundays. Kice and pulses are the 
principal agricultural products. There 
is also a cattle market ; and agricultural 
implements, brass work and earthen- 
ware are sold. 

Of the markets where produce is 
carried chiefly by the railway, by far the 
most impoitant is the Samsi hat which 
is held on Thursdays. The principal 
exports ai’C jute, pulses and paddy and 
the total export of these commodities is 
easily the largest of any market in the 
district. The amount of pulses export- 
ed. consisting chiefly of kalai and gram, 
is remarkable, tlui' (molasst's) is another 
product which is largely dealt in; and 
.quantities of fowls and eggs are ex- 
ported to Calcutta. The dealers make 
their purchases on hat days and lH)ok 
their consignments by the afternoon 
ti-ain. On the average about one hun- 
dred maunds of fowls and eggs are des- 
patched to Calcutta mcmthly. Samsi is 
now an important trade centre, and a 
small town is in process of formation 
near the railway station. A number of 
Marwaris havejtaken up residence there, 
and are engaged in busine.ss and money 
lending. 

Further up the railwjiv line, the 
principal markets are Tulsihata. Malior 
and Ma.saldaha.. The commodities sold 
consist chiefly of paddy, pulses and 
.jute, and the bigge.st buyers are the 
Marwaris. The produce is sent for ex- 
port to Harishchandrapur and Bha- 
luka Road stations. 

Old Malda had formerly a large 
volume of trade, but with the decline of 
the town, the trade has also decreased. 

It is admirably sitpuated for commercial 
purposes, standing at the confluence of 
the Kalindri an^ the Mahananda. and 
close to Nijaasarai railway station. 
From thci station a goods siding runs to • 


the ghat, not far from the business area 
of the town . Ralli Brothers have a firm' 
here which deals in a variety of com- 
modities. Some Marwaris also come to 
Old Malda for the jute season and the 
local Agarwalas and other dealers have 
.agencies for cigarettes, kerosine oil, 
washing soda, vegetable 'products and 
coriugated iron sheeting. 

Engli.sh Bazar has a daily market in 
the morning and eveiling, and a bi- 
weekly hat on Mondays and Thursdays. 
F'lour, pulses and vegetables are sold in 
large quantities, and boats laden with 
cocoanuts and betelnut come from Bari- 
sal to trade these commodities for gram 
and pulses. 

Of the other markets in the interior 
of the district, the most important are 
Amaniganj, which has always had a 
large silk busine.ss; Kansat, •wfe*ch 
attracts people from distances of eight 
or ten miles, Gossainhat and Sadulla- 
pur. 

Bholahat, which used to have a con- 
siderable^ .silk trade and a silk factory, 
has now a daily market, but its trade has 
declined. 

Besides silk yarn and silk cloth, brass 
and bell -metal and lac, there are few 
manufacturing concerns in the district, 
apart from small industries such as 
pottery, boat building, ba.sket- weaving 
and the like, which are common to all 
districts. 

In English Bazar there is a small 
sugar, brick-dust and flour mill belong- 
ing to a Marwari, and an oil mill 
belonging to .an Agarwala. Recently a 
sugar mill has been started at Pancha- 
nandapur under the auspices of the Col- 
lector, to encourage the growth and sale 
of sugarcane. Previously the small 
amount of sugarcane produced in the 
district was exported from Nim<asarai, 
Samsi and HariscTiandrapur to mills in 
Purnea district. 

2fl. Railway exports.— The following 
figures, which were kindly supplied by 
the Eastern l^ngal Railway and the 
India General Navigation and Rail-, 
way (^ompany. Limited, give the ex- 
ports, during the year 193()-31. of the 
'principal commodities. Unfortunately 
the figures for silk and mangoes, carried 
by the railway, are not available. 



Goods carried by the Eastern Bengal “Malda wares for patterns for Persia.” 
Railway in maund's : — The Dutch and English had factories at 


Station. 

Paddy. 

Rice. 

Pulse and 
gram. 

Jute. 

Oil 

seeclti. 

Sugar. 

All goods. 

Amnura 

u 

780 

881 

42 




8,999 

Nachole 

3,545 

301 

* • 


8 

. . 

6,072 

Rohanpur 

3,349 

3,414 

152 

225 

274 


13,362 

Singabad . 

336 

113 

14 




2,316 

Muohia 

1,172 

145 

25 


16 


2,757 

Malda* 

22 

527 

84 


302 


5,038 

Malda Out Agency . . 

13 

41 

410 


188 


5,920 

Nimarasaif^^ 

1,038 

2,313 

14,516 

43,316 

9,268 

3,219 

103,216 

Adina # 



Figures not availablcj 




Eklaabi 

222 

77 

16 

f 

. . 

. . 

2,654 

KuiffiBLrganj 

1 

214 


13 


192 


5,316 

Samsi 

7,671 

21,580 

51,404 

80,745 

20,518 

49 

199,730 

Baluka Road 

4.'55 

2,654 

6,467 

33,312 

2,361 


55,496 

Harishchandrapur . . 

1,106 

5,498 

32,346 

39,690 

3,615 

164 

88,062 

Kumedpur 

1 



406 



712 

Total 

19,793 

37,644 

105,489 

197,694 

36J42 

3,432 

499,644 


• Railway station ami agency for English Bazar, 
t Railway station for Old Malda. 

The im]:)ortance of Samsi is evident from the above figures. 


27. Steamer exports. — Goods carried 
by- the India General Navigation and 
Railway Company, Limited, in maunds 
are shown below ; — 


Old Malda in the latter part of the 17th 
century. Their relatione appear to 
have l)een cordial, but they were both 
engaged in a perpetual struggle against 


Paddy. 

Rice. 

Seeds. 

Jute. 

Mangoes. 

f 

TobfK^co. 

Silk. 

2,249 

H ^ 

41,364 

22,338 

< 

11,790 

94 

4,«H5 

Nil. 


The figures for rice carried by the 
steamer company are higher than those 
of all the railway stations together. 
The greater portion comes from !^han- 

E ur, and indicates the extent of the 
usiness carried on there. 


28. Silk. — From the earliest histori- 
cal times, Malda has been famous for its 
silk. It is said that a Malda merchant. 
Sheikh Bhik, “set sail for Russia in, 
1557 with three ships laden with silk 
cloths”, and* the letters of the English 
agents at Patna as early as 1(520* refer to 


the intrigues and rapacity of the local 
Fouzdar and his officers. Charges were 
trumped up against the merchants before 
the Governor at Delhi ; their business 
agents and silk weavers were imprisoned 
and oppressed; and the ceaseless demand 
for gratuities is reminiscent of Pooh- 
^ Bah. This petty persecution eventual- 
ly decided the English to remove their 
factory to the opposite side of the Maha- 
nanda, where they were under different 
jurisdiction. A piece of land was pur- 
chased in 1680 from the zamindar in 
Makdumpur, a mauza situated in what 
is now English Bazar town. '‘Here the 
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Company carried out their silk rolling;, 
packing and despatching, thereby 
avoiding the levy of a tax on merchan- 
dise, which was the principal source of 
contention with the Fouzdar of Malda. 

Until 1835, when the factory was 
closed, the East India Company had a 
monopoly of the silk industry, but the 
trade continued to flourish after the 
factory was closed and exports leached 
their maximum between 1866 and 1874. 
At that time there were seven European 
concerns, including a French establish- 
ment belonging to Louis Poyen and Cie 
of Lyons. It was estimated that these 
concerns produced 620 maunds of raw 
silk annually while the local reelers pro- 
duced 1,500 maunds, the total value 
being one and a half lakhs. Thereafter 
the export trade began to decline, .owing 
to the increased demand for tus.sore and 
wild silks, and the commercial improve- 
ments which were being made in France 
and Japan. In modej-n times, there has 
been a further decline, prices have 
dropped, and the industry has been in 
danger of stagnation. 

It was to meet this situation that the 
Sericultural Department was establish- 
ed. It has been working for the last 21 
years to revive the industry, by educat- 
ing the silk rearers in scientific, methods, 
and by providing them with disease-free 
seed C(X!Oons. The Bengal Co-o})erative 
Silk Union, Limited, wms also formed 
and registered in 1927, to promote co- 
operative societies of mullierry culti- 
vators, silk rearers and weavers and to 
arrange for the marketing of their pro- 
ducts. 

The work of the Sericmltural Depart- 
ment is valuable and interesting and 
deserves a detailed account. 

Two nurseries are maintained at 
Piasbari, eight, miles south of English 
Bazar, and at Amriti, five miles west of 
the town. The former covers 174 
bighas and contains thirteen rearing 
houses, the latter 186 bighas with five 
houses. The respective areas under mul- 
berry are 60 and 85 bighas. 

The procedure in silk rearing is as 
follows. As soon as the eggs begin to 
hatch out, they qje covered over with 
young and finely chopped mull)erry leaf 
into which the young silkworms climb. 
They are then rfemoved to a clean tray, 
and kept separately from those which , 
hatch ouV op the following day. It is ‘ 


essential to group worms of uniform 
size on each tray for the proper regula- 
tion of their diet. They are fed at 
intervals of 6 hours on chopped leaves 
during the first 4 to 6 davs according to 
the season ; and at the end of that period 
they lose their appetite cpmpletely and 
become torpid. This is the first moult- 
ing stage. During the next 24 hours 
they shed their skins and enter on the 
second stage. While .moulting is in 
progress, feeding is stopped completely. 
When it is over, a cotton net. covered 
with young leaves, is placod over the 
silkworms, which crawl through the 
meshes and begin to feed on the leaves. 
These are changed at the end of every 
24 hours. A net covered JsVllh i> fresh 
leaves is placed over them, on to which 
they climb, and the old leaves ^nd litter 
are removed . After 3 to 5 days, accord- 
ing to the season, the second moult sets 
in. Thereafter . the silkworms tabs^ion 
the colour and form which they presenve 
until the end of their larval life. They 
grow rapidly and eat more; and from 
this stage stems of mulberry plants with 
leaves on them are spread on the net. 
Three meals a day, at intervals of 8 
houi's. are given. The same procedure 
is followed during the fourth and fifth 
periods. By the fifth jKudod, the silk- 
worms are eating a very large quantity 
of mull)erry. and care has to be taken to 
.see that a proper .selection of leaves is 
made. The final jxsriod lasts from 5 to 
7 days. The worms develop a golden 
and creamy appearance and begin to 
look round for a corner in which to start 
spinning. 

For this, a bsimboo frame, about four 
feet square, called chandraki, is used. 
To it are fixed strips of plaited bamboo, 
an inch or two in depth, in the form of 
a conkinuouvS spiral. The worms are 
placed on this spiral, and commence^ to 
spin themselves into cocoons, a process 
which occupies two or three days. The 
cocoons which are required for repro- 
duction are kept on a tray, and those 
from which the silk is to be reeled, are 
put out in the sun or dried by steam, in 
order to kill the chrysalis. This is 
necessary, because the silk thread is a 
continuous filament, and if the chrysalis 
is allowed to ’turn into a moth, it cuts 
its way crut’ through the thread, thereby' 
greatly impairing the value of the silk 
• for reeling. 

The cocoons which have been retained 
for reproduction are kept for about ’a 



fortnight, after which the moths cut 
their wav out. the males and females 
pair off (nature generally seems to pro- 
vide an equal number) and the females 
lay their eggs. The average number of 
eggs is a£>ut 300. These hatch out 
after about a fortnight, and the cycle 
begins again. *The maximum number 
of days for the whole process is 80, and 
the minimum 40, according to the season 
and temperature; so that on the average, 
six cycles can be ciompleted in a year. 

Silkworms are liable to be attacked by 
various infectious diseases, some of 
which are hereditary. The result is not 
only that part of the crop may be des- 
troyedf bftt f,he quality of silk produced 
from diseased worms appreciably 
deteriorates. Flacherie and grasserie 
are rot diseases, which may set in with- 
out warning and are generally due to 
incQBBsct dieting, bad ventilation, over- 
crowding, or a sudden change of 
temperature. Pebrine is a parasitic 
disease, and muscardine a mould, or 
fungus, which lodges on the body and 
destroys the blood corpuscles. 

Another danger is fly pest. The fly 
attacks the silkworm and lays ^gs on 
its body. These hatch out quickly and 
the maggot eats into the tis-sues of the 
silkworm and feeds on them. In the 
.sericultural nurseries fly pest is guard- 
ed against by fitting the doors and 
windows with fine meshed wire-netting. 

4 

The detection of disease in silkworms 
is one of the most valuable branches of 
sericultural work. As soon as the 
female moth begins to lay, the eggs of 
each moth are covered with a small tin 
cone, and thus segregated from each 
other. When the female dies, the Ixxiy 
is pounded up, and the blootl exafaine<l 
undfer a microscope. If the moth is 
free from disease, the blood will appear 
as a liquid in which a number of minute 
circular corpuscles are moving about. 
The eggs are then allowed to hatch out. 
Any hereditary disease will however be 
immediately detected. For example if 
flacherie is present, the microscope will 
reveal a number of long stick-like 
objects, in addition to the corpuscle. 
The eggs from that moth have then to be 
destroyed . 

The process of eliminating disease is ' 
most valuable, and that its results are 
ajfpreciated by the silk rearers«*of the 


district is apparent from the fact that 
in the year 1929-30, the sale of the seed 
cocoons from the two nurseries amount- 
ed to 11,376 kahons — one kahon con- 
taining 1,280 cocoons. In addition to 
this, over 21,000 layings of silkworms 
were sold, and the total sale-proceeds of 
cocoons and layings amounted to 
Rs. 34,680. 

It is not sufficient, however, merely to 
produce and sell disease-free seed. The 
knowledge of scientific methods has to 
be carried to the cultivator. With this 
object .the Piasbari nursery has attach- 
ed to it a sericultural school with a one- 
year course. Monthly stipends of Bs. 10 
are paid to the selected sons of profes- 
sional silk rearers for training in seri- 
culture, and at present Rs. 250 is paid 
as a reward to each passed student for 
the construction of a model rearing 
house and the conduct of .sericulture on 
scientific principles under the supervi- 
sion and guidance of departmental 
officers. Primary sericulture schools 
attached to both the Piasbari and Amriti 
nurseries, give elementary instruction 
in sericulture, with practical demonstra- 
tions. A contribution of Rs. 10 a month 
is made to the Kaliachak Middle Eng- 
lish School, and Rs. 5 to the Rostam- 
nagar Upper Primary School for the 
maintenance of sericultural classes. 

Demonstrations and propaganda in 
villages throughout the silk-producing 
area play an important;, part. It is 
generally found that in cases where 
(iisease-free seed has failed to produce 
satisfactory results, the failure is due to 
the slackness, ignorance *or unhygienic 
methods of the silk rearers concerned. 
Ocular demonstrations are therefore 
necessary to convince them of the value 
of cleanliness, the immediate removal 
of diseased silkworms, proper disinfec- 
tion and sulphur fumigation. The 
method of demonstration is to select an 
area covering several villages within a 
radius of two or three miles, and to 
carry out the whole process from the 
emergence of the moth to the spinning 
of cocoons in a few houses where there 
has been a series of failures. The 
houses have first to be improved and dis- 
infected, and wire-netting has to be fix- 
ed over the doors anH windows. The 
results of such demonstration are un- 
doubtedly very useful, «.8 will be seen 
from the fact that 1,902 yards of wire- 
'netting was sold in 1929-3Q' by the 
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demonstration staff, and 732 houses 
were improved. The increased confi- 
dence or the cultivators in scientific 
methods also encourages them to report 
epidemics immediately. In the same 
year 1,682 cases were reported, of which 
1,450 were successfully prevented, result- 
ing in a great financial saving to the 
silk rearers. Muscardine, which used 
to do great damage to the silk crop, has 
now b^n largely eliminated. 

A great deal of work on these lines 
remains to be done before scientific 
methods can be introduced everywhere. 
A census of the people engaged in 
various bi’anches of silk industry was 
taken in 1925-26 and showed that 18,324 
families are occupied in silkworm rear- 
ing. The majority reside in Kaliachak 
thana, and the remainder princijlally in 
English Bazar and Bholahat thanas. 
For a comparatively small demonstra- 
tion staff, this is a large area and a large 
population. 

Another useful innovation of the Seri- 
cultural Department is the introduction 
of the mullierry tree to supplement the 
cultivation of the mulberry bush. The 
mulberry bush is one of the most expen- 
sive crops to cultivate because the land 
requires continual attention and regular 
manuring. In 1929-30 the Sericultural 
Department proposed to spend Rs. 35 
a bigha on manure alone, bwause it was 
found that good manuring results in a 
very heavy increase in outturn. This is 
a sum which is lieyond the means of the 
average cultivatoi^ and represents ap- 
proximately hw total cost of cultivation 
at present. The mulberry tree, how- 
ever, costs nothing to maintain, and will 
produce leaves after four years’ growth. 
Already over two thousand trees have 
been planted in the Piasbari and Amriti 
nurseries, and when it has been found 
which type is most suitable to local con- 
ditions, its use should be extended as 
widely as possible among silk rearers, 
in order to cut down the cost of produc- 
tion and correspondingly increase 
profits. The total area under mulberry 
in the district is 15,000 acres, the cost of 
cultivating which must be at least one 
and a half lakhs annually. 

• 

The outturn from mulberry land 
depends largely .upon good and regular 
manuring. , The poorer classes, who 
cannot ^^ord manure, use earth cut* 
from the bottom of the deep trenches 


which surround the mulberry fields, 
or silt taken from tanks. The more 
well-to-do use a mixture of silt and 
manure. Normally there are five 
harvests in the year in the months of 
Agrahayan, Chaitra, Jyaista, Sraban 
and Bhadra. The yield 'per acre varies 
according to the manure used, from 20 
to 40 maunds an acre in each harvest, 
though in the sericulture farms where 
first class manure is ufeed, the yield has 
been as much as 80 maunds. Taking 
an average of 30 maunds. tlie annual 
output would be 120 maunds per acre, 
or 18 lakhs of maunds for the whole 
district. The average production from 
one maund of leaves is tjivo’ s^ers of 
cowxms, so that the productive capacity 
is roughly 36 lakhs of seers. During 
the economic depression the price of 
cocoons has fallen to eight annas a seer, 
giving a total value of 18 lakhs 
rupees. In normal times it would, be 
about 25 lakhs. 

Al>out one-third of the cocoons pro- 
duced is exported to other districts and 
the remaining two- thirds are locally 
reeled. For every seer of silk yarn, 16 
seers of cocoons are required, so that the 
amount of yarn produced in the district 
is about 15,000 seers, the value of which 
is Bs. 10 per seer in times of depression 
and Rs. 16 in normal times. 

The census of 1926-27 also showed 
that there were then 596 silk weavers 
in the district who could produce fine 
silk fabric to the value of Rs. 1-25 lakhs; 
and 230 weavers of matka, or waste 
silk, whose products were valued at 
Rs. 80,000. There were also 12,000 
matka spinners whose yarn was valued 
at one lakh. 

I 

The Bengal Co-operative Silk Un7£>n. 
Limited, was formed in 1927 and during 
the following three years it showed 
profits of Rs. 3,447, Rs. 3.271, and 
Rs. 4,718. respectively. Its conti'>. 
vested in a Board of Diiectors. cjonsist- 
ing of the Collector as Chairman, the 
Superintendent of Sericulture, and a 
number of leading gentlemen who reside 
in English !Qazar and the mufassal. 
The detailfi of management are in the 
hands of’ a smaller working committee." 
The Unidn has a nominal capital of one 
’ lakh, consisting of 1,000 shares of 
Rs. 100. It is financed by loans from 
the Prc^vincial Bank loans from the 
Grovernment, interest on loans granted 
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to mral societies, and the profit on sales 
of manufactured goods. 

The principal object of the Union is 
to extend the system of rural cQ-opera- 
tive societies and assist them in the pro- 
duction and marketing of their pro 
ducts. 

Its origin is due to the efforts of the 
late Mr. Peddie, who saw that the intro- 
duction of a co-operative system was 
essential to save the producers from 
falling into the hands of silk merchants, 
the majority of whom are Marwaris. 
Silk-reeling and weaving require a 
comparatively large capital, which it is 
diffictrit obtain from the ordinary 
money-lender. The reelers and weavers 
therefore .approach the merchants, who 
advance money to purchase cocoons and 
yarn on the understanding that the pro- 
duel# must be sold to them. When the 
accounts are made out, the merchants 
calculate the price of yarn at the mini- 
mum rate prevailing during the period 
of the loan, and take the weight of the 
yarn at 82^ tolas per seer instead of 80 
tolas. Consequently there is a regular 
loss to the producer in value and in 
weight; and by the time he has taken 
several similar advances, he not infre- 
quently finds himself heavily indebted 
to the merchant. 

The formation of new societies has to 
be carried out cautiously, because in 
times of depression there is always the 
risk that credit may be granted where 
the security is insufficient. Most silk 
rearers, like other cultivators, have 
incurred loans for .socdal and other 
reasons; and however willing they may 
be to enter into a contract with the 
Union, they may not be able to fulfil 
their obligations. For this reason the 
niynber of societies affiliated to the 
Union has only increased from 31 to 33 
between 1928 and 1930. 

The rural .societies are helped by 
advances either in cash, implements or 
materials. The interest on loans is 
fixed at a general meeting and approved 
by the Registrar. Co-operative Societies, 
^ngal, but it cannot exceed 12^ ptr 
cent. Loans are limited lo a maximum 
•of ten times the value of the* share capi- 
tal paid up by societies. ,The societies 
are under regular supervision, and pro-* 
vision is mape for the recovery of cash 
or goods advanced in the event of a 
default in repayment. , 


During the years 1928-30 the Union 
purchased annually silk yarn and cloth 
tp the value of about three quarters of 
a lakh. This is sold in the most 
favourable markets through the agency 
of dalals. The Union has extended its 
business to almost all the silk districts 
of Bengal, as well as to important silk 
centres outside the province — in the 
United Provinces, Madras and Bombay. 

The question of its further develop- 
ment is problematic. Technical 
knowledge and skill are required to 
meet the demands of the silk market. 
Textural effects, colour and design play 
an important part in the trade, and to 
be successful on a large sc'ale an organi- 
sation has to keep abreast of the chang- 
ing fa,shions. 

One of the chief obstacles to prepress 
is the poor quality of the silk thread. 
This is due to the primitive method of 
hand spinning, a branch of the industry 
which is outside the scope of the Seri- 
cultural Department. The eocx)ons are 
put into a large cauldron filled with 
water, the temperature of which has to 
be maintained at a constant level between 
140' and 150“. The threads are guid- 
ed through an eye, and wound by hand 
onto a drum, made of several wooden 
slats fixed to a circular frame at either 
side. The result is that the number of 
filaments which are being wound toge- 
ther onto the drum is ccwistantly vary- 
ing, and the thread is consequently un- 
even in texture. When used on a 
machine it continually breaks, and is 
therefore useless as a commercial pro- 
position. The twisting process is 
equally primitive and laborious. 

The question which has to be decided 
therefore, is whether aa attempt should 
lie made to replace these archaic methods 
by the introduction of reeling and twist- 
ing machinery. At present reeling, 
twisting and weaving are cottage indus- 
tries which cannot compete with factory 
metluHls. The number of persons en- 
gaged in these branches of the industry 
is 16,000 in round figures, and it has 
to l)e considered whether the introduc- 
tion of machinery w®uld deprive them 
of a livelihood. To this question it is 
difficult to give a defipite answer. It 
can only be said that p|*obably their 
. income would be adversely affected; but 
it is also quite possible that Ihere may 
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remain a fairly regular demand for 
home spun silk cloth. In any case, 
hand-reeled silk can be re-reeled by 
machinery. On the whole the balance 
of advantage lies in the reorganisation 
of the industry by introducing factory 
methods, without which it can never 
develop beyond a certain point. I am 
not convinced that such a step would 
enrich the silk rearers at the expense of 
the spinners and weavers, and I certain- 
ly think that it is essential for the 
welfare of the industry as a whole. 

If factory methods are to be intro- 
duced, the output will have to be increas- 
ed, and the activities of the Sericul- 
tural Department considerably extend- 
ed. With the present staff and re- 
sources this would be impossiblen The 
only solution seems to be decentralisa- 
tion from the nurseries at Piasbari and 
Amriti ; that is to say, the silk producers 
themselves will have to take a more active 
part in putting into effect the sericul- 
tural training which the nurseries pro- 
vide. The silk-growing area might be 
sub-divided into units, each under the 
charge of a trained man, and equipped 
with the neciessary instruments and 
material to eliminate diseased stock. 

Another reason for the present condi- 
tion of the silk industry is the competi- 
tion of artificial silk and foreign silk. 
The market has l)een largely captured 
by Chinese and Japanese silks, which, 
after paying duty, sell at approximate 
ly the same pric'e as Bengal silk, l)ecaust' 
the industry is heavily .subsidised by 
both countries..* (Apparently the boycott 
of “foreign" cloth did not extend to 
them.) It has been suggested that the 
solution lies in the increase of tariffs 
against foreign silk. Provided that a 
further foreign subsidy is not forth- 
coming, this certainly would have the 
effect of discouraging imports; but the 
question is whetlier sucih a step would 
have any practic;al value at the present 
moment. Bearing in mind that the sill-: 
thread now produced in Bengal is u.se- 
less for commercial purposes, and th.ar. 
Bengal is therefore not in a position to 
supply even hdr own markets with manu- 
factured silk gcx)ds, there seems to bc^ 
no object in trying to fight foreign com- 
petition. The point is one for the eco 
nomic experts, but it seems faith 
obvious that unless the industry is re 
organised, and factory methods intro- , 
duced, it'will never be^ in a positicin to 


compete for markets; and until it is. 
there is no point in increasing tariffs 
against foreign silk. 

Meanwhile the Sericultural Depart- 
ment will continue to do yaluable work, 
until ultimately the maximum possible 
number of rural societies has been 
formed, and scientific methods have 
been generally adoptee! . This will be 
a considerable advance) but it is im- 
possible to advance further. The 
department is a losing concern, working 
at an annual deficit of over one and a 
half lakhs. This amounts to an in- 
direct subsidy to the silk indu.stry. 
because, since 1923, the policy has been 
not to regard it as a commercial depart- 
ment, but as a department, for the 
revival of the silk industry of Bengal. 
In that it has achieved a considerable 
measure of succ:ess, but the question 
remains whether it is enough to revive 
an industry without providing it with 
the machinery to fight foreign competi- 
tion, and with an organisation for 
marketing its products. 

29. Mango. — The mango is another 
product for which Malda is famous. 
It is extensively grown over the whole 
district, with the exception of the 
Barind tract where the red alluvium is 
not suitable for its cultivation, and the 
diara strip along the Ganges, where the 
proportion of sand in the soil is ext«s- 
sive. English Bazar is by far the largest 
and best mango-gi*owing thana. The 
area covered by mango gardens is 15 
square miles, or one-sixth of the total 
area of the thana. It is followed by 
thanas Ilatua, Sibganj, Kaliachak, 
Kharba, Malda, Harishchandrapur, 
Goma§tapur and Bholabat in that order. 
The most thickly-grown area lies alqng 
the banks of the Mahananda and 
Kalindri rivers. Seen from the air, it 
presents an unbroken expanse of foliage, 
with oc^csional open fields, studded with 
rows of dots, wdiere new orchards have 
been planted. The trees are planted on 
fairly high ground, above the flood 
level, in soil which is generally a light 
and rather sandy loam. The fruit has 
an excellent flavour, and is free from 
the taste’ oJ turpentine so often found’ 
in mangoes , of an inferior species. 

.Probably the flavour is due to the soil, 
which is lacking in saline properties. 
The cxxjoanut palm for example, whi^h 
requireif a certain amount of salt in the 



soil, is hardly to be found in the mango- 
growing part of the district, and the few 
trees that do exist bear no fruit. 

In the north-west of the district there 
are several large mango gardens belong- 
ing to the Clianchal, Harishchandrapur 
and Bhaluka zamindars. The gardens, 
which cover several hundred acres, are 
held khas, and in a good year bring 
a large income* to their owners. It is 
rather interesting to note that in the 
time of the Nizams of Bengal and after- 
wards, the zamindars were deprived of 
this source of income. Writing of 
Nawab Jafar Ali Khan, the author of 
Eiya^j-u!r-S^latin observes that the 
Nizam employed a Superintendent of 
mango-supplies who was posted in the 
Chaklali oi Akbarnagar (in the west of 
Malda district) “and he, tx)unting the 
m^goes of the khas trees, entered them 
iq the accounts, and showed their col- 
lection and disposal; and the watchmen 
and carriers, levying the expenses of 
carriage from the zamindars (a rather 
unkind imposition) sent the sweet and 
delicious mangoes from Malda, Kotwali, 
Husainpui;, Akbarnagar and other 
places. And the zamindars had no 
power to cut down the khas mango 
trees : on the contrary, the mangoes of 
all the gardens of the aforesaid Chaklah 
were attached. And this practice was 
more rigorously observed in the times 
of previous Nizams of Bengal. Even 
at present (1788) when the administra- 
tion of Bengal is virtually in the hands 
of the Christian English, and only the 
nominal Nizamat rests with Nawab 
Mubarak -ud-daulah, son of Nawab 
Jafar Ali Khan, in the mango season 
the Superintendent of the khas mangoes 
proceeds to Malda on behalf of the 
aforesaid Nawab Mubarak-ud-4,aulah, 
at|^ches the mangoes of the khas trees, 
and sends them to the Nawab, and the 
zamindars do not go near the khas 
mango trees. But the Superintendent 
no longer obtains the carriage expenses 
from the zamindars, nor does he enjoy 
his former prestige and respect.” 

The planting of a mango garden 
requires initially a certain amount %f 
labour, and attention — in ffict there is 
*a saying in the district that the nurture 
of young mango plants is as difficult as 
that of children. The ground is first* 
ploughed up» thoroughly, and sometimes 
has to drained by excavatin 0 > ditches 
-round it. It then has to be ronoed to 


prevent damage by cattle. Tran^>laat(i- 
tion takes place in July, when the rain- 
fall is at its heaviest, and each plant 
has to be separately fenced with a circu- 
lar wall of bamboo matting. The 
plants are arranged in straight rows at 
intervals of about 10 yar<fa. During 
the first year they require regular water- 
ing and constant attention, and up till 
the sixth year, when the young trera 
begin to bear fruit, -the ground nas to 
be regularly weeded or dug up to keep 
it clear of undergrowth. During tl» 
first few years it is possible to grow 
crops on the same land; but thereafter 
cultivation has to be stopped, in order 
that the trees may receive the full benefit 
of the soil. The initial cost of planting 
a mango garden is between Rs. 40 and 
Rs. 50 per acre. The rent for mango 
gardens, where separate rates prevail, 
is generally Rs. 6 per acre, which is 
distiiuttly higher than the average rate 
of rent for paddy land. 

There are in the main two varieties 
of mango — the guti or ordinary mango 
grown From seed, and the kalam, which 
is grown from graftings. The latter 
is a superior quality, and fetches a 
higher price. 

The earliest mangoes are the Gopal- 
bhog and Brindaban — ^a small but 
fine flavoured fruit. Then come the 
Lengra, Khirshapati. Kissonbhog and 
other species. The last but one and 
largest is the Fazli. and .the last is the 
Aswini which, though rather inferior 
in flavour, generally commands a higher 
price, liec’ause it is the only available 
mango at that season. * 

The mango trade is one of the most 
important in the district, and one which 
has an important economic effect on the 
district. As .soon as the trees have 
blossomed, speculation begins. The 
price varies according to the class of 
mango and the effect of the weather on 
the crop, for hail and heavy rain are 
most injurious to the formation of the 
fruit. When the price of a garden is 
finally fixed, the purchaser may re-sell 
it at a profit to another dealer, and in 
this way it may change hands three or 
four times before the fruit is actually 
picked. This is done with long bamboo 
poles to the end of which nets are 
attached. Almost thq entire crop is 
then exported, chiefly to Calcutta and 
Eastern Bengal. The rail^y pl^ 
forms at this season are crowded witii 



biadk«ts filled with mangoea, and the 
Mahananda and Kalindri rivers are 
lined with boats, some of 500 maunds 
burthen, waiting to take the crop to 
Eastern Bengal. Most of the dealers 
are imerohants from East Bengal ; and 
there are also middlemen, who do a 
brewery business, and receive a commis- 
sion from the dealers and the owners of 
gardens. 

A good year brings prosperity to a 
large section of the population. The 
owners of gardens make a handsome 
profit when prices are good. l)ecause once 
the trees have started bearing fruit, the 
cost of maintenance is negligible. The 
poor people also benefit, because there is 
an unwritten law that windfalls are the 
property of the first comer. Every 
storm or gale brings them out to collect 
what they can. Even in the middle of 
the night one sees lanterns flickering in 
the mango gardens. Jn this way they 
manage to lay in a considerable stock 
whether they own trees or not. and as 
mangt)es comprise half of their diet for 
about two months in the year, a good 
season is of no small important^ to them. 
They can also make a small income by 
selling various preparations such as 
“amchur," which consists of slic’es of 
green mango dried in the sun, and 
“amsatwa,” This is a preparation 
which is exported in large quantities as 
far as the Punjab and Madras. Tt is 
made from the juice of ripe fruit, which 
has been pressed, spread out and solidi- 
fied by tlie application of a drying agent 
The process which the juice is dried 
is a trade secret lof the people who manu- 
facture amsatwa. Its price varies 
from 4 annas to Rs. 2-8 a pound. 
Condiments and pickles of various kinds 
are also made from green mangoes ; and 
the export of grafts from gooti trees is 
another source at income. The price of 
these varies from 6 annas to a rupee 
each. 

In recent years there have been several 
failures of the crop, and there seems to 
be a regular cycle of good and bad years. 
A bumper crop, comes once in four years, 
and is followed by a bad year, in which 
there may be only a 2-to-4 anna crop. 
Then comes a moderate crop, from 6 to 
8 annas, followed by a second bad year. 
The oidy consolation for these bad years 
is the fact that the price rises in propor- 
tion to tha. extent of thp failure. Thus 


in 1928, which was a bumper year, the 
price was Bs. 2-8 a hundred, and in the 
following year, when there was a 
failure, the price rose to Rs. 12-8. 
During the economic depression, the 
mango trade has suffered like other con- 
cerns, and in 1932 which, was another 
bumper year the price fell as low as 
Rs. 1-8 or Rs. 2. In that year it was 
hardly worth while for cultivators living 
in distant parts to bring their fruit to 
market, and part of the crop was lost 
simply because there were no transport 
facilities. 

These fluctuations in outturn and 
price make it very difficult to give an 
accurate estimate of the annual Value 
of the mango trade. The District 
Gazetteer puts the figure at 7^* lakhs of 
rupees, but at the present time this is 
probably an under-estimate. An ap- 
proximate figure can be obtained by 
taking the average outturn per acre, 
and the average price which in normal 
times would prevail in a good year. If 
the outturn is taken at 3,000 mangoes 
per acre, and the price at Rs. 2 per 
hundred, the result is a valuation of 
Rs. 60 per acre. The total area under 
mango garden is in round figures 26,500 
acres, and the value of the crop would 
therefore be about sixteen lakhs. 

30. Lac. — Lac cultivation is an 
industry which has declined since the 
war far more rapidly than the silk 
industry, and is now in danger of total 
extinction. The lac-growing area is a 
strip, six or seven miles broad, and about 
seventy miles long, following the bank 
of the Ganges. Commencing from 
Ratua thana in the north, it extends 
southwards through Manikchak, Kalia- 
chak, Shibganj and Nawabganj thanas, 
down to the junction of the Mahananda 
with the Ganges. The soil in this diafa 
tract contains a large proportion of 
sand, and produces great numbers of 
plum and babul trees. The pakur, 
peepul and dumur trees are also suitable 
for lac production, but in Malda its 
cultivation is confined entirely to the 
plum tree. 

The word is derived from “lakh" 
meaning a,hundred thousand, and refers 
to the thoi^ands of lac insects which 
swarm over 'the trees. The product 
itself is a resinous incrustation secreted 
by the lac insect (laccipir Tacca). The 
method <^f cultivation is simple, and 
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consists of infecting the plum tree at 
certain seasons with brood lac. There 
are two crops— the Kartiki and 

Baisakhi. For the former the trees are 
selected in the latter part of February ; 
for the latter they are generally pruned 
in the second half of April, but in some 
places trees pruned in February are 
used, as they put out larger shoots. 

There are tw 9 methods of infection. 
The cultivator can either remove the 
branches when they are well-covered 
with the lac insects, allowing a number 
to remain for the self-infection of the 
next crop ; or he may select the branches 
that are covered with the best crop, 
remow ?hem, and cut them into pieces 
about fifteen inches long. These are 
tied in bundles to the main branches of 
other trees and allowed to remain there 
for about a fortnight. During this 
period the trees become covered with 
lac insects, and the bundles are removed 
and scraped, unless they are required 
for further infection. When the crop 
is ready the resinous substance is scrap- 
ed off the branches and collected for the 
first refining process. This is carried 
out by melting the lac and passing it 
through melting bags. The bag is held 
at either end and twisted in opposite 
directions, so that the molten lac is 
squeezed out, .and the impurities remain. 

It is not known when the lac industry 
originated in the district. From the 
absence of any mention of it in Hunter’s 
Statistical Account, it may be presumed 
to be later than 1875 ; but it was certain- 
ly in existence before the war, and it 
was during this period that the industry 
leaped into prominence. During the 
boom years that followed the war, lac 
sold for as much as Rs. 80 a maund or 
ten times the present price. It is esti- 
mated that the annual value of the crop 
at that period was as much as Rs. 32 
lakhs, as against the present value of 
Rs. 1 lakh. The price of lac-growing 
land has decreased proportionately. 
Land which used to sell during the 
boom years at Rs. 50 or Rs. 60 has 
dropped to Rs. 2 or Rs. 3. 

There is no market for* lac in the ^is- 
,trict. The crude lac, or «stjck lac, is 
sold mostly at Kotalpukur, il^akur and 
Barharwa in the Santal Parganas; and, 
on a small scale in Murshidabad district,' 
where it is further refined and sent to 
6alcutta for foreign export. / 


The present condition of the industry 
is due to two factors — adulteration, 
resulting from the crude form of pro- 
duction (and sometimes deliberately 
carried out); and the wmpetition of 
synthetic products. The commonest 
form of deliberate adulteration is to mix 
sand, ashes, or even sugar with the 
^rain lac in the melting bag, thereby 
increasing the weight of the product. 
Adulteration also occurs when the 
melting bags are made of coarse drill, 
because the texture is not sufficiently 
close to prevent impurities from passing 
through the cloth along with the molten 
lac. Crude packing and refining tend 
further to produce an article which is 
unreliable in quality; and this, coupled 
with the great fluctuation in prices, has 
increased the demand for synthetic 
resins, at the expense of natural lac. 

Of the various industries which con- 
sume shellac, the most important is the 
gramophone record industry, which 
absorbs roughly half the output. Of the 
remainder, about one-third is taken by 
the spirit varnish and electric* paint 
trades. The balance is divided among 
a number of industries, .such as sealing 
wax manufacture, leather and rubber 
finishing, photographic work, tinfoil 
fini.sh, and a number of others. With 
the exception of gramophone records, 
synthetic resins have made a great 
advance in all other trades. A manu- 
facturer, ttonfronted with a choice 
between a raw article of unreliable 
quality, and a manufactfired article of 
guaranteed purity and reasonably stable 
pricie, will naturally .select the latter. 
Indeed, the lac industrjk would be in a 
wor.se position than it i.s to-day, were it 
not for the present low prices. If prices 
are forced up again, there will be a still 
further demand for synthetic products, 
and they may succe.ssfully invade the 
gramophone record industry. Natural 
lac might then .share the fate of indigo. 

It is evident therefore that if the 
industry is to .survive, it will have to be 
organised. Under present conditions it 
cannot hope to compete with the scienti- 
fic researcn and tommercial propaganda 
of synthetic products. In the first place 
the output is most uncertain. Unless 
it is known what are the requirements of 
the manufacturing concerns and what 
is the capability of the lac-growing area, 
it is not possible to adjust supply and 
demand. A more controlled output 
' might result in a more oon^n^led price. 
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Secondly, the crude methods of pro- 
duction will have to be improved. So 
long as adulteration continues, the 
industry can never hope to compete with 
synthetic products. It must be able to 
guarantee an article of absolute purity. 
Lastly, there is uo liaison l)etween the 
industry and the manufacturing con- 
cerns. The cultivator sells his product 
in the market, the purchaser refines it. 
it is sent to Calcutta to an agent, and 
may pass through several hands before 
it reac'hes the manufactui-er. Nobody 
in the district has any idea what the 
manufacturer wants, oi- how much he 
wants ; there is no organisation for find- 
ing out. Some trades require a shellac 
that is entirely free from any ingredient 
of wax; some, principally the polish 
manufactiu'ers, require a larger prpjmr- 
tion, others a smaller proportion. What 
is needed therefore is an organised 
natural lac industry which will keep in 
close tcaich with the vjvT'ious lac consum- 
ing concerns, and study their require- 
ments. If the industry continues in its 
present haphazard um-ontrolled state, 
only some turn of good fortune can save 
it ultimately from extinction. It might 
l>e mentioned that the Gramophone Com- 
pany at Dum Diim uses shellac- to which 
a natural i-esin c;alled copal is mixed in 
certain proportions. The supplies of 
natural lac? aT-e obtained chiefly from 
Manbhum and Ranchi districts, and at 
the moment of writing the price is 
double what it was at the end of 1933. 
With organisation, thei-e is no reason 
why the lac producers of Malda should 
not compete in the same market. 

Chapter III — The employment of the 
land. 

31. Statistics.^ — The area surveyed 
during the di.strict settlement operations 
is 1,586 square miles, of which statistics 
have l)een prepared for 1.462 square 
miles. The remaining water area of 
124 square miles is accounted for by the 
Mahananda, Ganges, Kalindri and other 
rivers, and by the heels which do not 
dry up sufficiently to admit of any culti- 
vation. 

The district operations excluded an 
area of 401 square miles, surveyed in 
1916-18 by the Rajshahi diara party. 
This area consists of a strip along the 
eastern b^nk^of the Ganges 80 miles 
long and cifa an average^ 5 mile? wide. 


It was surveyed in connection with the 
Ganges diara resumption which was 
taken up along with the E.ajshahi dis- 
trict operations. The statistical figures 
for this survey are now rather out of 
date; but as there is no detailed final 
report on the Malda diara’ strip, it has 
l)een considered advisable to include 
them in order that complete figures foi- 
the district may be available. They 
have, however, Wn separately shown. 
In the Rajshahi party’s figures the 
water area consists almost entirely of 
the Ganges. According to the li-sual 
practice the district boundary has been 
taken as the central line of the navigable 
channel, thereby including roughly, half 
of the river l)ed in Malda district. 

The figures ft>r the district o'l^erations 
include the island cliar of Bhutni diara, 
which was transferred from the Santal 
parganas during the second year of the 
settlement. 

32. Culturable and unculturable 
area. — ^Figures showing the culturable 
and unculturable percentages are not 
available at the moment of writing for 
.Murshidabad distri{;t; and Dinaipur 
has only recently been taken up. Or the 
other districts adjoining Malda. the 
Santal parganas would not give a fair 
(omparison, so that for puiposes for 
comparison oidy the figxires of Rajshahi 
and Purnea districts have been ap- 
pended - 


District. 

• 

1 

Pereeii - 
tago of 
urea 
culti- 
vated t<r 
total 
land 
area. 

>» 

Portion - 
tago of 
aroa 
cultur- 
ablo, 
hut not 
culti- 
vated, 
to tot»il 
laii'i 
area. 

3 

Percen- 
tage of 
area 
uncul- 
turablo 
to total 
land 
artm. 

4 

I’orcen - 
luge of 
area 
culti- 
vated to 
total 
cultiir- 
ahlo 
area. 

Malda 

73*3 

10*4 

10*3 

82 

Hajshahi 

74 

12 

14 

86 

Purnea 

61 

1 

30 

0 

67 


Cultivation has increased consider- 
ably durin{> the last 40 years owing to 
the influx of a large number of Santals 
and Muhammadans from the other side 
. of the •Ganges. Large uncultivated* 
areas in the Tangan and Purnahha^ 


5 
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valleys and in the Tal area have been 3S. Distribution by thanas.— The 
brought under cultivation. The figures following table ^ives the statistics, by 

show that there is still room for a thanas, for cultivated, culturable and 

further expansion of cultivation. unculturable land : — 


• 

Name of thana. 

• 

Area 

cultivated. 

i 

Area culturable 
but not culti- 
vated. 

Area 

unculturable. 

Percentage 

of 

cultivated 
to total 
culturable. 

Total areas 
in square 
miles 
excluding 
water. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Square 

miles. 

Square 

milcH. 

Square 

miles. 



HariflUchandwipiir 

113-69 

17-84 

8-17 

86 

139-70 

Kharba 

109-82 

17-19 

7-64 

87 

134-65 

Gtfjole 

140-87 

33-53 

8-26 

80 

182-66 

Bamangola 

54-54 

6-51 

3-31 

80 

64-36 

Habibpur 

96-89 

38-37 

7-78 

72 

143 -0> 

Malda 

55-74 

17-88 

5-05 

76 

78-67 

English Bazar 

68-38 

14- 11 

7-20 

83 

89-69 

Bhola Hat 

30-08 

5-10 

2-83 

86 

38-01 

Gomostaptir 

81-12 

26-89 

5-64 

76 

! 

112-65 

Nachole 

81-23 

16-65 

5-00 

83 

1 

102-88 

1 

Kaliachak 

53-48 

8-24 

4-89 

i 

87 

66-61 

Ratua 

86-48 

18-21 

c 

13-40 

83 

118-09 

t 

Manikchak 

28-59 

8-10 

1-49 


.38-18 

1 

Sibganj 

78-96 

17-23 

4-90 

82 

101 -08 

Nawabgauj 

40-88 

7-43 

2-72 

1 85 

.51-03 

RajBhahi Diara area 

23^-46 

C> 

50-02 

101-71 

82 ' 

384-19 

Total • . . 

1,363-20 

< 

302-30 

189-89 


1,846-39 

r 

« 

< 

• 

• 

< 
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These figures are in no way remarkable 
and may with one or two exceptions be 
regarded as fairly normal. Perhaps the 
two most noteworthy features are the 
rather high district figure for cultur- 
able but uncultivated land and the 
rather low percentage of cultivation in 
the Barind area — particularly in the 
rase of thanas Habibpur, Old Malda and 
Gomastapur. The fact that 16-4 per 
cent, of the land area is capable of culti- 
vation, but lies fallow, indicates that 
the jjressure on the land is still far 
below the level obtaining in southern 
and eastern Bengal. This is parti- 
cularly so in the more sparsely inhabi- 
tated areas, where land quii kly goes out 
of cultivation and becomes overgrown 
with high grass. In the Barind the 
great valleys of the Tangan and Purna- 
bhaba rivers are primarily responsible 
for the percientage of the uncultivated 
area. Although cultivation has extend- 
ed considerably, there are still wide 
trac'ts covered with (mrse grass, hijal 
trees and wild rose bushes. On the 
other hand, the area of unculturable 
land is comparatively small except in 
Ratua thana. Here the low lying Tal 
area is constantly liable to inundations 
whicdi leave behind waterlogged stretches 
and deposits of weed. The.se (‘annot l)e 
classified as heels. They are rather 
shallow, saucer-like depressions which 
eventually dry up, but too late to allow 
of cultivation. The large unculturable 
area in the Rajshahi diara strip consists 
of sandy tracts along the Ganges. 

I 

These general (onclusions are corro- 
borated by the detailed figuies for fallow 
land of various classes, set forth in 
Appendix IT. “The principal Barind 
area, consisting of thanas Gajole, 
Habibpur, Old Malda, Gomastapur and 
Nachole, comprises just over one-third 
of the land area of the district, but con- 
tains rather more than one-half of both 
current and old fallow. This is a large 
proportion, when it is considered that 
the area under homesteads, trees and 
bamb(x> is very much smaller there than 
in the rest of the district. 

34. Dofasali area. — Malda is for- 
tunate in the .possession of a fairly 
large twice-cropped area. In this 
respect it presents a great contrast to 
the average paddy-growing districts in 
South Bengal not only in its higher per- 
centage but in the. great variety of crops 
grown. In the following table the areas 
for each tijana are given in acres. ,It 


will be noticed that thanas Harish- 
chandrapur and Kharba in the north- 
west, and Ratua, Manikchak and Sib- 
ganj on the western side of the district 
comprise by far the largest twioe-crop 
ped areas. Towards the centre of the 
district the percentage is less; and in the 
Barind it is comparatively very small. 
The total twice-cropped area is 369 
.scjuare miles representing 27-3 per cent, 
of the net cropped area : — 


Thana. 

1 

Dofasali area 
in acres. 

2 

Per(50xi» 
tage to 
not 

cropped 

area. 

• 3 


•9 

» 

Harishchandrapur 

31 , 698*11 

43*6 

Kharba 

22 . 657*70 

• 32*4 

rjajole 

8 , 638*05 

9*6 

liainangola 

425 • 75 

1 - 2 . 

Habibpur 

4 . 490*91 

7*2 • 

Malda 

4 , 254*51 

11*9 

English Bazar 

12 , 806*08 

29*3 

Bholahat 

2 . 034*89 

10*6 

Gomostapur 

6 , 627*63 

12*7 

Nacholo 

1 , 469*08 

2*8 

r 

8 , 072*09 

23*6 

Kaliiiehak . . < 



1 

23 . 748 * 57 * 

39-6 

f 

27 , 326*06 

49*4 

Katua . . < 



1 

31 , 090 * 79 * 

66*6 

f 

11 . 289*53 

61*7 

Manikchak . . < 

Included 


1 

in Ratua.* 


r 

21 , 407*38 

42*4 

Sibganj . . C 



1 

10 , 465 * 39 * 

35-6 

r 

4 , 751*22 

18 3 

Nawabganj . . < 



1 

2,893 * 98 * 

22 9 

Total 

236 , 148*38 

27 3 



• 


* Lines marked with an asterisk contains fif;ureH of 
Rajghahi diara area. 


35. Paddy land. — Paddy is the main 
crop of the district. Out of a total 
area under cultivation of 1,353 square 
miles, 960 square miles, or 71 per 
cent., is under- paddy. Of the three 
varieties of paddy — aus, aman and boro 
— the large, St area is under aman; a 
les.ser but very considerable area is 
under aus; and a small area under l)oro. 
The following statements give a sum- 
mary of the figures for the district in'* 
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square miles, followed by the figures for large beels. Ratua thana has the 
each thana in acres : — largest acreage of all. Here the higher 


Total 

cultivated 

area. 

Area 

under 

aus. 

Percentage 
to eohiniT) 1. 

Area under 
ammi. 

Percentage 
to column 1 . 

Area under 
boro. 

Percentage 
to column I . 

'Total area 
under 
paddy. 

Percentage 
to column 1 . 

1 


3 

4 

5 

f) 

7 

8 

9 

Sq. miles. 

• 

Sq. 

miles. 


Sq. miles. 


Sq. miles. 


Sq. miles. 



340 

1 

25 1 

579-5 

42-8 

10-5 

.‘Ml 

980 

71 


^ Tliana . 

Net c )cd 

area. 

Area untler 

auM. 

F^oreentago 
of column 

1 if exceed- 
ing 1 per 
cent. 

Area iindcr 
aiTutii. 

Percentage 
of column 

1 if exceed- 
ing 1 per 
cent. 

Area imder 
hon>. 

I’orcentage 
of column 

1 if exceed- 
ing 1 per 
c*ent . 

• 1 

o 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 


Acre.s. 

Acn^M. 


• 

AcrcH. 


.Acres. 


Ha^sheliHiulrnpiir 

72.781-88 

1 4 .888 • 1 5 

29 

45,150-42 

82 

583 • so 


Kharba 

7(),28:MI2 

13.H90-79 

29 

44,029-94 

82 

0 

1,735-81 

o 

(Jajole 

90,158-52 

8,389-91 

9 

87,449-80 

75 

1,7:14-87 

2 

Bamangola 

34,904-02 

4,189-83 

12 

28.009-83 

89 

218-99 


Habibpur 

82,009-48 

5,890-29 

9 

:i9.94l-93 

84 

4.1.35-43 

7 

Old Malda 

35.874 ‘ 28 

7,081-53 

20 

14.888-88 

42 

4.872-72 

14 

English Bazar 

4:1,783-77 

12,459-25 

28 

3,245-41 

7 

994-71 

2 

Bhoiahat 

19,248-01 

2.893-17 

It 

8,821 -Tii 

45 

3,285-08 

17 

Gomastapur 

51,917-09 

7.783-31 

i 

31.323-37 

89 

5.124-87 

10 

Nacbole 

51,915-59 

i 1 .958 • 52 

' 

45,.S33-3I 

KS 

387-28 


Kaliatdiuk 

:}4.2:in I2 

8.8.33-91 

1 29 

55 -.5 7 


383 • 39 


- 

80,029-82* 

:]2,990-79 

55 

18- 1 t 


182-81 


Rattle 

55.347 • 89 

j 24,749-24 

45 

10.713-10 

19 

871-78 

i 


48,711 • 28* 

27,519 19 

.39 

1.3-84 


88-77 


Manikchak 

18,294-81 

7,728*98 

42 

•81 


^ ,37-48 



included in 

Uatuu,* 





i 

Sibganj 

59,528-83 

18,715-42 

.37 

ii,i:io 81 

22 

541 - i:i 



1 29,415 -<14* 

1I,:J99-89 

« 

39 

033-08 


199-53 


Na|irabgarii 

t 

28,I88;i3 

3,829-45 

14 

17,792 -.39 

8S 

559-47 

2 


12,821 ■ 17* 

5,213-74 

41 

1,820-59 

14 

^ 49-:19 



* Linen marked witli an antoriMk I’onlain figures of the Hajshahi diara area. 


The distribution of aus paddy is very 
similar to that of the dofasali area, 
namely in the north-west and west^of 
the district. In the north-west, thanas 
Harishchandrapur and Kharba each 
contatu a fairly large acreage of aus, 
mainly towards the north. » The southern 
portion of Harishchandrapur is lower in* 
level and shelves away into the Tal 
area : that of Kharba contain/s several 


lands along the west of the Mahananda 
and along the noi’th and east of the 
Kalindri are very fertile, while in the 
Tal area, owing to the annual floods 
during the monsoon, aus is grown much 
more widely than amfen. In the west of 
the district thanas Sibganj, Manikchak 
and Kaliachak are . large aus-pro- 
ducing areas, and in , the centre, 
• English Bazar. In the Bapdnd little 
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AU8 is grown as the soil is not suit- 
able. The aus-growing area shown 
in Gajole, Old Malda and Gornasta- 
pur thanas consists mainly of the strip 
bordering the Mahananda. Further 
east in the undulating country, there is 
practically none. Thus Nachole thana, 
which has a very small river frontage, 
shows only 4 per cent. The position is 
exactly the rever.se in the case of aman 
paddy. The figures for the Barind show 
a large preponderance over the rest, of 
the district. In the undulating country, 
apart from a little mustard and other 
rabi crops aman is the only crop grown. 
In the rest of the district the most note- 
"vvorthy feature is the extremely small 
acreage of aman in the c;entral and 
western portions. In English Bazar 
thana the level of the land is rather 
high for the most part, and not suit- 
ed to the cultivation of winter rice. 
Moreove?'. rather more than a quarter 
of the cultivated area is under mango 
orchard and imilberrT*. The casteiii side 
of Kaliachak thana is also mainly 
devoted to mulheny and mango cultiva- 
tion. As one goes further west into the 
diara strip the danger of inundation 
from the Ganges increases, and the soil 
becomes lighter owing to the higher pro 
portion of sand. It is therefore better 
suited to aus. barley, wheat and rabi 
crops, Tliis accounts for the very small 
acreage of winter rice. 

Boro paddy is grown throughout the 
district round the edges of heels as the 
water sulisides. The highest figuies are 
returned by Gomastapur, Malda ami 
Habibpur thanas, wdiere the network of 
heels, left behind by the annual floods 
in the Tanga n»}ind Purnabhaba valleys, 
provides favourable conditions. In 
Bholahat thana, the acreage is mainly 
due to the belt of boro cultivation w'bich 
runs round tlie edge of the vast Bliati.i 
lieel. 

36. Other principal crops. — In addi- 
tion to paddy, a large area i.s employed 
in the cultivation of various fodder 
crops. This is due primarily to the 
natural forces which make it impos- 
sible to grow winter rice in parts of the 
district; and consequently, as might be 
expected, the jireas liable to inundation 
in the Tal and the west of the district 
are those which produce most rabi 

Of these the most widely grown is 
Kalai, of which, there are two main 
varieties — ms.sh kalai and kurti kalai. 
Mustard .js another spring crop wjxich • 


i.s generally grown all over the district, 
but principally in the Tal and the north- 
w^est of the district. The figures cla.ssi- 
fied under “oil seeds” also include a 
crop loc^ally known as Guji or Sorguji, 
which I have not come across in any 
other district. The plants grow to a 
height of between two and three feet, 
and in appearance lesemble closely a 
rather small sunflower. The seeds are 
used for tlie adulteration of mustard 
oil. Towards tlie end of the cold 
weather the spectacle of field after field 
of Guji and mustard is very pleasant to 
the eye, the orange and lemon colour of 
the two crops blending into a harmoni- 
ous whole. 

# 

Of the other pulses wdiich are Videly 
grown the principal are gram, inatar, 
khesari and to a smaller extent masuri. 

Bai’ley is extensively giown in the 
same area that jiroduces the major {ror- 
tion of the rabi crops, and wheat to a 
lesser extent. 

Jute covers a comparatively small area 
and is not a very .successful crop. About 
two-thirds of the crop comes from 
Kharba and Ilarishchandraptii’ thanas; 
the remainder is (‘ultivated rather spora- 
dically down the western side of the 
district. The plants do not reach an 
average height of more than 7 or 8 feet, 
and the quality is very inferior to that 
of Eastern Bengal jute. The crop is 
often straggling and weedy, and the 
outturn in maunds or bales per acre is 
consideralily lower than that of good 
jute districts. 

The following figures .show the area 
under crops which cover more than 
10.000 acres. They include figures for 
the d iara area : — 

Crop. AcTeage. 

Fodder croji (principally 


kalai) ... 83.09i 

Mustard and rape ... 87,199 

Pulses (matar, khesari. 


etc.) 

... 101.480 

Barley 

... 43,616 

G ram 

... 35,100 

Jute 

... 33,307 

Wheat 

... 18,607 

37. Possible 

extension of crops. — ( 


the crops, not included in the list, there, 
are several which merit attention for 
the reason that they are capable of lieing 
‘more widely produced and securing a 
larger profit to the eultitators. The 
most obt{ious case is that of sugarcane. 
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which, in Malda district, is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. The total acreage 
for the whole district is only 1,594 acres, 
most of which is included in two thanas 
Kaliachak and Sibganj. The cultivators 
here say that the plants are damaged by 
an insect, called ruhi, but I do not think 
that this can be the case everywhere. 
The Agricultural Department has tried 
to increase the acreage, and during the 
concluding stages of settlement a sugar 
factory was opened at Panchanandan- 
pur, in the khas mahal estate, to 
encourage more, extensive cultivation 
and help the tenants to market their 
sugarcane. Sugarc'ane has also been 
successfully tried at Onail. a village 
about twT> miles from Habibpur. If 
good results c^an be obtained here there 
is no reaso 7 i why equal succ;ess should not 
be obtained in other parts of the Barind. 
The chief difficulty in this area will be 
to get the people to grow tlie c^rop : at 
present they know nothing of the 
methods of its cultivation. 

Maize is another crop which is 
capable of further extension. The 
acreage according to milan khasra 
figures is only 8,434 acres. Its cultiva- 
tion could 1x5 largely increased in the 
Barind, where it would .serve as a use- 
ful stand-by in times of scarcity. 

Tobacco is not grown on any large 
scale, but is confined to the high ground 
near homesteads. The species generally 
grown is “bilati” which is divided 
locally intb two cla.sses, “ghar suka” and 
“baher suka,” according as it is dried 
inside the huts or outside. The former 
is generally used for chewing and the 
latter for smoking. Tobacco cultivation 
received a strong impetus when the 
prkies leaped up some years ago; but at 
the time of the settlement operations it 
had fallen as low as Rs. 6 a mauncf. Its 
extension is possible, but is likely to 
depend largely on the market price. 
Unless prices rise, it is likely to remain 
a crop cultivated largely for local t!on- 
sumption rather than for export. 

Linseed is a crop, which is not grown 
on a large scale, but which with market- 
ing facilities can be profitable. It is 
cultivated chiefly in Harishchandrapijr 
and in the clayish soil oin both sides of 
the Tangan valley. The area under lin- 
seed is 5,006 acres, and is capable of 
considerable extension in (Sie Tal area 
and the north-west. It is a hardy plant 
which will grt)w in land which has only 
b^n roughly ploughed up once twice. 


38. Vegetables. — The vegetables most 
commonly grown over the district are 
brinjals, chillies, patals, ucchas, onions, 
radishes and cucumbers. Gourds of differ- 
ent species, of which the lau is most 
generally found, are grown on the roofs 
of houses. Potatoes are also grown, and 
a small quantity of cabbages and cauli- 
flowers which are sold in the principal 
markets such as English Bazai’ and Old 
Malda. 

Of these vegetables, the potato is cul- 
tivated on a very small scale. The figure 
for the whole district is only 1,243 
acres, and the produce from this small 
area is invariably taken for sale in local 
hats and is not consumed by the pro- 
ducers. The restricted cultivation of a 
tuber which appears so frequently on 
European tables (of those who do not 
subscribe to the belief that it conduces 
to adipose tissue) must always appear 
rather strange to western minds. The 
potato is neither difficult nor expensive 
to cultivate, and it' gives a high yield. 
There can be no doubt whatever that in 
areas like the Barind it would act as a 
most useful supplementary diet in the 
event of the failure or partial failure of 
the winter rice crop. At a conservative 
estimate, the yield would be 30 raaunds 
per acre; so that even one bigha would 
{)e capable of producing 400 seers, suffi- 
cient to allow of the daily con.sumption 
of two pounds throughout the year. 
Ignorance and conservatism are the 
reasons for the failure of tuiltivators in 
the less fertile parts of the district to 
increase their resources by such obvious 
means. 

39. Trees and frults.-rThe Barind is 
conspicuous by the absence of trees. 
Isolated simul, pakur, peepul and nim 
trees are common, but the only trees of 
any economic value are tlie date-palms 
which grow sporadi(!ally over the eastern 
side of the district, and the tal tree, 
which is found in some quantity in the 
south of the Barind. Bamboos and 
plaintain trees are grown but not to any 
extent. 

In the rest of the district the most 
heavily wooded areas are English Bazar 
and Kaliachak thanas and the banks of 
the Mahananda and Kalindri rivers. 
The most common tree is the date-palm, 
which is tapped for*its juice for the 
manufacture of sugar. The supari or 
areca-nut is grown mainly close to home- 
steads, but it is not to be found to the 
‘same, extent as in many other .districts. 
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Similarly bamboos, though commonly 
grown, ^orm a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the wooded area. The babul 
tree is found generally, but principally, 
in the west of the district towards the 
Ganges diara area. Its tough wood is 
particularly suitable for the manufac- 
ture of ploughs. The cocoanut-palm is 
rarely to be seen. 

Of the fruit-bearing trees, the prin- 
cipal is the mango. Mango cultivation 
has such an important bearing on the 
economic life of the district that an 
account of the methods of cultivation 
and the business in the fruit has been 
separately given in the previous chapter. 

Of the other fruit-bearing trees, the 
plaintain is commonly grown round 
homesteads. Its fruit is of a rather in- 
ferior quality and often of the “fl»wery” 
type; but it seems to have a regular sale 
in local hats. Jack fruit trees are also 
extensively grown and the fruit com- 
mands a ready sale. • The average price 
is f) or t) annas for a good size fruit. To 
the European palate it appears rather 
coarse and highly flavoured. The lichi, 
on tlie other hand, like the mango, pro- 
duces a fruit of most excellent flavour 
Another tree which is commonly found 
over the district is the Borie. This pro- 
duces a small plum, which turns yellow 
as it ripens, and is then picked by the 
cultivators. Other fruit-bearing trees 
are the guava, tamarind, custard apple, 
bel and jam. 

40. Agriculture. — Paddy cultivation. 
— The methods of paddy cultivation are 
so familiar that they require only the 
briefest description. 

For aus cultivation the fields are 
ploughed up and harrowed five or six 
times during February and March, when 
the early showers have moistened the 
soil. The seed, about 24 seers per acre, 
is shown broadcast in the early part of 
April and the ground is again ploughed 
and harrowed. Ordinarily there is one 
weeding. The crop is harvested in i^ep- 
tember and the average outturn may be 
taken at 12 maunds per acre. 

Araan paddy falls into two classes — 
the species whjch is transplanted, known 
as haimantik, and that which is broad- 
cast, known as aghani. Haimantik 
paddy is sown in afseedling bed, general- 
ly after the showers in May. The quan- 
tity of seed required is 20 seers per acre. 
The fields which are to receive the paddy 
are ploughed up, normally five times * 
throughout 'June, and. when the rains 


have set in, the ails are repaired to hold 
as much water as possible and the trans- 
plantation commences. Weeding is not 
strictly necessary. The crop is h'livest- 
ed in late November or in Dev'ember. 

The normal outturn is *18 maund.s per 
acre, but in the Barind it is difficult to 
give any accurate figure because t he out- 
turn varies considerably, as does the 
value of land, according to the tsvel. 
The valleys lying between the undula- 
tions are naturally the most productive, 
as plenty of rain water accumulates, and 
they are the least likely to suffer from 
the effects of drought. The lowest level 
is locally known as kandar, „ and is 
capable of producing 20 hiaunds in 
specially good localities, and on an 
average 18 maunds per acre. ’ 

The slopes, which are known as 
“arkandar,” are liable to get a Jess 
adequate supply of water and are 
accordingly less valuable. Their out- 
turn would be 14 or 15 maunds per acre. 
The highest land is the least valuable, 
and is often affected by drought which, 
if it does not ruin the crop, leaves it 
stunted. The average outturn in the 
danga, or high land, cannot be taken 
at more than 10 maunds per acre. 

There is a general belief that the soil 
of the Barind is deteriorating. The 
origin of this belief is not however ascer- 
tainable, and there is no apparent 
reason why the soil should deteriorate 
there more than elsewhere. It might be 
more coj’rect to say that the outturn of 
paddy has decreased, but that is a very 
different proposition. As previously 
mentioned prosperity in the Barind de- 
pends primarily on a regular rainfall, 
and in this respect it has been singular- 
ly unfortunate during the last decade. 
Anotljfer rea.son to which I believe the 
decreased outturn may be ascribed, is-the 
transference of land into the hands of 
money-lenders and other non-agricul- 
turists. This point has l)een discussed 
more fully elsewhere, but so far as its 
effect upon agriculture is concerned, it is 
evident that it is likely to lead to a de- 
crease in production. Let us suppose 
that a tenant has three holdings. He 
falls into debt, and mortgages one of 
them, which is eventually sold up. The. 
mahajan .takes possession, and accord- 
ing to the general custom allows the 
'tenant to continue on the land as an 
adhiar. The tenant bears' all expenses 
of cultivation and receives one-half Of 
the produce as his share. Obviously he 
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is not ^oing to take so much trouble over 
manuring and properly preparing his 
adhi land, as he does over the other two 
holdings. It may be true that he will 
penalise himself by decreasing his own 
share of the produce, but he has not the 
same interest in the adhi land. Conse- 
quently adhi cultivation is carried out 
either in a rather superficial manner, or 
in a hurry after the tenant has finished 
the cultivation of his own lands. There 
is therefore ground for believing that 
the increase in the transference of occu- 
pancy rights to non-agricidturists pro- 
portionately decreases the output of the 
soil. 

For, the cultivation of aghani or 
broadcast paddy, the methcxl of prepar- 
ing the lapd is the same, with the excep- 
tion that ails are not necessary to retain 
the water. In the north-west of tlie dis- 
tricjji, the paddy-growing land is ciassi- 
fiecl according to the species of paddy 
grown. Thus, land swon with trans- 
planted paddy is known as “ropa” from 
the word meaning to plant, and that 
sown broadcast is c’lalled “rneda.” 

The seed for Iioro paddy is sown in 
October in soft clayish .soil generally 
situated near the edge of a beel. When 
the seedlings are nearly a foot high they 
are transplanted into a similar, but 
rather larger, plot. Meanwhile the 
land which is to receive them is plough- 
ed three or four times, and churned up 
with the water covering it. In January 
the seedlings are finally transplanted, 
and the crop is harvested towards the 
end of April or in May. The yield is 
higher than that of any otlier kind of 
paddy, but the grain is coarser. The 
average outturn is 24 maunds pei- acre. 

41. Irrigation. — Reference has been 

made to the large number of tanks which 
are^ .scattered all over the Baring and 
which, from their level and position, 
clearly indicate in many cases, the exist- 
ence of an irrigation .system during an 
earlier civilisation. The.se tanks play 
an important part to-day in the irriga- 
tion of paddy land, ancl in a year of 
short rainfall they may, if there be suffi- 
cient water in thein, save the aman crop 
over a very considerable area, 'jrtie 
arkandar land on the slopes of undula- 
tions stands naturally in the 'greatest 
need of irrigation. The Jowest land 
only requires irrigation in times of . 
drought, whije the bhita lands around 
hqmesteads are irrigated from, ponds 
and the sources of drinking ‘ water. 


Curiously enough more attention is paid 
to the latter two classes of land. The 
slopes are often neglected, although it is 
easier to irrigate them. 

There are two methods of irrigation, 
which are Icx^ally known as “sechan” 
and ‘‘melan.” Sochan consists of rais- 
ing the water, when the land to be irri- 
gjited is on a higher level than the water 
of the tank. For this a “jant " is em- 
ployed. consisting of a hollowed out tree 
trunk fastened to bamboo posts which 
are eml)edded in the tank. The water is 
I'aised. and sluiced down a narrow chan- 
nel into the first field. When this field 
has received its full capacity, a cut is 
made in the ail. and the water is allowed 
to flow into the next field. The prcx'ess 
is continued until all the fields have 
been irrigated within a convenient 
radius of the tank. 

Melan is the rever.se ca.se. when the 
level of the water is higher than that of 
(he land to be irrigated. A narrow cut 
is made in the bank of the tank, general- 
ly at one cwner, through which the 
water runs until a sufficient .supply has 
been obl.ainecl. The channel is then 
filled in with enough earth to stop the 
flow. As might be c^xpected. sechan is 
the form of iri'igation in general use 
during the earlier .summer months, and 
melan when the rains have .set in and 
the tanks are full of water. 

There is no hard and fast system of 
irrigation with strictly definecl rights, 
and no case of a dispute ewer irrigation 
rights was brought to our notice. The 
general custom is for tenants to take 
water each year from the same tank, over 
the same fields of theii' neighbours to 
their own land; but the cu.stom has not 
crystallised to the same extent as in dis- 
tricts like Burdwan. Consequently a 
less elaborate form was devised for re- 
cording irrigation rights. It simply 
showed the source of supply with its 
locally known name, if any; the plot 
numlx^r of the fields which are irrigated 
from it; and the method of irrigation, 
whether seclian, melan, or both. Where 
irrigation channels were of sufficient 
width to be .separately plotted, they 
were shown on the map; otherwise the 
line of outflow was indicated by an 
arrow . 

There is a tendency towards the 
gradual diminution of the water-supply 
from these tanks in the* Barind. Some 
,of them have silted up, and there is no 
one in the Icx^alitj^ with the initiative or 
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energy to have them re-excavated. The 
banks of others have been encroached 
upon and ploughed up by tenants. The 
landlords following a rather short- 
sighted policy, have settled the banks in 
order to increase their rent-rolls by a 
few rupees. In some cases the beds of 
tanks have been settled as well. Where 
the banks are brought under cultiva- 
tion the inevitable result is that they be- 
come flattened out. The wiser policy 
would be to build them up in order to 
store as much water as possible. The 
settlement of jalkar rights in tanks is 
another misguided policy which is likely 
to lead to conflict between the lessees 
and the tenants of neightouring lands 
which are irrigated from the tanks so 
leased. Not only that, but it is an 
encroachment on the irrigation right of 
easement. 

Mr. Adams-Williams considered that 
it would be a practical proposition to 
develop an irrigation’ scheme for the 
Barind, by using the Mahananda as the 
source of water-supply, and running 
pipe lines from centres located along 
the river bank. On the other hand, any 
such scheme would l)e extremely expen- 
sive, and for that reason there is no 
object in putting it forward at present 
as a practical suggestion. It has been 
the disheartening experience of Collec- 
tors in Malda that scheme after scheme 
prepared under the Agricultural and 
Sanitary Improvement Act — some ’ of 
them of great practical value — have had 
to be abandoned, simply because it was 
found impossible to raise sufficient con- 
tributions from the landlords and 
tenants to put’ them into execution. 
Government was expected, as usual, to 
provide the entire sum required, and the 
method of recovery from the tenants 
benefited, was conveniently shelved. 

42. Embankments. — In addition to 
the irrigation tanks, there is a number 
of private embankments for irrigation 
purposes, which indicate that a few of 
the landlords and jotedars are alive to 
the necessity of a regular water-supply. 

Between mauzas Kotalpur and Adam- 
pur, and between mauzas Khochakandar 
and Gopalnagar, there are two fair 
sized embankments. The former is 
about one-third of ’a mile in length, and 
serves the dual purpose of storing water 
in winter and summer and keeping out 
flood water t during the rains. The 
latter, about a quarter of a mile, in 
length, fornis a reservoir from which 


water is taken for irrigation, and which 
is stocked with fish. There are also two 
large embankments, purely for irriga- 
tion purposes, near the boundary 
between Dolachhola and Patharmandal 
,,and the boundary between Saidpur and 
Pathar Amarpur, Both these embank- 
ments are about half a mile in length, 
and ten to twelve feet in height. These 
four embankments are in Habibpur 
thana. 

In Malda thana there are several im- 
portant embankments. The largest is 
the old Badshahi Sarak running east- 
wards into Dinajpur to which reference 
has been made elsewhere. Over part of 
its length between ‘ mauzas Ba^debpur 
and Berakhawani it is known as the 
Ranju bund. At this point it stores a 
large quantity of rain water which 
accumulates in the low lying area to the 
north. This water is the source of i^yi- 
gation for the boro crop which is grown 
to the south of the embankment. It is 
maintained by the patnidar, who realises 
subscriptions from the tenants. 
Between Jatradanga and Kaluari, there 
4 is a narrow winding embankment about 
a mile in length, which seryes to irrigate 
an area of about 400 acres ; and in Halna 
an embankment half a mile long and 10 
feet high which supplies an area of 
about 100 acres. 

The most important embankments in 
Malda police-station are those in Jalkar 
"iBithan and in Koar, a couple 6f miles to 
the north. These regulate the supply 
of water to the main boro-gi^wing area 
of Malda thana, covering an area of 
about 2,500 acres. When the northern 
embankment is opened and the southern 
one closed, .the , water from the Tangan 
river is allowed to rush in, but cannot 
escape to ’the south, so that the 
intervvming tract is well covered 
with water. When transplantation 
commences, less water is required; 
the southern embankment is opened, and 
the surplus water runs back into the 
Tangan. As the soil begins to dry up 
the northern embankment is again 
opened, and this process is continued at 
intervals until the crop is harvested. 
The annual cost of maintaining these 
embankments . is between Rs. 200 and 
Rs. 300 and is realised from the 
tenants by the patnidar. The construc- 
tion of two sluice gates, one in either 
'bund, was the subject of one of the 
schemes under Act VI of 1920 (Agricul- 
tural ax)d Sanitary Improvement Ach). 
The estimated cost was Rs. 22,000 
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which would work out at about Rs. 8 
per acre of the area benefited. The 
scheme has not yet been put into execu- 
tion. The irrigation of this area is, of 
course, exceptional. The normal method 
consists of rj^ising water to a slightly 
higher level with a “jant” and conduct- 
ing the water down narrow channels to 
the boro fields. 


Chapter IV — The People. 

43. Census figures and distribution. 

— Since the first census oi 1872 the 
population of the district has shown a 
regular increase, with the exception of 
the decade 1911-21, when there was a 
small decrease. The figures are given 
in the following table : — 


Thana. 

Census of 
1872. 

Census of 1881. 

Census of 1891. 

r 

Population. 

Population. 

Increase or 
decrease. 

Population. 

Increase or 
decrease. 

* ♦ 

English Bazar 

85,702 

85,045 

-0*77 

06,403 

+ 13-5 

Malda 

.50,563 

50,894 

• 

-1 -65 

58,860 

+ 15*2 

Gargaribi (Ratua) 

65,548 

80,024 

t22 1 

107,849 

4-33 0 

K^iarba 

92,011 

103,051 

1 12() 

112,095 

1 8*5 

Gajole . . . . 

.55,316 

54,317 

- 1-8 

63,798 

+ 17*5 

Kaliachak 

119,375 

115,692 

~ 31 

120,055 

f 12 0 

Gomastapur 

48,999 

52,810 

-f- 7-8 

56,576 

1 7-0 

Shibganj ■ 

105,717 

102,162 

- 3-3 

114,998 

4- 12 -5 

Nawabganj . . . . 

53,195 

66,453 

-1-24 -9 

74,620 

4 12-03 

Total 

1 

676,426 

710,448 

+ 5 0 

814,919 

+ 14*4 





Censu.s of 1901. 

rcnsus of 1911, 

Cen.'^Ufi of 1921. 

* Census of 1931. 

Thana. 













Population. 

Increase or 
decrease. 

Population. 

Increase or 
decrease. 

Population. 

Increase or 
decrease. 

Population. 

Increase or 
decrease. 

Tulsihatta (Hamhchandrapur) 

48.184 

t 

4 -8 

57,205 

4-19*90 

71,845 

4 25 4) 

82,596 

f 15 *0 

Khirba 



70,810 

MO -4 

82,899 

4 16 *37 

80,510 

■ J 

8,3,594 

4 3 *8 

Oajolc 



79,776 

4-25 0 

96,763 

1 21 *05 

66,773 

1 f 2*0 

r 07,023 

i 1*9 

Bamangola 



Included In Gajolc. 



30,872 

t 30,511 

- 1*2 

Old Malda 



72,848 

4 22 00 

84,22^ 

4- 16 -41 

32,707 


r :M),584 

- 6 *6 

Hablbpur 



Included in Old Malda. 



47,414 

J 

1 48,909 

4 3*3 

English Bazar 



00,440 

- 6-2 

94,617 

b 4 *61 

02,900 

1 -14*5 

r 09,651 

4 10 *7 

4 27 *0 

Bholahat 



Included In English Bazar. 



17,990 

J 

C 22,842 

Batua 



68,742 

4-7*8 

13.5,093 

4-22*16 

81,073 

} -4-. 

r 85,795 

4 6*8 

Manlkcbak 



43,055 

- *3 

mluded in Ratua. 

55,237 

[.« 65,268 

4 0*1 

Kaliachak 



148,901 

4*14*8 

164,801 

4-11*20 

167,828 

4*2 

164,574 

4 4*3 

Shibgan] 



127,906 

• ,!-ll*2 

150,371 

4-16 *70 

147,288 

^ 2*1 

123,922 

-18*9 

Oomaatapur 



60,316 

,-f 6 *6 

67,414 

411*77 

1 65,865 

- 2*3 

51,347 

-^22 0 

XawabganJ 



73,393 • 

*- 1*6 

71^274 

- 0 *34 

64,010 

} H- 1-7. 

r 107,506 

4' 65 *6 

Kachole 

« 


Included iu 1 

Nawabganj. 



* 24,000 

1 29,586 

a - 

4-19 *8 

a 

Total 


684,030 

4-i8*6 

1,004,169 

418r88 

1,012,400 

.. - 1 *3 

t 

1,063,766* 

4-4*1 




















I^he figures have been ^iven thana by 
thana, although the statistical results 
are apt to' be misleading. There have 
been adjustments of thana boundaries, 
which make some figures appear inaccu- 
rate, and in some cases the census*figures 
for tfiana areas are open to doubt. The 
most . remarkable instance is Gajole 
thana. The census figure for 1931 gives 
the area as 105 square miles, and the 
density of population as 638 persons per 
square mile; whereas the settlement 
figure, excluding river area, is 183 
square miles giving a density of 366 per 
square mile. Evidently the 1931 census 
figure for the thana area is incorrect. 
Probably it is unsafe to attempt detail- 
ed deductions from the figures, but they 
serve to indicate what have been the 
principal movements of the population 
since 1872, and which areas have, been 
most affected. 

The most striking feature of the 
earlier period is the rapid increase in 
the western side of the district, repre- 
.sented by Patna, Kaliachak and Sib- 
ganj ; and in the Barind on the east, ra;- 
presented by Malda, Gajole, Gomasta- 
pur and Nawabganj. This was due in 
the former case to immigration, chiefly 
of Muhammadans from Murshidabad 
district; and in the latter to the influx 
of Santals into the Barind from the 
Santal Parganas. The movement seems 
to have .started about 1880. In the fol- 
lowing decade nearly twenty thousand 
Santals, and sixteen thousand Muham- 
madans from .Mui'shidabad had taken 
up land in the district. The Santals 
were attracted by the jungle, which at 
that time covered much of the Barind, 
and by the low rates of rent wdiich were 
offered to them for clearing it. In the 
next decade the colonisation of the 
Barind reached its height. There was a 
tremendous influx of Santals and their 
population was returned in 1901 as fifty - 
two thousand, compared with twenty- 
one thousand at the previous census. 
The following decade saw a further in- 
crease of over fourteen thousand, bfit 
thereafter the movement died away, and 
the Santal population has remained 
more or less constant, immigration being 
balanced by emigration to the Barind of 
Dinaipur and Rajshahi, and even to the 
Nepal Terai. The Muhanimadan inflow 
continued steadily'* up ti|l the 1911 
census. The Ganges had been moving 
westward’ and southward at the expense 
of Murshidabad, and the alluvial forma- 
tions on the Malda side attracted large 


number of settlers wbo gradually spread 
inland. 

The general I decrease shown by the 
1921 census was due to malaria, which 
broke out in ^epidemic form during 
several years, and was particularly 
severe in the central part of the district. 


During more recent times the only 
thana which has shown a consistently 
large increase is Harishchandrapur. 
Here also there was a consideraflble area 
under jungle. It has been brought 
• under cultivation partly by Muham- 
madans from Murshidabad and partly 
by immigrants from Bihar. In the 
census of 1931, the only remarljable 
variation was in the south-east corner of 
the district, where Nawabganj and 
Nachole showed a considerable increase. 
It is difficult to ascribe a reason for this 
sudden development, but it may be d^je 
in part to the construction of the new 
railway line from Nawabganj to Abdul- 
pur. Nawabganj has always been a 
large exporting centre, and it is not 
unlikely that the facilities for trans- 
port have developed trade in that area. 
That would also account for the increase 
of 25 per cent, in the population of the 
town. 


The two main divisions of the popu- 
lation are Hindus and Muhammadans. 
In the first census of 1872 the Hindus 
were in the majority : in that of 1931 
they are in a minority. The compara- 
tive figures are : — 

1872. 1031.,^ 

• Per ^er 

cent. cent. 


Hindus .. 356,298 52 -7 444,406 - 42*2 

Muhainmadans . . 310,890 ^ 46*0 571,943 — 54*3 

Others , .. 9,238 = 1-3 37,417 3-5 

# 

The large increase in the Muham- 
madan community is due primarily to 
the. immigration from Mursnidabad dis- 
' trict, but also to a higher birth rate. 
The increase under the head “Others” is 
due to the colonisation of the Barind by 
Santals and a few thousand Oraons. It 
may be noted, however, that in the last 
census rather more than half the Santal 
population w;as returned as Hindu. 
The Santal and Oraon population, both 
Hindu and' tribal, forms almost 7 5 per 
cent, of the total population. 

The Hindu and Muhammadan popu- 
* lation was fairly evenly distributed iif 



but tbe various waves of immigra- 
tion have resulted in a large prepon- 
derance of either community in certain 
areas. Thus on the western side of the 
district, the Muhammadans are in a 
large majority witlj the exception of 
Manikchak tdiana.# In thanas Sib- 
ganj and Kaliachak particularly they 
outnumber the Hindus by more than 
two to one. in the north-west they 
are in a •-majority, though not 

to such a marked degree. in the 
Barin(^ the reverse is the case, 
especimly in the northern . half. 
Thanas Habibpur and Gajole are San- 
ta! strongholds, and here their pre- 
ponderance over Muhammadans is very 
marked. Further south, the Santals 
and Hindus have a majority in Nadiole ; 
but in thhnas Gomastapur and Nawab- 
ganj, there is thickly populated strip 
along the eastern bank of the Maha- 
hatda, where the population is very 
largely Muhammadan. The more 
sparsely populated areas in the undulat- 
ing country further east are inhabited 
by the Santais. 

44. Castes. — The following table in- 
cludes those Hindu castes, Muham- 
madan social groups, and aboriginal, 
tribes which number more than a half 
per cent, of the total population : — 


Hindus 


Baisnab 

6,646 

Binfl' 

10,960 

Brahmin 

10,090 

Goala 

14,325 

Mari 

6,530 

,Kalu Teli 

8,078 

Kamar 

9,483 

Kurmi 

6,777 

Mahi§hya 

9,706 

Napit 

7, .536 

Pali' 

6,183 

* Baiijangshi 

Sadgope 

42,009 

12,281 

Santal 

38,309 

Tanti 

16,043 

Tiyar 

10,314' 

Muhammadans . 


Mumin Jolah — 


“Sheikh Mamin” ..! 

6,971 

Sayyad 

2,049 

Others ...» 

5^,923 

• AhorigtTuds. 


Santals ... 

32V879 


Among the various subtiivisions of 4be 
Hindu community the most outstanding 
feature is the very small proportion of 
higher caste Hindus. Brahmins number 
rather over ten thousand, a small num- 
ber, though higher than that of -a few 
other districts. Kayesthas and Bait^as, 
on the other hand, number 3,822 and 671, 
respectively. With the exception of 
Darjeeling and the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, these are easily the lowest fibres 
of any district in Bengal. The lower 
classes are remarkable for their, diversity 
. and for the large niimber of semi-abori-, 
ginal tribes which have their origin in 
Bihar. The largest class numerically is 
the Rajbangshi community, residing 
mainly in the Barind, and numbering 
forty-two thousand. Then come the 
Santals, who have been returned as 
Hindus, thirty-eight thousand in num- 
ber, residing almost entirety in the 
Barind. Tantis, sixteen thousand, 
Goalas and Nagars fourteen thousand 
each. Binds and Tiyars, ten thousand 
each, come next; followed by a long list 
of castes, some of which are not found in 
any number in other districts. 

Among the aboriginal classes, or 
classes which are of aboriginal origin, 
the Santals number thirty-two thousand, 
Turas over four thousand, Koras and 
Oraons about three thousand, followed 
by Mundas and others. 

45. Aristocratic families. — There 
are few aristocratic families which 
reside in the district. TI\e better known 
zamindars such as the Maharaja of 
Mymensingh, the Maharaja of Lalg^la 
and Srijut Shanti Sekhareswar Ray are 
non-resident. The proprietor of the 
largest estate within the district, the 
Raja Bahadur of Chanchal, has not 
resided at Chanchal for many years. 

Of the resident families, there are- 
several whose history goes back many 
centuries, but of which little reliable in- 
formation of any historical value is 
forthcoming. 

I’he Harishchandrapur Zamindar, 
Babu Ram Kinkar Ray, is descended 
from an old and influential family, 
which is said to have taken up its resi- 
dence at Ekbarpur at the time of the 
Mahratta invasion. The first zamindar 
of whom there is any account was Dina 
Nath Roy. His eldest son was childless, 
and adopted Kali Pra^d Ray, the son 
of a younger brother. Kali Prasad was 
zamindar at the time of tlie permanent 
settlement. Bam Kinkar Baou’s estate 
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is known ns the Bara faraf. The 
Chota Taraf is the property of Babu 
Mohini Mohan Misra, who comes from 
another old anil aristocratic family. 

In English Bazar the most influential 
family is that of Ilai Saheb Jadunandan 
Chowdhury and his cousin Babu 
Asutbsh Chowdhury. This family is 
said to have come originally from 
Benares at the time when Tanda was 
the capital of Bengal, in the middle of 
the 16th century. Eventually they 
settled down in English Bazar, where 
they prospered greatly from their silk 
andf hanking business. They acted as 
the “banyan” of the East India Com- 
pany, and their commercial activities 
extended as far as Patna and Mirzapur. 
In the first half of the 19th century 
they began to acquire zamindari pro- 
perty by* purchase, and have gradually 
increased their estates. To-day the 
family is the wealthiest in the district, 
and plays a prominent part in public 
life. 

The only other influential Hindu 
families are those of the Bulbulchandi 
and Singabad zamindars, Babu Rajen- 
dra Narayan Kay and Babu Bhairaben- 
dra Narayan Ray. The families come 
from a Bhtiihari Brahmin stock, and 
are distantly related among themselves 
and to the Maharaja of Lalgola. Their 
origin is aristoca-atic. 

Among Muhammadans there are 
several oid f'fi^nilies, the most influential 
of which are the Begum Sahiba, Zamin- 
dar of Kohanpur, and Khan Bahadur 
Abul Hayat Khan Chaudhuri, Zamin- 
dar of KotwSli. 

The first ancestor of the Rohanpur 
family, of whom there is any historical 
knowledge, was Nawab Fazle Mowla 
Khan, who was descended from a vizier 
of one of the Emperors at Delhi- He 
emigrated to Murshidabad where he 
married into the family of the Nawab of 
Murshidabad. He was the great grand- 
father of the present Begum Sahiba, 
who, being herself unmarried, has 
adopted the two sons of her late sister. 

The Kotwali Zamindar is descended 
from an old Pathan family, which emi- 
grated into Beagal several centuries 
ago. There is no authentic early 
history, save >that the estates were 
granted tojbh© ancestor of the present 
Zamindar as a reward for his militarjs 


servic^. The Khan Bahadur received 
his title recently for his loyal servicips 
during the civil disobedience movement. 

Mention may also be made of the 
Khan Zamindars of Nurpur, another 
old Pathan family. Their property has 
been considerably reduded, but their 
bearing and local influence indicate 
their aristocratic origin. 

'46. Middle classes. — The middle 
classes form a very small percentage of 
the population, though in the towns 
their proportion is naturally higher. 
English Bazar contains the largest num- 
ber of middle class gentry. Under the 
category of the learned professior* come 
the lawyers, doctors and teachers. Ser- 
vice-holders include officers and clerks 
engaged in the public offices, or in 
zamindari and business employ. Mer- 
chants and traders, including a number 
of Marwaris, are engaged chiefly in ihe 
silk and mango business; and the 
money-lenders comprise merchants, 
well-to-do agriculturists and landlords- 
The professional classes and service- 
holders are generally better educated 
and have mo)*e advancied ideas of com- 
fort and sofdal intercourse. The other 
classes are interested primarily in 
money-making. They have a more res- 
tricted outlook and their manner of 
living is inferior. 

The town population of Nawabganj 
is very similar to that of English Bazar, 
though on a rather smaller scale. 
There is a civil court, which affords an 
income to the legal profession ; and a 
considerable volume of trade in paddy, 
jute, brass and bell-metal. 

In Old Malda, the middle classes 
consist almost entirely of money-lenders, 
traders and homeopathic doctors. ^The 
Agarwalas are the most influential 
class and the trade consists chiefly in 
paddy and broking. 

The Barind contains a few middle 
class families, consisting of petty land- 
lords, jotedars, money-lenders and 
gomostas in zamindari offices. The last 
class have in some cases succeeded in 
acquiring ^considerable areas of land, 
generally by unscrupulous methods. 

j 

' In the north of the district, the 
village, or almost town, ,of Kaligram 
contaias a colony of middle class people, 
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wlio are engaged chiefly in money- 
lending. At Malatipur, in the same 
area, there are some wealthy money- 
lenders. 

In the we.st of the district, there is a 
large community of Maithili Brahmins, 
who reside mainly along the Kalindri 
river, chiefly in Katua tnana. This is 
another class who gave a great deal of 
political trouble- 

The Lalas and*Chatries are the other 
classes who reside in this area. The 
former are occupied chiefly in zamin- 
dari service. The latter are chiefly 
money-lenders who are said to have 
come originally from Jaipur. 

V 

In the sohlh of the district the middle 
classes consist chiefly of small landlords, 
influential jotedars, traders, and the 
inevitable money-lenders. 

4r. Santals. — Of the agricultural 
classes, the most numerous among non- 
Muhammadans are the Santals. They 
are divided into four sects — the 
Christians, the Satyain Sibam, the 
Kheroars and the Santals proper who 
retain all the aboriginal customs. 

The Christians are comparatively few 
in number, and are the converts of 
Protestant and Catholic missionaries, 
who have been working in the district 
for the last two decades. The Roman 
Catholic mission has a centre near 
Rohanpur and .several small churches in 
villages in the Barind. It mu.st be 
iworded to the credit of the mission- 
aries that they were the first to intro- 
duce any form of education among the 
Santals. Owing to their efforts several 
small schools were established, and they 
do what they can to protect their 
converts against oppression from land- 
lords and money-lenders when , this 

occurs. 

(1 

The Satyam Sibam sect originated 
about twelve years ago- It was founded 
by a Brahmin pleader from Dinaipur 
named Kasiswar Chakrabartty, whose 
object, apart from the flees which he 
received, appears to have been to claim 
the Santals for the Hindu community, 
rather on the lines of the Arya Sa^paj. 
He made a deep impression, and num- 
bers of Santals adopted Hinduism- 
They gave up eating pigs, fojvls and 
other forbidden food. Tlfis to the 
orthodox Hindu mind might appear 
highly commendable; but from the 


economic point of view it is the reverse. 
The possession of a numbei* of pigs and 
fowls in times of distress is a consider- 
able asset to the Santals. In marriage 
and social customs this sect has nothing 
to distinguish it from ordinary Santals, 
and their moral and material condition 
has not been affected by their conver- 
sion. The slogan “Satyam Sibam 
Sundaram” is one used by the Brahmos 
but it is not clear why it was adopted 
by the reformer. Left to themselves, 
the Santals are naturally very much 
more truthful than most of their 
neighbours. 

The Kheroars are followers of a 
preacher from Bihar who visits the 
Barind at intervals of about a year, or 
sends one of his disciples. They are 
generally rather fairer in colour than 
the ordinary Santal, and do not take 
any flesh, or drink toddy or pachwai. 
In other respects there is no appreciable 
diffei'ence l)etween them and the ordi- 
nary Santals. 

The Santals proper are divided into 
twelve castes Murrrm, Kisku, Henirom, 
Hasda, Sorea, Mardi, Tudu, Besra, 
Baske, Chore, Bedea and Paurea. 
Their legend is that the first two human 
beings who were created were Pilchu 
Haram and Pilchi Budhi. They had 
.seven sons and seven daughters. The 
sons were given the first seven names 
of the castes mentioned above, and 
married the .seven daughters. Seven 
castes thus ai'ose, and later five others 
were added, though it is not known 
how. It is interesting to note that 
each caste is exogamous, jyid a Murmu, 
for example, cannot marry the daughter 
of a Murmu. 

The Santal community invariably 
build their houses in a group together. 
This is known as the Santalpara, and 
is always at .some distance from the 
Rajbangshi group of houses, which is 
called the Bangalpai'a. The houses 
are well constructed, with .solid walls 
of clay. They are kept scrupulously 
clean, and the Santals are very fond of 
growing hibiscus shrubs in front of 
them, tW red flowers of which are worn 
by the women in their hair on festive 
occasions. 

The social system is under the direc- 
tion of village headmen, called Majhis. 
Their houses are identifiable by a mound 
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of earth outside it, in the centre of which 
is fixed a wooden post, known as the 
Manjithan. On ceremonial occasions, 
the post is painted with vermilion in 
places, and sacrifices are offered to the 
spirits of departed chieftains. Each 
Majhi also keeps a hut, generally un- 
fenced, fon village meetings. His office 
is normally hereditary, but if the suc- 
cessor of a Majhi is reduced to straiten- 
ed circumstances, or incurs the dis- 
pleasure of his c!0-villagers, he is replac- 
ed by , another. The ordinary duties of 
the Majhi are the control over his people 
and their punishment by fines or other 
means for breaches of social customs. 
When there are disputes between 
different villages, the Majhis of three or 
five villages sit together as a tribunal. 
When a family leaves the. village in a 
year of scarcity to make a living else- 
where, their immovable property 
remains in the custody of the Majhi. 

The social unity 'among Santals is 
remarkable. Inter marriage with any 
non-Santal is strictly forbidden; and the 
disregard of a Majhi ’s commands, or the 
commission of a serious social offence, 
brings the whole Santal community down 
upon the offender. On a market day the 
branch of a tree is held up and this 
attracts the entire Santal community 
present at the market. The incident is 
then briefly related, and all ai‘e. dii’ected 
to be present on a given day. On the 
day fixed the whole community appears, 
and when judgment has been passed on 
the offender, his house is ransacked and 
defiled, and a branch is planted in it as 
a sign that he l^as been ex-cornmunicated. 
Until he has paid the penalty, and the 
ban has been lifted, nobody dares to have 
anything to do with him. 

In matters which are regarded as 
tribal secrets, there is a masonic retic- 
ence among Santals through which it is 
impossible to break. I made repeated 
efforts, but without success, to find out 
the name of the plant from which poison 
for arrow-heads is extracted; but every- 
one professed ignorance. 

Santal customs are interesting. The 
first ceremonj% observed is the Nasta, 
which takes. place on the third or fifth 
day after birth. The men are shaved 
and bathed at noon, and when they have 
assembled the father names the child in 
their presence. The first is named after 
his grandfather and the first daughter 
after the ^grandmother. After the diild 
has been nam'ed, the midwife goes round 


the assembly, sprinkling a solution of 
flour and water on the breasts of all pre- 
sent and repeating the name of the child. 
Rice wliich has been boiled with the dust 
of nim leaves is then served to the guests, 
after being offered first to the Haf ram or 
deceased Ancestors. 

The next ceremony is the Sekhi, which 
is the name for the branding marks on 
the wrists of all Santal men. The brand- 
ing is done with a piece of burning 
rag, when the child is five or six years 
old. The girls are not branded, but are 
tattooed on the breast and on one of the 
arms. After marriage the other arm is 
tattooed, but if a woman lose* %. child 
before the .second arm has b^n tattooed, 
it remains as it is. The idea, is that in 
such cases the child would not be able to 
recogni,se the mother in the after life. 

There are several systems of marrisJge. 
The negotiation may be carried out 
through a Ghatak or match-maker; but 
tins is an imitation of Bengali society 
and not a tribal custom. It is however 
less costly as the dowry is smaller. 
Generally marriages are arranged by 
mutual selection, or the young man 
carries off the girl, and takes her to live 
with him In such cases the bride’s 
father approaches the Majhi of the 
bridegroom’s village and demands a 
dowry. If this is paid, and the girl is 
w-illing to stay with the young man. the 
marriage is concluded : otherwise a 
penalty is realised from him and the girl 
retui-ns to her father’s house without any 
social stigma. 

Divorce is adjudicated by the village 
Majhis. If they decide that there 
should be a divorce, the termination of 
the marriage is indicated by the tearing 
across^of a leaf or “bitlaha.” The co- 
respondent is required to pay double ^he 
wife’s dowry to the husband as compen- 
vsation. 

The Santals cremate or bury their dead 
according to their convenience. There 
is no hard and fast rule in the matter, 
but they prefer cremation when fuel is 
available. Great respect is shown to the 
dead and almost the whole village 
attends the cremation or burial. 

Of the Santal festivities the most* 
important* is, the Bandna. This is a 
Jvind of harvest festival which takes 
place after the winter pa<ldy has been 
reaped.. There is no fixed date for it;; 
but the tillage headmen arrange the day 

on which the festivities are to commence. 

• » 
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On the first day sacrifices are made to 
Jahar at the place of worship outside the 
village. A lew fowls and an egg are 
offered in sacrifice. The cattle ai^fe, wash- 
ed and made to walk over the place of 
worship. If one of them tramples o%i the 
sacrificial egg, it is considered ah auspi- 
cious omen for its owner. Then for 
three days there commences a continuous 
round of festivity in which everyone 
joins, irrespective of age. The elders 
indulge in heavy drinking while the 
young men and girls amuse themselves as 
young folk will. The whole period is 
one of unrestrained abandon, and all 
restrictions are thrown off. On the last 
day a ‘ feast is arranged in which the 
whole village participates. 

The Sakrat festival is generally held 
about a fornight after the Bandna. Its 
special feature is dancing with lathis. 
On the second day, a contest in archery 
is held. A plantain tree is set up at a 
distance, and the first competitor who 
hits it, is carried shoulder high by the 
Jog Majhi or joint headman and receives 
the homage of the spectators. 

The Fagua is a counterpart of the 
Doljatra festival. On the appointed day 
the villagers go to the place of worship 
and offer sacrifices. On the way back to 
tlie village they sprinkle each other with 
water, but it is considered highly objec- 
tionable to use coloured water. 

The Cjiata and Karam pujas seem to 
be akin to the Maypole dance. In the 
former an umbrella is tied to the end of 
a pole which has been embedded on the 
ground. In the latter a branch is cut 
from the jungle and planted in a path- 
way. The younger folk dance round it 
from evening until dawn. The branch 
is then uprooted and immersed in a 
neighbouring tank with great cerfemony. 

The Charak fesival takes place in 
April on a moonlit night and is attended 
chiefly by the. younger folk. Normally 
no Santal will stay out of his house after 
dusk for fear of ghosts, but on this occa- 
sion they come to the festival up till mid- 
night. Singing and dancing are its 
chief features, and incidentally it pro- 
vides an opportunity ^or clande^ne 
meetings. 

In character the Santals are naturally 
simple and straightforward, tnough con- 
tAct with some of their less honesf 
neighbours tfend to make them suspicious 
and crafty. They are very superstitious 
an4 in some matters extremely credulous. 


The Satyam Sibam sect, for example, 
was under the leadership of one Jitu 
Santal, whose wildest pronouncements 
were accepted by his followers as gospel 
truth. The Air Survey Company’s aero- 
plane, when photographing over Habib- 
pur thana, was reported to be an incar- 
nation of Krishna. Another dictum of 
Jitu was that the payment of rent to 
landlords had been prohibited, and the 
only payment required was a basketful 
of paddy to himself. As not infre- 
quently happens with these movements 
the Satyam Sibam sect tended to get 
mixed up with politics, and though it 
made no outward demonstration during 
the civil disobedience movement, it was 
always a potential source of trouble. 
The culminating point came when Jitu 
and a number of his followers proclaimed 
their “independence,” and occupied the 
great mosque at Adina. Eventually an 
engagement took place in which one con- 
stable was killed by a poisoned arrow, 
Jitu was shot dead, and several otjher 
Santals were wounded. All this would 
never have taken place if the Santals 
were not ,|^ astonishingly credulous, and 
if Jitu’s activities could have been limit- 
ed. Unfortunately attempts to restrict 
his liberty did not find favour with the 
High Court. 

In spite of their simplicity, however, 
the Santals can be very reticent, as has 
been mentioned before, in certain 
matters affecting their tribal customs. 
There seems to be a kind of masonic bond 
or secret understanding between them, 
so that however simple they may appear, 
there are some things which can never be 
be learned from them. 

They are independent by nature and 
resent being put under any restriction. 
They will only work when it pleases them 
to do so. No Santal could ever lose his 
independence so far as to live by beg- 
ging ; he would prefer starvation. They 
are a cheerful, happy-go-lucky people, 
and there is probably none other that 
takes .so little ‘thought for the morrow.’ 
Their life is full of festivities, and they 
enjoy drinking and music. All over the 
Barind one hears the ipusic of their 
bamboo pipes, especially towards sunset. 
On the other- hand, they are lazy and 
improvident. If th6y get good winter 
crops, they are prepared to spend the 
next six months in idling and merry- 
making. The women arq very much 
‘ harder workers than the men. ,• In addi- 
tion to the household work, ‘they do most 
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of the trauspltmting of paddy seedlings 
— a backbreaking job — and much of tbe 
reaping and threshing. 

48. Rajbangshis. — Tl^p Rajbangshis 
are numerically the next largest com- 
munity. They claim to be de.scended 
from the same origin as the Gooch Behar 
family. Whether that is true or not 
their appearance and features — the high 
cheek bone, broad nose and slightly 
slanting eye — are strongly suggestive of 
Mongolian origin, and not Dravidian, as 
has l)een suggested. Their claim to 
Kshatriya status is very old, but it is 
only within comparatively recent times 
that attempts have been made to advance 
their social status. The movement owes 
its origin to Rai Sahib Panchanan 
Barman, the Rajbangshi leader of Rang- 
pur. A number of the more welkto-do 
Rajbangshis have taken the sacred 
thread and adopted the title of Singh, 
Singha Ray or Sarkar. The movement 
is handicapped however by the fact 
that the more backward Rajbangshis 
have not come into line, and the allied 
castes of Palis and Koches, who aT« even 
more backward, are not admitted by the 
Rajbangshis to have an equal social 
status. 

Locally the Rajbangshis are known as , 
Bangals, and the part of the village in 
which they reside, as the Bangalpata. 
The name is derived from tlieir indi- 
genous origin, as distinguished from the 
Santals and others who are immigrants. 
Little is known of their ealier history. 
They may go back as far as the time 
when the kingdom of Kamrup covered 
northern Bengal, and it is not im- 
probable that after the capital of Gaur 
was abandoned in the latter part of the. 
16th century they settled in the outlying 
country. 

The two most noteworthy of their cus- 
toms are the Mahat system and the 
marriage system. In every village there 
is a headman known as the Mahat. He 
is elected and is distinct from the 
Mandal appointed by the landlord. 
Petty disputes are referred to and decid- 
ed by him. Over each group of twenty- 
two Mahats there is a Raja, to whom 
any one can appeal if dissatisfied with 
the decision of the Mahat. Serious cases 
are often referred diret-fly to him. The 
Baja has a Dewan whose duty is to make 
arrangements for trials and to inform 
the people through an intermediary 
known ai; the Barik. He secures the 
attendanoei of the villagers on the date 


fixed, and the case of either party is ex- 
plained to the Raja by functionarVeB 
known as Kahats. All these posts are 
honorary and are filled by election, but 
as a matter of practice they have become 
hereditary. Their holders have a high 
social status and are gfven places of 
honour at social gatherings. 

Among the majority of the Raj- 
bangshis, the nika system or widow 
marriage is c;ommon''. Sometimes a 
marriage is formally contracted but no 
moral stigma attaches to cohabitation. 
In formal marriages the cost is higher, 
because the bridegroom has to pay a 
dowry to the bride’s father and give a 
marriage feast. In other q^seS a man 
may simply take a widow to live with 
liim, a form of marriage known as 
“kahin,” or a widow may retain her 
deceased husbands’ home and property 
and take a man to live with her. Thisis 
known as “dangua.” Judged by ortho- 
dox standards, morality is lax among the 
Rajbangshis. Cases even occur in 
which wives are. exchanged, or where an 
infiuential man arranges to purchase the 
wife of anothei'. 

In cnaracter they are timid. Unlike 
the Santals. they will not stand up for 
what they consider to be their rights. 
On the other hand they are more intelli- 
gent than the Santals and more thrifty. 
They are fairly g(X)d cultivators, and, 
unlike the Santals, work regularly. They 
make rather a speciality of cultivating 
vegetables and tobactto. 

40. Palis, Deshis and Koches. — The 

Palis, Deshis and Koches are ethnically 
allied to the Rajbangshis. Dr. Bucha- 
non Hamilton, writing early in the 19th 
century, considered that though they 
were distinguishable castes, they came 
from the same origin. Their claim to 
Kshatriya status is not admitted by the 
Rajbangshis who consider themselvej? a 
superior caste. 

Among the Palis there are two sub- 
divisions — the Babu Palis and the Sadhu 
Palis. The former are akin to the Raj- 
liangshis in manners and customs, but 
the latter unlike the Babu Palis are vege- 
tarians. A movement has been started 
to raise their social status. They 
approached the pandits of Nabadwip, 
who obligingly quoted chapter and verse 
to prove •’thqt the Sadhu Palis are 
JCshatriyas. Since then they have taken 
the sacred thread and proclaimed them- 
selves as such. They have given up 
widow rd-marriage, and are trying to 



follow the manners of higher caste 
Hindus. 

The Deshis call themselves Gatiir ’i 
Deshis. It is not unlikely that after the 
abandonment of the capital of ^aur they 
settled in the surrounding country and 
continued to call themselves inhabitants 
of Gaur. Their customs and habits are 
akin to those of the Raibungshis. 

The Koches may be described as the 
most backward of all the castes which 
are of Mongolian origin. , They are 
worshippers of Shiva and their religious 
ceremonies include observances which are 
unknown among other Hindu castes and 
whic}\may be a survival of earlier times. 
For example, they kill pigeons on the 
sacrificial altar and drink the blood. 
Polygamy is practised, as in Hindu 
society, but polyandry also exists, and a 
woman can inherit the property of more 
than one husband, if there are no child- 
ren. 

50. Other Hindu Castes.— The other 
Hindu castes or castes of semi-aboriginal 
origin lyithin the district, are so many 
and so varied that it is not possible, to 
give an account of each. Reference has 
only been made to those castes whose 
customs contain any interesting or note- 
worthy features. 

Of the indigenous Hindus the weavers 
— Tanti and Ganesh — are one of the most 
populous communities. Many of them 
have taken to agriculture owing to the 
decline of the weaving industry. The 
Ganesh caste is slowly decreasing in 
numbers, largely owing to its own custom 
that the marriage dowry has to be paid 
by the bridegroom, instead of to him, as 
in Hindu society. Many cases occur in 
which the bridegrooms are unable to save 
enough money for the dowry until they 
have reached middle age : and marriages 
between men of 50 and girls of 12 or 1.3 
are not uncommon. Naturally the pro- 
portion of young widows in this caste is 
high, and as widow re-marriage is for- 
bidden, it is probable that the caste will 
slowly disappear. 

The milkmen, Goalas and Gopes are 
another fairly large community. T!he 
Gropes are divided into Tour classes — 
Majrote, Kishnota, Maghaia and 
Kanoje. There is no intermarriage or 
eating tcgether between these subdivi-. 
sionfe. In Qther respects they follow 
I^indu customs, but widow marriage is 
practised in all classes. ^ 


The same division into sub-castes is 
found among the Mandals and Telis also. 
The Mandals are divided as follows : — 

I — Nagar Mandals — again subdivid- 

ed into (1) Deb Nagar, (2) Kan- 
hai Nagar, (3) Palas (Paras) 
Nagar and (4) Bholahatia 
Nagar. 

II — Chasi Mandals. 

III — Gangot Mandals. 

IV — Chasat Mandals. 

Similarly the Telis are sub-divided 
into Maghaia, Tihatu, Barkapia and 
Bhatia Telis. 

There is no intermarriage between the 
sub-castes of the Nagars or Telis. The 
first three Teli sub-castes can dine at 
each other’s houses, but even this is not 
permitted among the Nagar Mandals. 
Marriage is generally contracted as in ' 
the higher castes, and a dowry has to be 
paid for the bride in all cases. This 
varies according to the circumstances of 
the contracting parties, but the Telis 
have fixed the limits at Rs. 39 and Rs. 45. 
The Tirhatia Telis allow widow mar- 
riage. Sradh ceremonies are carried out 
according to Hindu rites, but whereas 
the. Telis observe a period of 13 days for 
‘mourning, the Mandals observe one 
month*. 

Another interesting Mandal caste are 
the Chain Mandal^ vmo are found in the 
west of the district.- This caste doeg not 
appear in the census report of 1931 and 
it is not known under what head they 
have been returned. In the census of 
1872 their number was given as 30,000, 
and they are still a fairly numerous and 
well-known caste. Their most remark- 
able peculiarity is that they will never 
touch a chain (this has, of course, no con- 
nection with the name of the caste) . No 
one could say what was the origin of this 
custom, but it probably goes back to tote- 
mistic days. A Chain Mandal would 
not even draw water from a well if a 
chain is attached to the bucket. ^ 

The Binds are another caste who are 
found in the west of the district. They 
number nearly eleven tho?i8and and are 
hardly found in any other district of 
Bengal. They are a non- Aryan caste, 
originating from Bihhr and have always 
been reput^ to have criminal tendencies. 

Among the castes o^ semi-aboriginal 
, (U'igin, the Mushahars afe found in 
largbr numbers ^in Malda- tHiui in any 
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other district. They come from the San- 
tal Parganas, and are employed mainly 
as earth cutters and day labourers. 
They claim to be worshippers of Ram 
Chandra and observe 'Hindu festivals 
such as the Dasara, Saraswati and Kali 
Pujas. I'heir own important festival is 
the "Bouparav” which is held in the 
month of Magh. Sacrifices are offered 
and much merry-making takes place- 

Other castes of aboriginal derivation 
are the Turis, Oraons, Koras, Mundas, 
Muriaris, Bhunjias, Rai Ghatwals and 
Ghasis. 

51 . Muhammadans. — The Sher.m- 
hadiya .^. — Among the Muhammadan 
agriculturists, the most remarkable 
people are those known as the ’Shersa- 
badiyas, or more generally as the 
Baidyas. The name is derived from 
Shersabad Parganaof Murshidabad dis- 
trict, from which they were forced to 
emigrate owing to the erosion of the 
Ganges. There are several theories 
about their origin. One is that they 
were originally Mahrattas, who came to 
Bengal M ith the Mahratta invaders. Tt 
is said that a number of them were made 
prisoners .and forced to accept Islam. 
Their appearance however is unlike that 
of the typical Mahratta, and it .seems 
more likely that they are descendants of 
the army o^ Sher Shah, one of the 
Afghan kings. Whatever their origin 
may be, it is certainly not Bengali. 
They are for most part big men, of fine 
physique, with full black beards (unlike 
the rather straggly beards one generally 
sees) and with deepest eyes. 

They are veyy good agriculturists .and 
will spend much time and labour on the 
reclamation of land which the ordinary 
cultivator would not attempt to clear. 
Mot^|j«of the Tal area in Ratua and 
Harischandrapur thanas was brought 
under cultivation by them, and more 
recently the^ have taken up the “dubas” 
or valleys of the Tangan and Purnabhaba 
rivers. In cultivating methods they are 
superior in every respect to their neigh- 
bours. They ?ieem to understand better * 
the nature? and properties of the soil, and 
how t5 get the best results from it. 


^ Generally they make their plots very long 
and rectangular in shape, so that no time 
is wasted in continually turning the 
plough. Even when they acquire land 
by purchase, they convert the fields to 
the shape they prefer. They are ex- 
tremely industrious. They rise very 
early in the morning and are at work 
before dawn, probably two hours before 
the average cultivaton appears. Their 
ploughing is finished a couple of hours 
or so before midd.ay, and they spend the 
rest of the day doing odd jobs, repair- 
ing their agricultural implements, and 
so forth. They never waste time in 
talk, but are busy from mornihg till 
night. They are resourceful and have 
the ability to turn their hand lo different 
trades. Good carpenters, blacksmiths 
and oilmen are to be found anjpng 
them, and some of the best boatmen came 
from their ranks. When there is 
little agricultural work to lie done, 
some of them trade as middlemen, .and 
make a little profit by buying paddy or 
gram in the vilhages and selling it in 
the local markets. They are business- 
like, regular in their payments, and 
punctilious in keeping their promi.ses 
and contracts. In consequence thev are 
trusted by the money-lenders and can 
(airry on business without much capital. 

In social matters their unity is re 
markable. In most vilhages “dahatlali'’ 
or party faction, is a regulaj- feature of 
local politics, but there is very little 
among the Sherstibadiyas. They obey 
the orders of their village headmen with 
almost military precision, and it is 
extremely difficult to get anv informa- 
tion from them against one of their iown 
sect. This naturally increases the diffi- 
culties of an investigating officer. 

In religious matters they are pious 
and orthodox. Marriage with any 
other Muhammadan sect is prohibited, 
which is one reason why their social 
unity and fipe physique have been pre- 
served. 

TheyAave much common sen.se and 
quickly realise what is to their advant- 
age. They saw the value of settlement 
operations at once, and there was no 



class which was so punctilious in 
appearance. They were always present 
with the right papers when wanted, 
and possession of land being their main 
interest in life, they were always very 
attentive to tha settlement staff.. They 
are generally very regular in their 
payment of rent, chaukidari tax and 
dues to money-lenders. 

■ 52. The Nadegustis. — Another 

peculiar Muhammadan sect, who live in 
the Mirataluk area, and along the 
western bank of the Mahananda to- 
wards ^.tke south of the district, are 
known as Nadegustis. They are said 
to have beeji Hindus of Nadia district, 
who were converted to Islam centuries 
ago, and migrated to the Natore sub- 
division of Hajsbabi district. Being 
unable to get land there, they came to 
Malda' district 70 or 80 years ago, 
bearing from travellers te Gaur and 
Pandua that there was land available 
for settlement. 

Since then, they have increased in 
numbers, and are spreading over a 
wide area. They still retain some of 
their Hindu customs; for example, they 
wear new cloths, and apply a pigment 
of rice powder (alipana) to the walls of 
the house on festive occasions. They 
also respect Hindu gods. In the month 
of Baisakh, hundreds of them go to 
Daldali village, and offer puja to the 
goddess Burima. Like the Shersa- 
badiyas, they do not allow marriage 
with any other Muhammadan sect. 

Through the district there is practi- 
cally* no communal feeling. The only 
area in which there has been friction 
consists of a few villages near Kalia- 
chak. Apart from this, the two com- 
munities live in harmony and respect 
each other’s religions and customs. 
Several cases were noticed in which 
debottar lands, the income of which i^ 
devoted to the worship of-a particular 
Hindu deity, had passed by purchase to 
Muhammadans. Similarly ‘pirottar 
lands which are devoted to Muham- • 
madan saints had come into the posses- 
sion of Hindus. In both ca/es the 


present owners arrange to carry out 
the necessary ceremonies, the Muham- 
madans by engaging Hindu priests and 
the Hindus by engaging Muhammadan” 
Mol las. 

63. Language. — The language of the 
courts, and that generally spoken 
throughout the district, is Bengali. 
The Santals speak San tali among them- 
selves, but the great majority of them 
also understand and speak Bengali. 
The honorific forms are, however, un- 
known to them. They invariably ad- 
dress one as **tumi and their superiors 
address them as “tui”. 

As might be expected in a district 
where so many castes came originally 
from Bihar, there is a considerable pro- 
portion of Hindi words in the local 
dialects. The higher castes who origi- 
nated from Bihar, use a Bengali-c?m- 
Hindi Maithili dialect in conversation 
among themselves. The Mandals and 
other lower classes use a dialect which 
is largely unintelligible to Bengalis 
proper. The women do not under- 
stand Bengali well, and when speaking 
among themselves can hardly be under- 
stood by a Bengali. The boatmen also 
have a peculiar dialect of their own, 
which is extremely difficult to follow. 
Among Muhammadans, Bepgali, with a 
mixture of Hindi words, is spoken, 
and in the higher class families Urdu is 
often used. The Shersajpadiyas have 
an intonation peculiar to themselves, 
the voice rising to a high pitch at the 
end of the sentence. This peculiarity 
is an unfailing source of satire at 
Gambhira and Alkap pej’forman(;ea. 

54. Occupations.— The following 
figures taken from the census report of 
1931 show the various occupati<»s in 
each of which over 1,000 persons 
are employed. The different subdivi- 
sions of agriculture, trade -in dairy 
produce and other foodstuffs have 
been grouped together to indicate 
the total number of persons supported 
by each. The persons t shown under 
the census headings as*, “earners 
tod . working dfependentp” ' have 
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been included, and those under the head- 


ing “subsidiary occupation” have been 
excluded : — 

• Occupation. 

Persons employed. 

Non-cultivating rent roceivors 


8,575 

Rent collectors, clerks, otc. 


2,320 

Pasture and agriculture 

212.525 


Ordinary cultivation . . 

206,236 


Cultivating owners 

91,756 


Tenant cultivators . . 

16,649 


Agricultural labourers 

86,821 

613,986 

5,686 

Stock raising, cattle, silk worms, 
etc. 


Fishing 


1,686 

Cotton spinning and weaving 


3,079 

Carpenters 


2,024 

Baskei-makers, thatohers, etc. 


1,718 

BiacksmithH 

1,145 


Brass and bell-iuetal workers * . . 

664 

1,809 

1,161 

Potters 


Rice buskers 


9.193 

Shoo makers 


1,496 


1 931 census report between ordinary cul- 
tivators, cultivating owners and tenant 
cultivators is also rather obscure. A 
better general idea of the numbers engag- 
ed in the principal occupations can per- 
haps be obtained from the summary 
given i^ the 1921 censmi report. The 
figures in that year were as follows : — 



Number of 

Percentage of 

Group. 

persons 

district 


supp%)rtod. 

population. 

Agriculture 

754,495 

76-5 

Industries 

78,371 

8-0 

Commerce 

69,750 

71 

Professions 

7,294 

0-7 

Others 

75,755 

7-7 


This table indicates that although the 
great majority of the population is 
dependent upon agricultural produce, 
there is a comparatively large percentage 
engaged in commerce and industry. 
With the exception of Pabna district, 
the percentage of per.sons supported by 
agriculture is lower than that of ‘any 
other district in Northern Bengal. The 
comparative figures are : — 


Borbers .. 1,718 

Bricklayers, well-HinkovK, otc. .. .. l.Oli’ 

Maker8 of jewellery and ornamentK . , 1,906 

Traders in pieee-goodH, cloth, nilk, 

etc. . . . . . . . . 10,380 

BealorH in grain and pnJse.s . . 4,015 

Dealora in swoetinoats, nugar, otc. 1,385 

Dealera in dairy produce . . * 2.520 

DealerB in otlier footMtuffs . . 1 1,218 

19.138 

Police and village watchmen . . . . 1,421 

Public administration . . 1 ,060 

Professions and liberals arts (priests, 

lawyers and medical pracjtitioners) . . 3,845 

Teachers, musicians ajul others 

engaged in the arts .. .. 1,290 

Domestic servants . . 1 7,770 

Labourers and workmen . . 3,808 

Beggars, vagrants and pfostitutes . . 2,812 

» 


The number of persons engaged in 
agricultural employment appears to be 
unduly low, because the non-working 
dependents were not included in the cen- 
sus figures, though they form part of the 
cultivating classes and are supported by 
agriculture. The distinction in the 


’ District. 

Percentage 
dependent on 
agriculture. 

Rajshahi 

84*5 

Dinajpur 

91-2 

Jalpaiguri 

9M 

Rangpur 

89-G 

Bogra 

87-0 

Pabna 

76*0 

Malda 

.. ^ 76-5 


The principal industry is the produc- 
tion of silk yarn and cloth. Here the 
figures are irreconcilable. In the s^ap- 
plement to Table X of the census report 
of 1931, the number of persons engaged 
in this industry is shown as 536, exclud- 
ing subsidiary occupation, which is also 
a small figure. The number returned in 
the 1921 census was 13,222, and in 
the 1911 census 34,598. The decline 
between 1911 and 1921 was due to disease 
among the silkworms, but since the 
Sericultural Department has introduced., 
methods of eliminating disease, there has 
been a revival and the figure of 18,324. 
obtained after a census by the depart- 
ment in 1926. may be accepted as ap- 
proximately correct. 
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The business in paddy, pulses, silk and 
mangoes, of which an account has been 
given elsewhere, is mainly responsible 
for the percentage returned under the 
Wding “Commerce.” 

• Paddy husking accounts for a sur- 
prisingly largfe number of people. The 
work is carried out almost exclusively 
by women, and is connected with the 
large export of rice. 

55. Economic conilitions. — It has 

always been the practice to carry out 
economic enquiries in one or two typical 
villages in each circle. A number of 
families are selected, some well-to-do, 
some ^6or and some of average means. 
The various items of income and expen- 
diture are calculated, and a budget is 
drawn up for each family over a period 
of one year. The families are then 
cl^sified under four heads — comfort, 
below comfort, above starvation and 
starvation. 

The system of classification, and the 
figures, obtained, have, 1 think, to be 
regarded as being only approximately 
correct; and caution has to be exercised 
in drawing conclusions from them. The 
majority come under the head “below 
comfort”; a considerable proportion 
under the head “above starvation” and 
a smaller proportion under the head 
“starvation.” If the last two classes 
are to be literally interpreted as being 
near to, or at the point of starvation, 
it might 'reasonably be exp^ted that 
during the economic depression, which 
began in the middle of the settlement 
operations, most of the families under 
these heads would have been in such a 
plight that,^elief operations would have 
been necessary. But this was not the 
case. The truth is that in times of 
depression the cultivator is compelled to 
loTjfer his standard of living like every- 
one else; to spend less on litigation, 
luxuries and other non-essentials; and 
to dispense with hired labour as far as 
possible. The poorest people, it is true, 
may then approach starvation, in the 
sense that they may only be able to take 
one meal a day instead of two, but there 
has ^en no suggestion of famine condi- 
tions throughout the worst period %f 
depression. 

The figures themselves are open to 
doubt because it is unlikely that the 
average cultivator, who keeps no* 
accounts, ahd is lazy about details of 
ihcome and expenditure, is in a»*position 


to supply accurate information. This 
is one reason for the discrepancies in 
the figures. Another is that there is 
some difference in the standard used by 
individual officers in assessing the value 
of the produce. 

56. Family budgets. — Three ex- 
amples have been given below, taken 
from different parts of the district. The 
income in all three examples is confined 
entirely to agricultural, horticultural 
and dairy produce. Cases where fami- 
lies have a supplementary income from 
trade or money-lending have been ex- 
cluded as not being altogether typical : — 

Tafor Sheikh of Khalonpur, 2^olice- 
" station Kharba. 

Males — 2. 

Females — 3. 

Children — 2. 

Debts — Nil. 

Area, of holding — 16^ acres. 

Income. 

Rs. 

r Value of j)roduce and fod- 
der ... 630 

Income from sale of fruit, 
fowls, eggs, milk and other 
products ... 17U 


Total ... 800 


Expenditure. 


Rent, interest and abwabs . . . 

70 

Taxes 

7 

Cost of food 

426 

Clothing 

80 

General household expendi- 

ture 

15 

Cost of medicine and doc- 

tors 

50 

Upkeep of cattle and imple- 

ments 

24 

Wages to agricultural labour- 

ers 

150 

Litigation 

Nil 

Luxury, etc. 

32 

Total . . . 

854 

Deficit. . . . 

54 
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Sheikh Hingm of Balarampur, 'police- 
station Ratua. 

Males — 3. 

Females — 3. 

Children — 5. 

Debts — Rs. 2,000. 

Area of holding — 33 acres. 

Income. 


Value of produce and 

fod- 

Rs. 

der from khas land 

, , , 

1,000 

Rent received 

Income from sale of 
fowls, eggs, milk. 

fruit, 

vege- 

225 

tables and other produce . . . 

325 

Total 


1,550 


Expendit'ure. 

Rent, interest and abwab 

Rs. 

25-12-6 

Taxes f chaukidari) 

Cost oi food 

1 

90. 

Clothing . ; • 

General household expendi- 

20 

ture 

Cost of medicine and doc- 

18 

tor » 

4 


Upkeep of cattle and imple- 
ments . 5 

Wages to agricultural labour 5 

Litigation ... 10 

Luxury ... Nil 

* T7i-12-6 


Deficit* 18-12-6 


Ea'penditure . 


Rent, interest and abwabs ... 

125 

Taxes 

5 

Cost of food 

550 

Clothing 

125 

General household expendi- 


ture 

120 

Cost of medicine and doc- 


tor 

15 

Upkeej) of cattle and imple- 


ment 

60 

Wages to agricultural labour- 


ers 

80 

Litigation 

Nil 

Luxury 

100 

Interest on debts 

300 

Total ... 

1,480 

Balance . . . 

70 


Kantoo Sontal, village Dhntumjoy, 
'pol ice-station Hnbib'pur . 

Males — 3. 

Females — 3. • 

Children — 2. 

Debts? — Re. 25. 

Area of bolding — 8 •.33 acres. 

Income. 

Rs. 

Value of produce and' fod- 
der ... 150 

From sale of fruits, fowls, 
eggs, milk and other pro- 
duce ... 10 


Total ... 160 


It will be noticed that the value of the 

{ sroduce in all these examples is distinht- 
y low. This is due to the fact that 
when the enquiries were made in 1930 
the price of paddy had fallen to Rs. 2-8 
per maund. Since then it has fallen as 
low as Re. 1-8. In the third example 
the value is lower than that of the other 
examples because the outturn per acre 
in the Barind is, with the exception of 
the lowest-lying land, considerably 
smaller than that obtaining in the rest 
of the district. In respect of' the income 
derived from the sale of mangoes and 
other fruit, from vegetables, milk and 
poultry, Malda is probably more fortu- 
nate than most districts. 

The first example actually shows a 
small deficit, but it is probable that the 
cost of food has been rather over-esti- 
mated. The price of rice purchased is 
shown in this case as Rs. 280. The 
average price of rice in 1930 was 8 seers 
13 chitlaks to the rupee; so that Rs. 280 
represents about 2,500 seers or nearlj;^ 7 
seers a day. This is a generous allow- 
ance for a family consisting of five adults 
and two children. Probably 5 seers a 
day would be nearer the inark. The 
figure for purchase of rice would then 
be about Rs. 200 and the deficit would 
disappear. In times of hardship, it 
would probably be further decreased; 
the expenditure on luxury would largely 
disappear; and the wages of agricul- 
tural labourers would te considerably 
curtailed. " 

•f 

The second example is that of a family 
of fairly well-to-do jotedars. The 
budget mows a small annual surplus, 
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in spite of several items of expenditure 
which would be for the most part un- 
essential in times of scarcity. The ex- 
penditure on luxury is high; the pur- 
chase of cattle might have been deferred 
and the erection of new huts substituted 
by repairs to the existing ones. So far 
as income and expenditure on necessities 
are concerned the family is fairly com- 
fortably off. On the other hand debts 
have been incurred amounting to 
Rs. 2,000 on which the interest alone 
amounts tp Rs. 300 annually. 

In both these examples the tenants are 
fortunate enough to have avoided any 
expenses on litigation, and they pay 
nothing' for, education. 

The third example has been included 
to illustrate the case of a typical Santal. 
His debts are small, and the annual 
deficit could probably be avoided in 
times of scarcity. Under the head 
luxury nothing is showii and the budget 
depends largely on the sucqess of paddy, 
which is the principal crop grown in 
that area. Since Chapter VllA of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act was brought into 
force in 1923, indebtedness has consider- 
ably decreased as the mahajans decline 
to advance money. On the other hand 
there is a remarkable difference between 
the cost of food in this case — Rs. 90 for 
a family of 6 adults and 2 children — and 
the first case — Rs. 426 for a family of 5 
adults and 2 children. It is hardly pos- 
sible that there could lie such a wide 
divergence in the standard of living. 
Although the figures may be accepted as 
being approximately correct they make 
no allowance for various natural calami- 
ties which in some years render them far 
from accurate. Reference has already 
b^n made to these factors — the inunda- 
tion which may follow a high rise of the 
Ganges in the west of the district; the 
flooding of the tal area in the north-west 
of 'the district, due to the sudden rise 
and overflow of the Mahananda; the 
hailstorms which may ruin the mango 
prospects; and the di’ought which may 
wither up the winter padcly on the high 
ground in the Barind. These calami- 
ties are unfortunately not uncommon, 
particularly in the tal area and the 
Barind. During two seasons, recov^l-y 
of settlement costs was held up in part 
of the tal area, owing to thd destruction 
of paddy and jute by heavy rain, and 
to the flooding of the Mahananda. In 
the Barind, on the other hand, a year 
of short rainfall, or a long break in the 
i^ains dries up the transplanted paddy 


seedlings, except in the lowlying valleys 
between the undulations. I have fre- 
quently seen large tracts of land, partly 
ploughed and abandoned for want of 
rain, or transplanted with seedlings 
which were withering away in dry soS. 

57. Poverty and debt< — The larger 
questions of poverty and indebtedness 
are common to all districts, but there 
are one or two features of the problem 
affecting Malda district which merit 
attention. 

Reference has been made to the fact 
that if the Santals get a good crop of 
winter paddy, they are perfectly happy 
to sit idle for the next six months. This 
is largely true of other classes also, 
especially those who live in the Barind, 
and are almost entirely dependent on 
one crop. The Santals were singled out 
because they are particularly prone to 
idle away the period between the reaping 
of one croj) and sowing of the next; but 
their example illustrates the wider 
truth, that an enormous source of 
incorne from agriculture is allowed to 
remain untouched, simply because the 
cultivator will not work a little harder. 
The Barind, although less fertile than 
other parts of the district, is quite cap- 
able of producing other crops such as 
vegetables, potatoes, sugarcane, and so 
forth. The same slothfulness is appar- 
ent in the centre of the distriiit, where 
the area under mango garden steadily 
increased, until it received a setback 
during the years of depression. The 
reason for this increase is^ that a mango 
garden, once it is laid t)ut and bearing 
fruit, provides a regular income with the 
minimum of labour and expenditure. 
In the west of the district, there is more 
aus, jute, wheat and barley, and more 
evidence that the land is fully employed; 
but as a general proposition it may be 
said that the average cultivator loses a 
considerable annual income through no 
other reason than his own idleness. 

These remarks are not intended al- 
together as a disparagement of the cul- 
tivator. Bengal, though blessed with 
a soil of great fertility, is cursed with 
an enervating climate, which induces 
sloth and extravagance. Nevertheless 
it has to be admitted that a much greater 
effort could be made. The average Pun- 
jabi cultivator, who has to contend with 
a less fertile soil and pay a high rent 
for it, would be astonished at the area 
under only one crop, and the consequent 
loss of income. Or to take a, local ex- 
ample, one has only to compare the 
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Shersabadiya Muhammadans with other 
agricultural classes, to realise that their 
superior economic position is due very 
largely to their remarkable industry. 

Social ceremonies are another factor 
in the problem of indebtedness. There 
is no doubt whatever, that the sums 
spent on these* ceremonies are out of all 
proportion to the cultivators’ income. 
One frequently hears of the “crushing 
burden of agricultural debt” in Bengal 
— a phrase which suggests that the debts 
of the cultivating classes are entirely 
due to the necessity' of borrowing in 
order to carry on agriculture. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The 
old idea that the cultivator cannot do 
without advances has been exploded 
during the years of depression, when the 
sources of credit have almost entirely 
dried up. Unable to secure advances, 
the cultivator has cut down his standard 
of living, and curtailed the employment 
of hired labourers as far as possible. 
Everywhere, during the jute season, one 
sees groups of cultivators helping each 
other with the weeding of the crop. 
On one day they weed A’s land; on the 
next B's land, and so on. Onfortunate- 
ly no attempt was made during the 
economic enquiries to olitain ligures 
which would show what proportion of 
debt is incurred for agricultural, and 
what for social, reasons; l)ut it would 
perhaps not lie far Avrong to hazard a 
guess that more than half of the culti- 
vators’ debts are incurred for expendi- 
ture on social ceremonies. At all events 
it may be said with certainty that 
roughly three quarters of the agricul- 
tural population of Malda are in a posi- 
tion, according to the economic enquiries 
made, to maintain themselves on their 
income without getting into debt; yet the 
great majority are actually in debt. 

The mahajan and his rapacious 
methods are another problem. 'Phe co- 
operative movement has done something 
to provide credit ’on reasonable terms, 
except in the Barind where the influence 
of the money-lenders and the ignorance 
of the people have rendered progress 
difficult. Here the mahajan is still 
supreme. But in spite of the advantages 
which the co-operative movement con- 
tains, there is qlways a noticeable ten- 
dency to grant loans on insufficient 
security, and on a larger scale than is 
strictly necessary. ’ 

Further, the time-limit imposed on 
loans, and the procedure for realising 
sums from^ -defaulters — necessary in 


themselves — are at variance with the 
traditional methods of money lending. 
The work of co-operative societies was 
constantly being misrepresented by 
mahajans, who ascribed to the system 
various imaginary pains and penalties 
in tile event of non-payment. It has to 
be recognised that the mahajan is a 
necessary evil, and that the cultivator 
will continue to go to him for loans. It 
has also to be realised that many loans 
remain unsatisfied, so faf as the capital 
is concerned. The reason for this is 
obvious. The local mahajan, has a 
fairly limited clientele, and it is more 
profitable to him to keep on collecting 
interest, as far as he possibly can, than 
to call in his capital. Taking interest 
on smaller loans at 36 per cent.,'* and 
allowing for the accounts being made out 
half yearly, he can get back his capital 
in a little over two yeai’s. He there- 
fore endeavours to screw as much 
intej'est as possible out of the debtoi*, 
and is even content to forego interest in 
bad years, if he sees a fair prospect of 
resuming collections later on. Not 
infrequently a cultivator contracts a 
debt and goes on paying interest, off 
and on, until he dies. The debt may 
then be inherited by his family, or if the 
mahajan is satisfied with what he has ex- 
tracted he may return the bond. 

'i'iiese are three of the most important 
factors which are responsible for- the 
pre.sent economic conditions, but while 
It is ea.sy to jioint them out, it is ex- 
Iremely difficult to suggest remedies. 
Idleness and social extravagance are 
inherent in the character and customs 
of the country. To counteract them 
there does not seem to be any fo^ce but 
education. In more prosperous time, 
the Primary Education Act may play 
its part, given a better standard of 
teaching and a more practical curricu- 
lum. It is to be hoped, ho-Wever, that 
when the Act does come into force, the 
sons of cultivators will not be made to 
digest Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 
or learn text books by heart. What is 
wanted besides the ability to read and 
write, is compulsory physical training 
and agricultural classes." Above all the 
idea will have to be inculcated that 
agriculture and literacy are not incem- 
patible pursuits. 

The acquisitiveness of the mahajan 
may be limited by the amendment to the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, which permits no 
other form of mortgage than a usufruc- 
tuary mortgage. The provisibn had not 
however bpen in force long enough at 
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ihe tiine of the settlement operations to 
form an opinion on its effects. Previous 
to this, the Usurious Loans Act was 
enacted in 1918 with the object of limit- 
ing the interest which a mahajan could 
claim. Its most remarkable feature has 
bteen the unwillingness of the civil courts 
to make use of it. It is to be hoped that 
the new Act — the Bengal Money Lend- 
ing Act of 1933 — ^will have more practi- 
cal results, and that the establishment of 
debt settlement boards will help in 
decreasing the burden of agricultural 
debt. * 


Chapter V — Historical Associations. 

e. 

• , 

58. Early historical associations. — 

Althougij, strictly speaking, the old 
cities of Gaur and Pandua and other 
places of interest, are the province of 
tlm historian, their importance to Malda 
district, and the fact that some fresh 
light has been thrown on them during 
settlement operations, may serve as an 
apology for an account of their history 
and tneir principal buildings. 

The historical associations of the dis- 
trict go back to very early times. The 
earliest inscription is a copper plate 
dating from the third year of Dharma 
Pala, the Buddhist king. It was found 
in 1893 at Khalimpur (now known as 
Khale Alampur, a village lying about 
six miles east of Gaur on the opposite 
side of Bhatia beel) by Mr. Batabyal, 
then llistrict Magistrate of Malda. 
The date of the inscription is about 
800 A.D. It refers to a grant of land 
and suggests that the Ganges, which 
then pft)bably flowed on the east side of 
Gaur, was receding to the west and 
leaving alluvial accretions on the eastern 
side. 

Three hundred years later, the name 
of Gaur was Earaavati, so-called after 
Kama Pala who ruled about 1100 A.D. 
Later it was named Lakhnauti, a con- 
traction of Lakshanavati, after Laksh- 
man Sen, who was the last of the Sen 
dynasty. 

The historical period begins with the 
invasion of Bengal in* 1202 A.D. by 
Mohammad Bhakhtear Khiliji, a fune- 
ral of the Delhi Emperpr Shahabuddin 
Ghori. He is said to hj^ve advanced 
rapidly with a few cavalry ahead of the 
main army, and surprised' Lakshman 
Sen at what is now Nabadwip in Nadia 
district, and was then the capital of 
t Bengal. Lakshman Sen fled^i possibly 


to Lakhnauti, and ttience to Suttargaoti 
in Dacca district. Bhaktear Khiliji 
seems to have followed him to Lakh- 
nauti, which he made his capital, and 
the centre from which various expedi- 
tions were organised. After his death 
there followed a series of Governors, 
who were subordinate to the Emperor of 
Delhi, until 1338 A.D., when Malik 
Fakhruddin, the Governor of Eastern 
Bengal, declared his independence. At 
this time Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah was 
the Governor at Gaur. He set up a 
rival claim to Fakhruddin and in 1352 
A.D. became the ruler of all Bengal. 
During his rule (1339-1358) the capital 
was removed from Gaur to Pandua, and 
there commences what may be called the 
second period of Muhammadan sove- 
reignty. Of the buildings which were 
erected at Gaur duri^ the first period, 
none ‘are standing. 'The buildings now 
extant all belong to the third period 
when the capital was letransferred to 
Gaur. 

Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah's declaration 
of independence and the extension of his 
kingdom brouglit him into conflict with 
the Delhi Emperor Firoz Shah, who 
invaded Bengal in 1354. Ilyas Shah is 
said to have taken up his position at 
Ekdala, a place which has not been 
^satisfactorily identified. It has been 
connected with Murcha Bishanpur, a 
village on the Kalindri, about eight 
miles west of Pandua . Here there is 
still a circular rampart, resembling an 
island in the air photograph. It is con- 
nected with the Kalindrj by a channel, 
and is {protected on the north by a long 
beel. On the west was the heavy jungle 
of Ekborna. The chief point in favour 
of this theory is that tlfe fort is not far 
from Belbari, where the grave of a saint 
named Shah Bilyabari is situated. The 
historians say tliat during the siege of 
Ekdala, Ilyas Shah slipped out in the 
disguise of a beggar and visited the 
grave at the time of the saint’s death. 
Belbari, now known as Balihari, lies 
only four miles east of Pandua. On 
the other hand there is an Ekdala in 
Dinajpur district, twenty-three miles 
north of Pandua. This site would be 
more in consonance with the belief that 
Ilyas Shah retreated from Pandua. If 
IVfurcha Bishanpur is the correct place, 
he must have advanced to cover Pandua, 
as the Emperor’s awniy came from the 
west. 

The invasion ended in the defeat of 
Ilyas Shah and the conclusion of a truce. 
Later, when his son Sikandaii* Shah had 
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succeeded, a second invasion took place, 
but the Emperor was bought off and 
returned to Delhi. Ghiyasuddin came 
after Sikandar, and then followed an 
interregnum of Hindu rule, though 
Ghiyasuddin’s son Saifuddin was appar- 
ently on the throne for a short while. 
Raja Kans, who usurped the throne, 
was the Hindu Zamindar of Bhaturiah, 
according to the Riyaz. This was pro- 
bably a large tract lying to the east and 
south of Pandua, and covering part of 
Rajshahi and Dinajpur districts. It 
appears in RennelTs map as Bettoreah. 
The usurper's oppression was termi- 
nated by the invasion of Sultan Tbrahim 
Shargi of Jaunpur who encamped with 
a large army near Pandua at Inrozpur 
(Old Malda). To save himself Raja 
Kans offered his son Jadu as a convert 
to Islam. Jadu was renamed Jalahid- 
din and put on the throne; but after the 
invading army had left the country Raja 
Kans deposed his son. and ruled till his 
death. Jalaluddin then again succeed- 
ed him, followed by his son Ahmad 
Shah, who was assassinated in 1442 
A.D. 

This concludes the second pericMl, dur- 
ing which the inoscpies and other build- 
ings at Pandua were erected. After 
the deiith of Ahmad Shah, the house of’ 
Ilyas Shah w'as restored in the person of 
Nasiruddin Marnud Shah, who ruled 
from 1442-1459. It is thought that the 
capital was again transferred to Gaur 
during his reign. The Dakhal l)ar- 
waza, a gateway to the north-west of 
the citadel, is ascribed to him, and the 
bridge to the north of the Kotwali gate, 
at the southerntend of the city, is given 
the date 1457. The remaining buildings 
were erected during the latter half of the 
15th and early part of the 16th century. 
During this period Gaur reached the 
height of its pros])erity. The city is 
said to have been 12^ miles in length, 
north and south, and on an average two 
miles in breadth. De Barros, writing 
before 1540, described it as follows: — 

“The streets a, re broad and straight 
and the main streets have trees planted 
in rows along the walls to give shade to 
the passengens. The population is so 
great, and the streets so thronged with 
the concourse and traffic of people, 
specially of such^as come to present 
themselves at the King’s court, that 
they cannot find their way past one 
another. A,»great part of this city con- 
sists of stately and well wrought build- ' 
ings.’’* The population is estimated 


by Farea of Sanya, who wrote before 
1640, to have numbered about 1^ million. 

J'he decline of the city commenced 
with its conquest in 1539 by Sher Shah, 
the Governor of Biliar, who removed the 
treasur-e when he was forced to retreat 
before the invasion of the Em{)eror 
Humayun. Humayun halted for some 
months at Gaur, which he renamed Jan- 
natabad, the “city of Paradise.’’ Later 
Sher Shah returned and after the battle 
of Kanauj drove out Humayun and 
assumed the Imperial throne. There 
followed a series of Governors in Gaur 
of the house of Mohjimmad Sar, but in 
1575 a great plague broke ouf, which 
dej)opula,ted the city. Previous tb this 
the capital had been shifted to Tanda, 
on the opposite side of what is now tlie 
Bhagirathi river, about two miles west 
of the present village Khirki. 

Daud Khan, the last of the Afghan 
kings, abandoned Tanda and reoccupied 
Gaur in 1574. He died there in the fol- 
lowing year when the filague broke out. 
Tanda continued to be the capital until 
1596 when Man Singh removed the seat 
of Government to Rajmahal on the oppo- 
site bank of the Ganges. Gaur and 
'I'anda were thus deserted and quickly 
became overgrown with jungle. Ralph 
Fitch, writing in 1585, observes: “Tanda 
is in the land of Gauyen. . It (Gaur) 
hath in times of past been a kingdom 
but now is sididued by Zelabdin Eikabar 
(Jalaluddin Akbar)\ Great trade and 
traffi(]ue is here of cotton and of cloth 
of cotton. The people go naked with a 
little cloth bound alxnit their waste. It 
standeth in the country of Bengala. 
Here be many tigers. Avild bilfs, and 
great store of wilde fowle.’’ The 
depredations of “souvenir hunters’’ in 
the centuries that followed, combined 
with the forces of nature brought about 
the destruction of many of the buildings, 
especially private houses. The ransack- 
ing of the ruins appears to have been 
carried out by anyone who had command 
of labour and t ransport. The following 
entry, dated 1680, in the diary of the 
East India Company’s merchants at 
Malda, is regrettable, but is only an 
instance of the general |)ractice:— • 

“W« have 'this day alsoe delivered 
him (Rajai'ay Chowdhury) Rups: 300 ‘ 
to bring us bricks thither: Hee is onley 
,to be allowed’ the charges bringing them 
from Gower (Gaur) in ^le time of 
Raines ^by w.iter, which is not far o|f 
then ; iMid tlie bricks he gives iis for 
nothing, and stones alsoe he promise® at 


• ♦Del.BarroB Da Asia Laafu edition of 1778, Vol. VIII/ p. 458. 
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that Rate what shall have occation, for 
which will make our building much the 
cheaper. ’ ’ t 

The mosques, being held sacred, have 
ihmained untouched by hiunan agency. 
The ruins were first explored in 1786 by 
Creighton who did a number of excellent 
water colours of various buildings, and 
later by Buchanon Hamilton in 1808 
and Major Frhncklin in 1810. The 
latter two antiquarians have given 
detailed ‘descriptions of their observa- 
tions. Later in 1870 Ravenshaw com- 
piled a book on Gaur, containing photo- 
graphs of the ruins- as they then appear- 
ed. 1815 Mr. King, the Collector of 
Malda, addressed the Government on 
the state of the ruins, but it was not 
until the' passing of the Preservation of 
Ancient Monuments Act, after Lord 
Cprzon had visited among others the 
ruins of Gaur and Pandua, that the 
buildings were restored and regularly 
preserved. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the history of Gaur is the transfer- 
ence of the capital from one site to 
another. There is little doubt that these 
changes were due to the movements of 
the Ganges. Clearly the capital had to 
be on the river, so that it would be easily 
accessible to the great volume of river- 
borne merchandise. It may also be 
assumed that the kings and governors of 
Bengal had certain naval forces at their 
disposal which w.ould be anchored off the 
capital. The Riyaz mentions that Baud 
Khan, the last Afghan king, had, in 
addition to a large army, “many armed 
cruisers,’’ with which he engaged 
Akbar’s fleet on the Ganges. So, pro- 
bably, had his predecessors. It may be 
surmised that there was generally a 
flotilla of fighting ships, and a swarm of 
country boats anchored off the capital. 

*Mr. Stapleton j thinks that the Ganges 
originally flowed alongside the red 
alluvial tract of northern and eastern 
Bengal through Rajshahi and Dacca 
districts. If tnat is so, its course would 
have passed slightly north of, Old Malda, 
near Muralighat, a name which, as 
Mr. Stapleton points out, may indicate 
that’ the Mahananda then flowed iito 
the Ganges at a point just south ftf Pan- 
dua. It must then have flowed round 
the north of Gaur and southwards on the 
eastern side of the » city, 'where Bhatia 
heel and pther heels now lie. The 


abandonment of Pandua was evidently 
caused by the commencement of the 
westward and southward movement of 
the Ganges, which eventually took it 
over to the Rajmahal hills. Pandua 
was thus deserted by the river, and it 
seems probable that the Bhagirathi, now 
a small stream running past the western 
side of the city, must nave been a large 
branch of the Ganges when the capital 
was transferred to Gaur in the middle 
of the 15th century. The further recess 
of the river to the west was evidently 
responsible for the foundation of Tanda, 
and maj also have been the cause of the 
plague* in 1575. Tanda is located in 
Mauza Jaluabadha, police-station Kalia- 
chak. It contains raised ground which 
looks like a hillock and the low depres- 
sions ►around it suggests that there was 
a continuous moat. Scattered bricks 
are found on its site. The removal of 
the capital to Rajmahal indicates that 
the river was rapidly moving westwards 
towards the hills at the end of the 16th 
century. 

59. Gaur. — The city of Gaur lies 
along the English Bazar-Sibganj Road. 
It is easily accessible by car, as the road 
is metalled up to the 14th mile, and 
‘ there are motorable roads leading to the 
various buildings. The whole city was 
originally surrounded by ramparts, 
which are said to have been covered with 
buildings. These have now disappeared 
and the ramparts remain overgrown 
with trees and jungle. 'On the eastern 
side of the city there is a double rampart 
of great thickness, flanked by a moat on 
the inside. The heigl^ of these ram- 
parts is at least 30 feet in places and the 
breadth at the base 50 yards. Their 
object was evidently to .serve as a pro- 
tection against the river, rather than as 
a military fortification. In the Ain-i- 
Akbari they are referred to as dams. 
If the river flowed to the east of the city, 
as is generally accepted, and later moved 
westwards to the present course of the 
Bhagirathi, there was a natural defence 
on both sides, and naval protection must 
have been just as important to the city 
as military. This theory is supported 
by the existence of a cafiseway built by 
Ghiyasuddin (now the alignment of the 
English Bazar-Raj mahal Road) which 
was probably constructed as a protection 
against the river. There is also an old 
embankment running* east and west 
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through the beel which lies a mile west 
of English Bazar. 

As one approaches Gaur from the 
north, one passes through the now non- 
existent Phulbari gate smout three miles 
from English Bazar, and continues 
south as far as Piasbari dak bungalow. 
Here a road leads off to the west, and 
then turns south to Ramkeli, where the 
annual mela is held in commemoration 
of the visit of Chaitanya, the religious 
reformer, early jn the 16th century. 

A little further south, one comes to 
the Bara Sona Mas j id also known as the 
Bara Hwari Masjid. This is the largest 
of the monuments of Gaur. It is a fine 
building of black basalt surmounted ori- 
ginally by forty-four domes. A corridor 
over which eleven domes are still stand- 
ing runs the whole length of the building 
and opens on to the courtyard through 
eleven pointed arches. On the other side 
of the courtyard is an entrance gate of 
the same stone with one archway. 
Above this arch and on either side of it 
are two stone slabs on which a lotus has 
been carved. This indicates that the 
basalt was obtained from Hindu build- 
ings of an earlier period. The name. 
Sona Masjid or “golden mosque.” is 
supposed to refer to the practice of gild; 
ing the domes. I'he alternative name 
Bara Dwari is not so easily explained. 

It was thought to mean the “mosque of 
twelve entrances” but as there are only 
eleven, this seems unlikely. 

About half a mile further south is the 
Dakhal Darwaza which was the entrance 
gate to the citadel of Gaur. It stands 
in the great rampart, about a mile in 
length and halt as wide on the average, 
which surrounds the area of the citadel. 
One enters the passage leading down its 
centre by a high elephant arch. On 
either side of the passage are guard 
rooms, the walls of which are nearly ten 
feet thick. The’ building is made of the 
small flat bricks, found generally in 
Gaur, and is ornamented on the outside 
with carvings. 

Half a mile further south one comes 
to the Firoz Minar, a tower built of brick 
84 feet high and 64 in circumference 
with a spiral »staircase leading up to a 
small room at the top. Originally it 
was surmounted by a dome. The tower 
is thought to have* been erected by Saif- 
uddin Firoz Shah, and to represent a 
pillar of victory f but it is not clear what ‘ 
victory it ccanmemorates. 

Less than, half a mile further south 
and near to the eastern entrance to the 


citadel is the Chamkati Masjid. This is 
a mosque of brickwork, surmounted by 
a single dome. There are still some 
enamelled bricks of different colours to 
be seen at the cornice. From the name 
of Chamkati, “skin cutter,” it is sur- 
mised that the mosque was built by a 
sect of dervishes who used to gash them- 
selves with knives. 

Near to the Chamkati Mosque is the 
eastern gate into the citadel, called the 
Lukachuri gate. It is a fairly large 
building originally three storied, and 
.surmounted with battlements with a 
single narrow entrance. The architec- 
tural style is very different to tha^ of the 
other gates. The arches, instead of being 
pointed, are slightly rounded^. 

Just inside the gateway is the Qadam 
Rasul, or footprint of the prophet. The 
building is a single-doomed mosquea of 
brickwork, beautifully carved on .the 
front. The two turrets at either side 
are an example of the best carving on 
brick to be .seen in Gaur. Inside the 
building stands a pedestal of black 
marble, on which the footprint is placed 
when visitors arrive. The footprint 
consists of a rectangular piece of stone 
about two inches thick, rather like 
pumice stone in appearance, on which 
the outline of a footmark is clearly 
imprinted. It is said to - have been 
brought to Gaur by Hussain Shah from 
the Chilla Khana of the saint Jalalud- 
din Tabrezi at Pahdua. Later it was 
taken to Murshidabad in Sirajuddaula's 
time, but restored to Gaur by Mir Jafar. 
Close to the Qadam Rasul is a small 
mausoleum containing the tomb of 
Fatte Khan, son of Dilu Khan, who 
was an emissary of the Emperor Aurang- 
zeb. Its sloping roof gives it the 
appearance of a cultivator's hut, and it 
looks ’ rather . incongruous beside the 
Qadam Rasul. * 

Not far from the Qadam Rasul is the 
Chika Masjid, a square brick building 
with a single dome. It is not known 
why it is called “masjid” because there 
is no sign of any pulpit or prayer niche. 
The theory that it is a mausoleum is also 
improbable in view of the absence of any 
local tradition^ regarding the graves. It 
is more likely* to have l^n a prison or 
something of the sort. Beside it there 
was origihally a large building, which 
•has now disappeared, leaving behind 
only the black basalt pillars. This is 
reported locally to have been an offioe 
building. Very likely it was, as there 
must cer1;ainly have been some offices 
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within the citadel. Its proximity to the 
Chika Masjid suggests that the latter 
may have been the jail, or perhaps a 
record room. 

‘Just to the east of the Chika Masjid 
is the Guinti gate, a small single-domed 
building, which may have served as 
another entrance to the citadel, or pos- 
sibly as a guard room for the jailors. 
The corner pilfers contain enamelled 
bricks of different colours. The build- 
ing is now being used as a museum. 

West of the Guinti and laikachuri 
gates one comes to the royal palace. 
This was enclosed on the north, east and 
south »by a, high wall called the “Bais- 
gazi” from the fact that it was 22 “Gaz” 
(the equivalent of 66 feet) in height. 
Its breadth is about 15 feet at- the base 
and 9 at the top. On the west the palace 
was protected by a rampart. In this 
area there is the Khazanchi Khana or 
treasury house. In the centre there is 
a fair sized tank, known as the Taksal 
Dighi, or “tank of the mint.’’ 

Leaving the palace area and turning 
south along the main road, one comes 
to the 'I'antipara Masjid about half a 
mile further on. This must originally 
have been a very fine mosque, but the 
domes and part of the walls fell down 
during the earthquake of 1885. It is 
built of red brick, richly ornamented 
with carving, and has two octagonal 
towers at either end. The only remains 
inside are the black basalt pillars which 
divided the building into two aisles. 
The name implies that the mosque was 
situated in the weavers’ quarter and has 
nothing to do with its origin. The 
inscription giving its date and the name 
of the king who built it, is thought to be 
the one which is now inside the Qadam 
Rasul 

A mile further south stands the Latan 
Masjid on the left of the main road. 
This is a single-domed mosque of brick 
in a good state of preservation. Origi- 
nally it was covered with enamelled tiles 
in blue, white, green and yellow and of 
these considerable traces still remain. 
The meaning of the name has not been 
clearly established. It is supposed to 
be a corruption of the word “natin,** a 
dancing girl, and the mosque is popu- 
larly Known as the “mosTque of the 
dancing girl.’’ One theory «is that it 
was built by a dancing girl, who put th§ 
king’s nanje in the inscription tablet 
(this sounds rather unlikely) ; another is 
that the glittering appearance suggested 
a dancing girl. 


About a mile west of the Latan Mas- 
jid there are the remains of a large 
mosque called the Gunmant Masjid. 
Originally this must have been almost as 
large as the Bara Dwari Mosque, and 
like it had a corridor running the length 
of the building. The lower part is built 
of stone, and the remainder, from the 
arches upwards, was of brick. The 
brickwork has now almost entirely dis- 
appeared. 

Continuing south by the main road 
from the Latan Masjid one crosses a 
five-arched bridge, dated 1457, and 
comes nearly half a mile further on to 
the Kotwali gate. This was the south- 
ern entrance to the city and stands in 
the great southern rampart. The arch- 
way over the road has now fallen in, but 
there "is a photograph of it in Raven- 
shaw’s “Gaur.” It was 30 feet high 
and nearly 17 feet across. 

Nearly a mile further south there are 
two more mosques. The Dhanarchak 
Mosque, about half a. mile to the west of 
the road, and the Darasbari Mosque 
about a, quarler of a mile to the east 

Still further south, near the 14th mile 
stone from English Bazar, stands the 
,Chota Soiia Masjid on the left hand side 
of the road. This is another very fine 
mosque in a good state of preservation 
.since its restoration. It is built of brick 
faced with stone, and has some very 
good ornamental work, both on the ex- 
terior and on the interiqr of the three 
|)ointpd domes in the centre of the roof, 
i’lanking these are six round domes on 
either side. The name of the mosque is 
probably derived , like • that of Bara 
Dwari, or great golden mosque, from 
the fact that the domes were gilded. 
One interesting discovery was made 
when part of the western wall fell down, 
and revealed some stones on which were 
carved the figures of Hindu deities. 
I'he stones had been placed facing 
inwards, so that their existence was pre- 
viously unknown. The presence of the 
figures in the wall of a mosque indicates 
that the materials for the Muhammadan 
buildings were taken from the buildings 
of the earlier Hindu kingdom. 

About half a mile to the north-west of 
the small golden mo^ue is a Darga con- 
taining the tomb of Shah Niamatulla, a 
pious and learned saint, who died in 
Gaur about the middle of the I7th cen- 
tury. It is a one-domed building of con- 
siderable size with three ayches on each 
side. 
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Oaiit* is full of dighis and tanks of 
various sizes. Of those within the limits 
of the city, the largest is the Chota Sagar 
Dighi, which lies nearly half a mile 
north-east of the Latan Masjid. The 
dighi measures about 700 by 420 yards 
and lies north and south, as do the very 
great majority of tanks in Gaur, indi- 
cating that they are of Hindu origin. 
There is another large dighi, just behind 
the Piasbari dak bungalow, about a 
quarter of a mile in length, and 260 
yards in breadth. But by far the largest 
of all is the great Sagar Dighi, which 
lies four miles by road from English 
Bazar just north of the Sadullapur 
Hoad. The actual measurements of this 
dighi excluding the banks are: Length 
1,518 yards and breadth 748 yards, and 
1,617 bv 1,056 yards including the 
banks. The remains of six., bathing 
ghats can still be traced — two on* either 
side and one at each end. d’radition 
ascribes the excavation of this enormous 
dighi to Lakshman Sen, during the 
latter part of the 12th century. 

Lakshman Sen, as has been mention- 
ed, was driven out of Nabadwip at the 
beginning of the 13th century, and is 
thought to have fled to Gaur or its sur 
roundings, and thence made his way by 
river to Eastern Bengal. The village of 
Bagbari or Ballalbari, which lies twct 
miles west of English Bazar, just north 
of the Rajmahal Road, is connected 
with the name of Ballal Sen, who was 
Lakshman Sen’s father. It is thought 
that this was originally the oldest part 
of Gaur, and the combined residence and 
fortress of the king. It is surrounded 
by ramparts, about 20 feet high and of 
enormous thickness. The inner ram- 
part forms a rough four-sided figure 
rounded at the north, and based at the 
south on the Rajmahal Road. The 
length, north and south, is one mile, and 
the breadth along the road, three quar- 
ters of a mile. Inside the enclosed 
area, there is a second ram})art running 
north and south, and roughly dividing 
it in half. A ditch flanks this rampart 
on the western side, and another 25 feet 
in width, runs along the northern side 
of the road and round the outer ram- 

{ )art. It is thought that the eastern 
lalf of the enclosed area was the palace, 
and the western, the fortress. Still 
further north at ^ichli on the southern 
bank of the Kalindri river, there are 
remains consisting of piles of bricks with 
bits of glazed pottery here and there. 
These remains are also connected with 


an early Hindu monarchy. Buchattotl 
Hiimilton mentions the fact that there 
was then a local tradition (at the begin- 
ning Of the 19th century) that Pichli was 
the residence of Adisur, the Hindu king 
who is said to have brought the Brah- 
mins from Kanauj to Bengal. An 
important inscription,* dated 1249 
A. I)., was found here by General Cun- 
ningham but subsequently disappeared. 
It was rediscovered by Mr. Stapleton 
and has now been plaoed in the care of 
Khan Bahadur Abul Hayat Khan 
Chowdhury, Zamindar of Kotwali. 

60, Pandua, — The evidence of an 
earlier Hindu dynasty is again found in 
the ruins of the city of Pandua, which 
lie about six miles north of. Old "Malda 
along the Dinajpur Road. The city 
was called, ‘Firozabad, during Muham- 
madan times, and had another name, 
IMrrua, which appears in Rennell’s 
map. The, latter is not historically oor- 
revt, in view of the evidence now av,ail- 
able. It is known from the coins struck 
during the reign of Raja Kans in the 
early 15th century that the name of the 
city was then Pandunagar. Buchanon 
Hamilton mentions the local tradition 
that tlie city was founded by a Raja of 
the Pandava family. I'bis is confirmed 
by the existence of a small building des- 
cribed later on, which is still locally 
known as the Pandap Raja Dalan. 

The most interesting discovery which 
was made during settlement operations, 
was the existence of a rampart righTt 
round the city. This discovery would 
have been impossible without the help of 
air survey photographs. In places the 
rampart appears to be a shelving bank 
overgrown with grass scrub and trees; 
in places it has almost disappeared 
under cultivation and only a slight un- 
dulation remains. Its continuity was 
obviou,s however from the air photo- 
graph, on which it stands out cleajly. 
The rampart forms a rough square, 
rounded at the i:orners with a perimeter 
of about 18 miles. 

Previously it had never been suspected 
that Pandua extended over such a large 
area. Buchanon Hamilton wrote: 
“Near the street, and anddst the heap 
of bricks, are many small tanks, and I 
am inclined to think that, in general, the 
town extended only a very little way,, 
either east or west of the principal 
street.” Tt is now evident that the city 
^covered an area of about 25 square 
miles. The citadel must have been in 
the north-east corner of the enclosure sA 
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Damdama, which is a local name .of 
mauza Purba Binodepur. The village 
immediately to the west (Barijpur '€r 
more properly Buripur) must hav#been«* 
named during Muhammadan times, as 
Burj is a Persian word meaning “fort.” 
In this village the kanungo in charge 
found the remains of a “Shiv Lingam” 
in the ruins of an old Hindu temple. 
Almost all the tanks which are numer- 
ous and scattered over the whole area, 
lie north and south, indicating their 
Hindu origin. 

The enclosure is roughly bisected by 
the Dinajpur Road, which enterg the 
rampart at the south-western corner, 
and leaves it at a point in the centre of 
the nQj’thern rampart, where there are 
clear traces of an old gateway. This- 
road evidently ran through<i ^he central 
part of the city, as is evident from the 
brick remains embedded in the earth on 
either side. A second road takes off 
from it, about half a mile south of the 
northern gate, and runs mainly north to 
Panchpara where it crosses the Gazoio- 
Alal Road, and continues to Maina. 
A.t tliis point is passes into Dinajpur 
district, and goes on as far as Raigtoj. 
This is undoubtedly a very old road. 
There are ti'aces of metalling in places 
which must date to early times, as the 
road is not even under the control of the 
District Board. A third embanked 
road runs eastward from the gate in the 
centre of the eastern rampart. It is 
broken in places, but can be traced as 
far as Raniganj, five miles to the east, 
on the edge of the Tangan valley. Here 
it stops, but reappears on the opposite 
side of the valley, and runs eastwards 
along the boundary between Habibpur 
and Bamangola thanas. It again dis- 
appears in the Purnabhaba valley, but 
continues on the other side in Dinajpur 
district. It is said to have been an old 
military road running to eastern Bengal . 
Between the Tangan and Purnabhaba 
valleys, it is very clearly defined, and 
would be about lO’O yards in width at its 
base. There are traces of brickwork 
here and there, which suggest that there 
may have been fortified points for gar- 
risons along it. 

In mauza Boglahagi, near Raniganj 
market, there are traces of what tifciy 
have been a fort. It is surrounded by 
a deep ditch on three sides, the fourth 
side being protected by the. Tangan 
river. 

¥ 

Another canbankment, ' which may 
hftve been a road, runs westwards for 


three miles from the south-western 
c(^ner of the rampart up to the Maha- 
nanda river. On the opposite side of 
the river there is no trace of it. At 
Raniganj there are the ruins of ti„Hindu 
temple to Kali. The whole Barind to 
the nojth and east is scattered with re- 
mains of brick buildings, now largely 
buried, which testify to the extent of 
the city and its environs. 

The city is entered from the south 
either from Old Maid a by the bumpy 
and dusty Dinajpur Road; or by a 
metalled feeder road leading to the 
Dinajpur Road, frem Adina railway 
station. About half a mile along the 
latter road, one passes the rampart, 
which is not very conspicious either at 
that point or at the point where the road 
from Old Mafda passes it. 

The first monument is the Bari Darga, 
which lies about two miles further on to 
the right of the road, and commemorates 
the famous saint, Hazrat Shah Jalal 
Tabrezi. Ho came from Tabriz, in 
Persia, and according to the historians 
sbent a life of devotion in travelling over 
the ea-stern world. He is said to have 
come to Bengal from Delhi, but it is 
not ^nown definitely where he died or 
where his tomb is situated. According 
to one account, it is at Sylhet; ac*cord- 
ing to another, in the Maldive Islands. 
The supposed tomb at Pandua, and the 
shrine, are maintained from the income 
of the Bais Hazari Wakf Estate. The 
estate is supposed by tradition to haye 
been acquired by Shiah Jalal himself. 
It is now under the management of a 
matwalli and a committee,' who allot the 
expenditure for the Urs, or anniversary 
of the saint, the illuminations, repairs 
to buildings, and educational grants. 

One approaches the shrine and other 
buildings by a path leading off the main 
road. At the junction with the main 
road there is a gateway cn.lled the 
Salami Darwaza. The principal build- 
ing is the Jame Masjid,* which is re- 
ported to have been built in 1342 A.D. 
by Alauddin Ali Shah over the spot 
where the saint used to sit in medita- 
tion. In front of the mosque are two 
carved pillars, which appear to be of 
Hindu orign; and at the northern end 
of the passage facing the mosque, is a 
stone-latticed window ornamented with 
most exquisite carving. To the west of 
the mosque is a tank called , Azima 
Dighi, on the north bank of which is a 
building, named Lakhan Seni Dalan. 
To the east are the Bhandar IHiana, or 
store house, and the Tanoo^ Khana or 
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cook house. The former, which includes 
an Astana or place of meditation, was 
built by Chand Khan, whose tomb is 
situated to the south-east of the mosque. 
About a quarter of a mile further on, 
at the opposite side of the road, is the 
Chhota Darga, which commemorates 
two saints, — Alaul Huq, and his son Nur 
Kutbul Alam. The tomb of the latter 
is covered with a canopy of cloth siip- 
ported by four pillars. To the west of 
the tomb is the Saint’s Chilla Khana, 
and close to it the kitchen. Immediately 
to the north of Alaul Huq’s tomb is a 
three-domed mosque. There are several 
other tombs and smaller buildings close 
by. all standing at the back of a tank 
which fronts the main road. The 
shrines of these two saints are endowed 
from the income of the Shas Hazari 
Estate, another revenue-fi’ee property 
similar to the Bais Hazari Estate. A 
little further to the left hand side of 
the I'oad, is the guest room which now 
houses the post office. Outside it are 
two large copper drums. 

Just beyond the guest room, and also 
on the west side of the road, stands the 
Kutub Shahi Ma.sjid, also known as the 
golden mosque. This is a later build- 
ing than most of the other monuments 
at Pandua. the date asci'ibed being 
I&82. It is built of stone and brick, 
with a tuire( at each corner, and front- 
ed by five pointed arches. The roof has 
fallen in. but the walls and pulpit are 
in gocxl condition. 

Close to the Kutub Shahi Mosque is 
the building called the Eklakhi mauso- 
leum. This is an almost square build- 
ing, built of brick, with walls of enor- 
mous thickness. ^It is .surmounted by a 
single dome, the inner diameter of 
which is over 48 feet. The walls are 
ornamented with carving, btit the brick- 
work is crumbling in places. It is 
noticeable that on the stone over the 
doorway is a curving of a Hindu diety, 
and on the other stones round the door- 
ways are traces of figures. The mate- 
rials from which the mausoleum were 
built were thus evidently taken from 
Hindu buildings. Inside the mauso- 
leum are three tombs said to be those of 
Jalaluddin (the. son of Raia Kans who 
was converted to Islam), his wife and 
son. 

About one mile beyond, and nearly 
opposite to the dak bungalow, stands 
the great Adina Mosciue. the largest and 
finest of all the buildings either at Gaur 
or Pandua. ‘ J,ts dimensions are : length 


north to south, 507^ feet; breadth, east 
to vfest, 285^ feet. It is built partly of 
brick and partly of stone. It is sur- 
rounded by an outer wall of stone below 
and brick above which, on the western 
side, is elaborately carved. It is of uni; 
form height, except at the point oppo- 
site the nave on the western side, where 
it rises to a greater height. There are 
two entrarues, one at the south-east 
corner, the other in the, centre of the 
western wall. Within the outer wall, 
there was originally a row of cloisters 
surmounted by domes running rbund the 
four sides of the mosque, and divided by 
columns into aisles. On the north, east 
and southj the cloisters were divided 
into three aisles; and on the western 
side there were five aisles, running up 
as far as the nave in the centra. Alto- 
gether there were 306 domes. The clois- 
ters have now almost entirely fallen in, 
and their position is marked only by 
tile base of basalt columns which sup- 
ported them. 

The prayer niche and pulpit, which 
stand at the w’estern end of the nave are 
made of black basalt and are noteworthy 
for their fine workmanship. A little to 
the north, along the western wall, is a 
raised platform called the Badshah-ka.- 
Takht, on which it is thought that the 
ladies of the royal family attended 
prayers. It is supported by large 
columns of black basalt, and was origi- 
nally constructed of the same material, 
though nowadays the stone slabs have 
been removed and there is only a wooden 
platform. The three prayer niches on 
the west wall are remarkable for the 
exquisite carvings of inscriptions and 
designs. The domes over the Badshah- 
ka-Takht are still in existence. 

Opposite the Badshah-ka-Takht, and 
on the outer side of the western wall, is 
a chamb,er, known as Sikandar Shah's 
chamber, which was probably added 
after the outer wall had lieen construct- 
ed. It is said that Sikaiidar Shah was 
buried in this chamber, and that when 
the domes, which had fallen in, were 
l)eing removed, the tomb was also re- 
moved. 

The mosque was built between 1364 
and 1374, the inscription of Sikandar 
Shah being dated 1366. There is the 
same evidence ih this mosque that the 
materials were taken from Hindu build- 
ings. In the steps of the pulpit there 
is. the head of a lion, and there are traces 
of Hindu idols ih various prjvyer niches. 
There ar^ two la rge carved lotus flowers 
in the western wall of the nave and other 
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lotus flowers in Bikandar Shah’s cham- 
ber. High up on the western wall there 
is a lingam and outside the eastern 
wall thes(* is the carved figure of a gar- 
goyle wliich l(X)ks like a cross tetween a 
(jrocodile and an elephant. 

The other remains of interest at Pan- 
dua lie within the palace area, which is 
situated a short distance to the south- 
east of the Adina Mosque. It is enclos- 
ed by an embankment, which forms an 
almost exact square. One enters bv the 
centre of the western rampart. Just 
to the north of this point is a tank 
called Dhanush Dighi, about a quarter 
of a mile in length, and 120 yards in 
breadlji, which is now overgrown with 
reed^ ane! grass. At the entrance 
stands a brick tower in a rather broken 
condition. From its situation, at one 
aide of the entrance, it appears that 
theie was })robably a similar towei- on 
the opposite side, forming a complete 
gateway. 

The first tank inside the palate, area 
is the Sataisghara Dighi, a north by 
south tank of Hindu origin which mea- 
sures 220 by 117 yards and lies to the 
east of the entrance gateway. Bucha- 
non Hamilton refers to it as the Satas- 
ghar, or “sixty towers.” but accord- 
ing to the local evidence the name is 
certainly Sataisghara, which may mean 
that there were twenty-seven rooms. The 
name refers to the buildings, now largly 
overgrown with earth, which run along 
the no^hern bank of the tank. The.se 
were evidently the royal baths. At the 
north-west corner there is an arched 
room surrounded by smaller rcxmis, atid 
in its wall clear traces of water pipes are 
visible. The baths were built into the 
slofce of the tank, and were flanked by 
a gallery running along the water’s 
edge. Possibly they are the baths re- 
ferred to in the Eiyaz. where it is re- 
corded : “It is said that at thfl't time 
(fhe accession of Firoz Shah at Delhi) 
Sultan Shamsuddin built a bath, simi- 
lar to the Shanisi bath of Delhi. Sul- 
tan Firoz Shah who was furious with 
anger against Shamsuddin. in the year 
754 A.H. set out for Lakhnauti and 
after forced marches reached close to 
the city of Panduah which was then the 
metropolis of Bengal.” ^ 

A short distapce to the south-east of 
the Sataisghara tank -is the building, 
previously referred to, callevi the Pan- 
dap Raja Dalan. This, in spite of tl]e 
old historical association of the name, is 
apparently' Of more recent construction 
than any other of the buildings in the 


palace area. It is built of brick, now 
cracking and crumbling in places owing 
to the trees growing on it, and was evi- 
dently a Turkish bath, like the build- 
ings along tlie Sataisghara tank. 
Towards the south-eastern corner is a 
round circular well, which is locally 
known as the “Jiban Kund” or well of 
life. Its waters were supposed to have 
the ]>ower of restoring the dead to life. 
lAissiblv the name refers to their heal- 
ing qualities and the royal family went 
there to ‘'take the waters.” The well is 
now filled up with bilcks and other 
debris, but people say that it was full of 
water until the earthquake of 1897. 
Close beside the Pandap Raja Dalan, 
there is a small pond, in which accord- 
ing to local evidence, a masonry building 
originally sUxxl. Possibly it may have 
been _a pavilion, similar to that men- 
tioned below, though the pond is quite 
a. small one. 

Further to the east, there is a large 
tank, lying noi'tlj. by south, about 50b 
yards long and 175 yards broad. This 
is known as the “At-Bagh” tank, though 
it may also bt? the “Rahat Bank” tank. 
The oldest inhabitant, who generally 
turns out to air his views to vi.sitors, 
mentioned that Rabat Bank was the 
name of the small jiond close to the 
, Pandap Raja Dalan. In either case 
the meaning of the word 'repo.seful 
curve” would apply to the strip of 
water round the pavilions which are said 
to have stood in these tanks. In the 
map of Pandua, at the end of this report, 
two islands have been shown in the At- 
Bagh Dighi. This is in accordance 
with local traditions, but actually only 
the northern island is now visible. It 
(Consists of a pile of brfcks connected by 
an earthen ridge to the remains of a 
brick ghat on the western .bank. The 
islands in the At-Bagh tank are said to 
have been connected by a subterranean 
passage just to the west of the ghat men- 
tioned above, to a small tank locally 
known as the Koibutki pukur. 

At the south-eastern corner of the 
palace area, there is a very fine tank 
called the Nasir Shah Dighi. It mea- 
sures 374 hy 278 yards and lies north by 
south, a fact which suggests that Nasir 
Shah may have re-exc,a,vated an existing 
tank. It is in very good condition 
without any trace of reed or grass, and 
the water is perfectly clear. It used to 
l)e full of crocodiles. There is some 
doubt whether it was excavated by 
Nasirnddin Mahamud (1442-1459) or 
Nasiruddin Nasrat Shah (.1519-1532). 



On general considerations the former 
may be the more probable, as the capital 
had shifted to Gaur before the 16th 
century. 

The largest tank of all in the Pan- 
dua area, though now silted up as its 
name implies, is the Sukan Dighi, 
which lies a short distance to the north 
of the palace area in Bari j pur mauza. 
This is obviously a very old tank, and 
its presence near to the village known as 
Damdama (the modern Purba Binode- 
pur) suggests that the old Hindu cita- 
del lay in this direction. It lies north 
and south, and measures 625 by 275 
yards. 

Before leaving the ruins of Pandua, 
reference might Mppvo})riately lx; made 
to Mr. Stapleton’s recommendatioHs for 
further research. Tliese are that a 
careful archaeological survey should Ix' 
made (»f the whole palace area ; the en- 
trance towej' and the raised portions to 
the north aiid south of the Sataisghara 
tank should be systematically excavated; 
and the Fandap Ba ja Dalan should Ix' 
cleaied of tlie trees growing on it ami 
restored. It is also suggested that trial 
excavations should be made in the neigh- 
bourhfxxl of Damdama. in the hope of 
locating traces of the early IJindu cita- • 
del and throwing some light on a very 
obscure period of history. 

61. Old Malda.~-Tl leie aic several 
buildings of interest at Old Malda. 
diough they are, geueially speaking, ot 
a later date than tho.se at Gaur or Pan- 
thia. The oldest is known as the Phuti 
Masjid or (.:raek*d mosque, a lo(;al name 
probably given after an earthqiudce. 
ITie date ascrilxxl to it is 1495. The 
central dome and one of the verandah 
domes have fallen in and the building is 
in a very dilapidated condition. 

The Juma Masjid is a largei' build- 
ing. ft is comparatively modern in 
appearatue and is well preserved. The 
centre is i-oofed by a vaulted arch and 
each side by a round dome. The style 
of architecture is different to that of 
the older mosques. There is not much 
external ornamentation, but there are 
well-designed carvings on the stone pil- 
lars. The date asorilx'd to the build- 
i-ng is 1596. 

Just to the north of Old Malda Post 
Office stands the Katra or rest house, 
where travellere with their merchandise 


are supposed to have been accommodat- 
ed . It is an immense structure of brick 
but has now fallen into complete ruin. 
The two gates at the north and south 
are still standing, but the rooms on 
either side of the road have almost com- 
pletely disappeared. • 

About a hundred yards south of the 
iKatra one comes to the river. Here 
there is a bathing ghat built of brick and 
stone which is in good state of preser- 
vation, although it is very old. It is 
184 feet long and 59 feet wide. 

On the opposite side of the river, at 
the confluence of the Kalindri with the 
Mahananda stands a minar , known as 
the Nimasarai tower. The name Nima- 
sarai. which has now been attached to 
the railway station near Old Malda, is 
derived from the Persian word nim, 
meaning half, and sai’ai a taverji. 
Nimasarai was therefore the halfway 
tavern between Gaur and Pandua. The 
tow'^er as it now stands is about 55 feet 
high, but the top storey has fallen down. 
It is a 1 ‘ound tower built of brick, with 
numerous stone })i liars jtrojecting from 
its surface. Its origin, and the reason 
for its construction, are not definitely 
known. From its similarity to other 
towers, it is considered to Ixdong to the 
lime of Akbar; and it has Ixsen conjec- 
tured that its object w’as to serve as a 
watch tower, from which signals by fire 
(»r other means could l)e transmitted 
between Gain- and Pandua. The objec- 
tion to this tiieory is. that if the date be 
correct. Pandua had ceased to be the 
capital for ueaily a centui-y and a half, 
and Gaur had recently been abandoned 
in favour of Tanda. There would 
therefore af)f)ear to lx; no object in cons- 
lT’U(!ting a watch tower at that period. 
The local tradition is that the tower was 
construfted by a merchant. 

62. Deotola* — The village of Deotala 
lies on the Dinajpur Road, one and a 
half miles from the northern Iwundary 
of the district. Here there is a fine 
shrine to the saint Shah Jala! Tabrezi, 
whose main shrine at Pandua has 
already been described. It is situated 
just to the west of the road, and is 
under the care qf the Bais Hazari Wakf 
Estate, to whose property the village 
belongs. The walls are decorated with 
excellent ornamental work. The date 
</f the actual shrine is not known, but 
from the inscriptions whichr are found 
on the walls, it may belong to the late* 
16th century. The first of these is fixed 
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on the gateway at the entrance to the 
courtyard. It is dated 1464, and re- 
cord^ the construction of a mosque 
during the reign of Barbuk Shah “in 
the village of Tabrizabad.” The second 
is dated 1571, and records the building 
of a mosque by Sulaiman Kararani in 
“the blessed village of Tabrizabad known 
at Deotala.” The third, which is in the 
main wall of the Chilla Khana is dated 
1527 and records the erection of a 
mosque in 1527 in “the territory of 
Shaikh ^falal Mahammad Tabrizi.” 

There is a smaller shrine to Jalal 
Tabrizi in mauza Methrani. It is also 
under^the control of the Bais Hazari 
Estate, which maintains a Khadem to 
perform tlie necessary religious cere- 
monies. , It is said to have been built 
about the same time as the shrine at 
Deotola. Local tradition has it that 
whenever this influential and widely 
travelled saint visited his estates, the 
visit was commemorated by the erec-tion 
of an asthana or shrine. 

63. English Bazar. - Although there 
are no very old buildings in the town, 
its foundation is of some historical 
interest. It has been mentioned that 
the English factory at Malda was re- 
moved in 1680 to Makdumpur owing to 
the rapacity of the Eauzdar. The com- 
pany purchased 56 bighas, fronting the 
Mahananda, on which to build their 
factory and offices. In the following- 
year ail' additional 8 bighas were added. 
The plot covered what is now the Col- 
lectorate, together with the maidan south 
of it, the compound of the Superinten- 
dent of Police, the (Collector's house and 
the Guru training scIkkiI. The silk 
dealers and weavers began to settle 
round the factory, and a small commer- 
cial town quickly sprang up which was 
known as Ingrezabad. It is interesting 
t® note that when the market was shift- 
ed from Malda to a site near the new 
factory in 1680, it was named Nayahat 
or new market by the company’s mer- 
chants. The naine still survives, as does 
the name of the district headquarters in 
the corrupted form Angrezabad, or 
English Bazar as it is now generally 
known. The factory was originally 
built partly of wood and, partly of stone, 
but in 1770 a new building was erected, 
vvhich is the present Collectorafie^ It is 
surrounder by a wall surmount^ with 
battlements, in each corner of which is w 
gun emplaciement. Two of the guns are 
• now lying outside the entran<» to the 
circuit house. 


Chaf)ter VI^Fiscaj History. 

64. Early papers. — This section of 
the report must nec’essarily be brief. In 
the first place, Mada district was form- 
ed after the Permanent Settlement from 
portions of Purnea, Uiuajpur and Raj- 
shahi districts. No big zamindaries 
exist similar to the Dina j pur or Raj- 
shahi parganas, and no connected history 
is available to show the gradual changes 
which took place between the pre-British 
period and the revenue survey. In the 
second place, old papers of some parga- 
nas which have land in the district as it 
stands to-day, are lodged in the Col- 
lectorates of neighbouring districts. 
For example, papers of Kanjole pargana 
are in the Dumka Collectorate, papers 
of Rukanpur pargana are in the Dinaj- 
pur Collectorate, and so forth. 

The old papers which exist in the 
Malda Colle(‘torate are the follow- 
ing 

1'ahut Milanir- Statements showing 
adjustment of rent. 

Ek j ai Pon tli asona — Quin q uenn i a I 

returns of rent and area. 

Ekjai Jami .lama- Annual state- 
ments of rent and ai-ea. 

Hakikat Jami .Tama — Statements of 
land and revenue. 

Delia Bandi — Statements pi’epared 
by kanungoes showing the vil- 
liiges (ornprised in estates, the 
revenue and rate of rent. 

Hakikat (Jiowhuddi Bandi -State- 
ments giving the boundaries of 
niauzas. • 

These are statements which were pre- 
pared and submitted by zarnindars 
before the I’ermanent Settlement. They 
do not appear to have ‘been checked in 
any way and cannot he considered to be 
reliable. They are however of value as 
evidence in the civil courts in questions 
relating to title. 

65. Pre-British period. — The pre- 
British revenue administration of 
Malda district is in substance similar to 
that of the remaining districts of the 
province of Bengal, and may be briefly 
recapitulated as follows : — 

In the reign of the Emperor Akbar, 
the empire was divided into twelve main 
divisions called Subas of which Bengal 
was one. The first systematic assess- 
ment of this Suba was made by Raja 
Todar Mai in 1582 A.D. The assess>- 
ment was based on th,e principle that a 
portion of the produce of the soil was 
payable to the Government, and an esti- 
mate of the produce was made after 



local investigation. The settlement was 
made for a period of 10 years though it 
remained in force for 76 years. Bengal 
proper was subdivided into* nineteen 
administrative divisions called Sirkars 
which were against subdivided into 682 
fiscal and administrative units called 
Parganas. 

The second revenue settlement was 
made in the year 1685 by Shah Suja, dr 
Sultan Suja, in the reign of the 
Bmperor Aurangzeb. It is probable 
that on this occasion there was no new 
settlement or assessment, but that the 
existing rent-roll was revised so as to 
include the alterations that had occim- 
red since Todar Mai’s settlement. The 
number of fiscal or revenue units increas- 
ed owing to the natural process of sub- 
division, to the transfer of areas frc^m 
the Suba of Orissa, and to annexations 
from Assam. 

Subsecjjuently, owing to the opposition 
of the zamindars and the non-payment 
of revenue, the finapcial condition of 
Bengal l)ecame so serious that it was 
found difficult to meet the expemses of 
maintaining the army. Murshid Quli 
Khan was deputed by Aurangzed to 
make impi-oved arrangements for the 
collection of l•evenue. He began by 
sending colleciting agents to the diffe- 
rent parganas. but this method proved a 
failure. He soon discovered that a sur- 
vey of land and the preparation of a 
rent-roll were essential, but at the same 
time he found that public opinion was 
opposed to these rneasuies. It was not 
until he became Subadar that he was 
able to carry out his project. In Dar- 
panarayan. the chief Kanungo, he 
found an able assistant, and he also tcK)k 
the help of thftse zamindars who were 
not opposed to his scheme. The recal- 
citrant zamindars were kept confined in 
prison or were taken into custody, and 
the survey and jamabandi of the entire 
area were taken up immediately and 
finished in 1772.' The papers which were 
prepared at this settlement were called 
Jamakamel Tumari. The assessment 
was made on a proportion of the produce 
of the soil and formed the basis of sub- 
sequent revenue settlements. The par- 
ganas were redistributed into thirteen 
chaklas in place of the Sarkars of 
Akbar’s time. The chaklas remained 
administrative units during the ejirlier 
part of the Britisli administration and 
formed the basis of subsequent redis- 
tribution into districts. 

66. Lists of parganas. — Below are 
given twa limits of parganas. The .first ' 


contains the pkrgafias and their fev^- 
nue, as shown in the Tuksum Jamuna 
of Sirkars Jinnatabad. The present 
district of Malda was comprised 
in this Sirkar at Akbar’s time, and con- 
sisted of sixty-six parganas. . 

The second list gives • the names of 
the fifty-three parganas recorded during 
settlement operation. 

Pari! anus of Sirkar J innniahad. 


Dams. 


•1 innataharl roniirionly ctilled Oaur 
Jawaragra, inoliicling foiirtoon parganas, viz 
Ajoro 

Bazshogara 

Belyr 

Havel ly Agra 
Dohupoor 

Der Bernik . . . . » 

Soomook 

8haballa 

Sliabe Sery , . ♦ 

Ghagfionr 

Muclnooiy 

Moody Hauf 

Mahot 

Aust Giijpur 

Jewar Dorsurg, Hixioon lualwd.s, viz : — 

Owjarook Arudj 

Bliotya 

Bhelbori 

Established inark6*ts 

Uersernig 

Kaggamatty 

Syor dtities on exjjorts and imports 

8keerpoor and Kongalpoor, two mahals 

Shahiizpur within the city 

Ghiasspnr 

Kemelah 

Ghalka (.liappa 

Moody Mahal 

Mineli Mahal 

Duties from the now markets 

Jewardihy kote, 8(*veii mahals, viz: --- 

Beray F*injor 

Tagore 

Dihy Koto 

Delhgong 

Sahahzadehpoor 

Malygong 

Mootiypoor 

The environs of Bainowty mahals 

Badhtehly 

Hamowty 

Sol.elgehrj'a 

Sen Skekerah 

Sultanpnr 

Singdewar 

Mahonagar 

The environs of Sersabad 
Ten Mahals. ^ 

AkbarpoTir . . 

Pardyar 

Khyjirpoor 

(ynfwally 

Giramend 

Gerhy 

Mekrayin 

Hiitt>iida and Manikpnr two niahals 
The environs of Malduh mahals, viz.: — 
Barbackpoor 
Vusif Bazar 
Havelly Maldah 
Dheerpoor 
Sujapcjor 
Ser Mandalpoor 
Sengoodya , . . 

Sabesory 

Sahivindoo\^ 

Teittihpoor 

MoezzedcAinpoor 


.. 7,80»,21t2 
l,r)7.3JB6 
. . 138,926 

. . 192,508 

127,300 
. . 216.260 
. .• - 140,340 
.. 112,208 

70.000 

98.000 
8,000 

50,200 
151,890 
6,980 
242<^10 
27,516 
. . 2,OOtF,944 
7,800 
826.430 
91,560 
37,600 
628,036 
1,200 
170,800 
2,000 
400 
41,920 
.. 163.077 

12.000 

13.000 
360 

11 *760 
. . 809’000 

. . 698’600 

33’ 720 
. . 316’240 

.. 130’720 

84’360 
I4r460 

6r880 

. . 749’795 

207 ’500 
194’767 
103*000 
93*320 
29’21() 
14.447 
.. 107,560 

.. 3,192,377 

97,360 
8^28 
. . 306,100 

. . 788,427 

.. 3,034.380 

2.000 
106,480 
630.770 


- • In this Sirkar there is a brick fort. It famishes 600 
cavalry and 17,000 infantry. ^ 


Note , — ^Tihe dam was a copper coin, the value of whidh 
was l.40th%f a rupee. 



^arganoB rtcoided in the settlement operations. 


Serial number and name of parganas. 


1. 

Amirabud. 

28. 

Kamalburi. 

2. 

Akbarabiui . 

29. 

Kashinagar. 

a! 

Akbarnagiir. 

30. 

Katuali. 

4. 

Akbarj)iif. 

31. 

Kazihato. 

®5. 

Harur. 

32. 

Kanchan MaHhida. 

6. 

llagmaV>n(l. ^ 

33. 

laakarffur. 

7. 

Bliatia (lujjalpur. 

34. 

Makrain. 

S. 

Ilahadurpur. 

35. 

Mahammadpur. 

9. 

JiaHhdHul f^ttltiibad. 

36. 

Mubinagur. 

10. 

Baiigaon. 

37. 

Ma^ida. 

11. 

('Ihoko Dooltipvir. 

38. 

Maldwar. 

12. 

Chaura. t 

39. 

Nizampur. 

13. 

Chatidali. 

40. 

Pardiarai. 

14. 

Poparpur. 

41. 

Postal il. 

15. 

Ilar8harak ( langapiir. 

42. 

Pal tap ur. 

16. 

Dorapdr, 

43. 

Kukanpur. 

17. 

Dolwarpur. 

44. 

Hajriagar. 

18. 

.ti'afiikkabad . 

45. 

Sambalpiir. 

19. 

Gniigahnt. 

46. 

Shash Hazari. 

20, 

(lopinathpnr. 

47. 

iShorshabad. 

21. 

(Ja^i>mTld. 

48. 

Siiltanganj. 

22. 

H-iboIilur^f. 

49, 

Sljorfiiir. 

23. 

Iltttonda. 

50. 

Shikarpuf*. 

24. 

Tslainpur. 

51. 

Shnja Nagar. 

25. 

•lamni , . 

Jahaiigirpur. 

52. 

Wazirpur. 

26. 

53. 

Bazrapiir. 

27. 

Kan k job 
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Creation of 

Malda district.- 

When Malda district 

was formed from 


portions of Purnea, Kajshahi and Dinaj- 
pur districts it consisted of thanas 
Sibganj. Kaliachak, liholahat and 
(iurguribah from the jurisdiction of 
Purnea; thanas Bamangola, (lajole and 
Malda from Dina j pur; and tlianas 
Rohanpur and Nawabganj (Chapai) 
from Rjrjshabi. The report of the 
Superintendent of Police. J.,ower Pro- 
vinces, Jated the 18th Pebruary 1813. 
which explains the reasons for creation 
of the district, is quoted below : — 

‘‘The {'rime of gang robbery is of very 
rare occurrence in any other (piarter of 
this district, but the number of burgla - 
ries re|)orted to have been (xjmmitted is 
enormous. These offences have mostly 
occurred in the soiilh-eastern thanas of 
the district, and in the vicinity of 
Malda. The distance of the thana of 
Seebgunge from the station of Purnea is 
alx)ut l‘2d miles, and the thanas of Kul- 
lij^hak, Bholahat, and Gurgureebah, 
which adjoin the former thana, are also 
so distant from the station, that it is 
scarcely possible for the Magistrate to 
exercise a sufficient control over the 
officers of the police. 

It appears, therefore, less a matter of 
surprise that burglaries and minor offen- 
ces should prevail to the extent noticed, 
than that tlais part of the^ wuntry which 
.adjoins the two distrusts of tjiis division, 
in which dacoity has prevailed, should 
have continued free from occhrrence of 
that evil. I am of opinion that if in* 
any part of the country an arrangement 
similar to that, which has been .adopted 
at Monghyr, be necessary or eiifpedient, 


it is particularly so in the vicinity of 
Malda, at which place the services of 
an able Assistant to the Magistrate, 
either of*Dinajpur or Purnea, vested 
with the powers of Joint Magistrate, 
extending over the jurisdictions of 
thanas of Purnea above noticed also the 
thanas {>f Malda and Bamangola of 
Dinajpur and of Rohanpur anci Chup- 
pye of Rajsahee, would be productive 
of the greatest benefits to the police of 
those districts. Aware however of the 
objections which may exist to the adop- 
tion of this arrangement, it is merely- 
suggested for the considei'ation of Gk)v- 
ernment.” 

Government at once saw the expe- 
diency of the Superintendent’s recom- 
mendation and in less than a month 
frojn the date of his report Malda was 
formed into a Magistrat^y undei' the 
revenue administration of the Commis- 
sicmer of Bhagalpur. 

68 . British Revenue Administra* 
tion. — The East India Company was 
ap})ointed Dewan of the Provinces of 
Bengal and Rihar and Orissa by the 
Emper-or Shah Alam on the 12th August 
1765, fi’om which time the duty of col- 
lecting the r'evenne fell on the Company, 
pnd the British revenue administration 
originated. Mohammad Reza Khan 
was appointed Naib Dewan by the (kmi- 
pany and was in c'liarge of the entire 
collectiorr of the revenue. But a de- 
crease in revenue collection ensued, and 
ser'ious charges were levelled against 
him. The Couriiil le.solved to hold a 
thor-ough investigation into their linan- 
(tes. ‘Tinder- this new administration,” 
says Sail- Muta Qherin, ‘Hire decrease of 
the rents struck the administration with 
amazement and fear-. They wer-e con- 
founded at the great diminution of the 
revenue, and at the endless minutiae in 
which it was involved. These men, 
anxious to investigate the matter- to the 
bottom and to obtain a thor-ough insight 
in the rules and usages accor-ding to 
which the revenue was collected, came 
to the r-esolution of sending throughout 
the country one of their own nation, who 
should enquire what business the subject 
had with the Ruler; and in what relation 
stand the farmers to tfie rajas and 
zamindars of the country; and what 
these are to give to ♦the Ruler of the 
land; and which and what perquisites 
and duties they draw ,and under what 
name they receive tributes. The choice 
, fell on Hoosiar Jung Bdhadur, Mr. 
Geol-ge Vansittart.” 
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British supervisors were appointed to 
the various districts to enquire into the 
history of the provitice since Suja 
Khan’s time. Under the orders of the 
Court of Directors the office of Naib 
Dewan held by Muhammad Reza Khan 
was abolished' and the Company deter- 
mined to collect its owti revenue and to 
make its own fiscal administration. 

The result was the introduction of 
the ijara system by which all estates 
were farmed to the highest bidders for 
five years, irrespective of the rights 
claimed by the zaraindars. Many spe- 
culators stepped in, to whom the estates 
were knocked down at a revenue which 
they were unable to bear. The lonse- 
quence was that the farmers indulged 
in every possible means of extortion, and 
screwed what money they could out ol 
the tenants, leaving the estates, in a 
bankrupt condition at the expiry ol their 
leases. The Council soon found that 
this system would not work, as both the 
system of ussessmenti and the collecting 
agency wei'e deficient. Opinion veered 
in favour of settlement in perpetuity 
with the zamindars as of right. A spe- 
cial committee was appointed to enquire 
into the re.sources of the country and in 
1777 amins were deputed to all districts 
to enquiie into the resoujces of each 
estate. On this basis annual settle^ 
ments were made with the zamindars 
ordinarily for 1777 and the three suc- 
ceeding years. In spite of a large de- 
t^rea.se in the revenue demand duidng 
this period of ex])eriment arrears of 
revenue continued to accrue. In 1781 
Collectors were a])pointed to various 
districts, but they remained more or less 
figure-heads, as settlements were made 
with the zamirtdars for varying periods 
not exceeding three years by special 
o^’ers deputed by the Committee of 
Revenue. 

The experiment of the Quinquennial 
Settlement (1772-1777) had proved the 
inequity and unWorkability of the farm- 
ing system. In 1790, the rules for the 
Detennial Settlement of Bengal Avei’c 
issued and these were derdared to be 
permanent on March 22, 1793. 

Below is given briefly the history of 
parganas or estates wKich are of im- 
portance or which ])i’esent any features 
of interest. 

89. Histftry of estates. — Par gam 

Rokanpur . — This f)argana is also known 
as Kanungo-Zamindary. During Todar 
Mai’s time, ten kanungoes were appoint- 
ed for the Airhole of the M(^ul Empire. 
Bhagaban Mitra was the first Kanpngo • 


of Bengal. After him his younger 
brother Banga Benode held the post for 
many years and his family came to be 
known by the title of Bangadhikari. 
Banga Benode gradually acquired set- 
tlement of many estates. His nephew 
Harinarain obtain a firnym for one-half 
of the Kanungo’s oflice in 1679 during 
the reign of Aurangzeb. In the same 
reign Murshid Kuli Khan settled the 
pargana with Kanungp Darpanarayana 
at a revenue considerably lower than the 
average. This may have been due to 
continuous under-assessmenfi, or to a 
desire to reward the kanungo for good 
work ; or to the result of undue influence 
on the administration. Between 1765 
and 1783 the revenue ^ fell* from 
Rs. 3.66.215 to Rs. 2,17,356. 

70. Pargana Shersabad. Jt is said 

that this pargana was named after the 
Emperor Sher Shah. It was originally 
owned by the family of the kanusgo 
known as Bangadhikari, who made nmny 
rent-free gi’ants. These formed the sub-, 
ject matter of resumption proceedings, 
and several dairni mahals were created 
from them. The descendants of the 
proprietors mortgaged the property and 
borrowed f rom the Chowdhuri Maha- 
jans of Ranaghat. but found it impos- 
sible to I'edeem the mortgage. The 
zamindari fiassed into the hands of these 
rnahajans, but owing to the large num- 
ber of co-sharer proprietors they found 
it difficult to manage the estate. They 
lea.sed it out in Patni, bit by bit, to Mr. 
John .James Cray who owned an indigo 
factory in Kaliachak. The property is 
now owned by the Mahara ja of Mvmen- 
singb, partly in zamindavi and partly 
in patni right. Maharaja Surja Kanta 
Acharjya of Mymensingh began to 
acquire this property in 1873. His son, 
the pie.smit Maharaja Sashi Kanta still 
owns it in zamindari and patni right. 
I’lie pntni still retains the mudafat of 
John James Gray. • 

71. Pargana Kankjole* — “The five 
divisions of India or the ‘five Indias’ as 
they were usually called by the Chinese” 
says — Cunningham in his Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India are as follows; “Nor- 
thern India, Western India, Central 
India, Eastern India and Southern 
India.” At the time of the visit of 
Hwen Thsang* the celebrated Chinese 
pilgrim in the 7th century A.D., India- 
was divii^ed into eighty kingdoms each 
of which would appear to have had its 
‘separate ruler, although most of them 

were tributary to a few bf the more 
powerf<tl kings. ’ 
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Rank j ole is one of the thirty-seven 
kingdoms enumerated in the division of 
Central India. From the journal of 
Hwen Thsang it appears that he tra- 
velled 67 miles esatward from the king- 
dopi of Champa (the old name of Bha- 
galpur district) and came to a small dis- 
trict, which was then a dependency of 
a neighbouring kingdom near Monghyr, 
named Kiu-chu-u-khi-le. Cunningham 
believes that there may have been a 
transposition of two syllables in the 
Chinese name foi- Kie-kie-chu-le which 
is a literal transcription of Kankjole. 
The distance and l)earing bring us to the 
district of Rajmahal, which was origi- 
nally called Kankjole after a town of 
that name still in existence 18 miles to 
the south of Rajmahal. 

In his Gazetteer of India Hamilton 
calls the place Cank dole. He notes that 
the district of Rajmahal was formerly 
nanjed Akbamagore after its capital, 
and. appeared in the revenue records as 
Cank Jole, as it was the chief military 
division. 

Kanjole most probably comprised the 
whole of tlie hill country to the south and 
west of Rajmahal. with the plain lying 
between the hills and the Bhagirathi 
river as far south as Murshidabad. The 
circuit of this tract would be about 300 
miles as stated by Hwen Thsang. 

The total area of the pargana in this 
district now comprises 36^ square miles. 

72. Pargana Sash Hazari.— -This 
pargana ^ is a revenue-free property, 
which was originally created by a fir- 
man in the reign of the Emperor Shah 
Suja with the object of providing funds 
for religious endowments and for chari- 
table purposes. The pargana is also 
known as pargana Bhansari or Bhales- 
wari. It now forms Tauzi 160BI of 
the Malda Collectorate, and has an area 
of 37^ square miles. 

The following is a translation of the 
firm*an by which the property was made 
revenue-free : — 

Auspicious imperial cximmand has 
been recently received to the effect that 
by virtue of imperial command forty- 
seven mauzas in Pargana Bhansari and 
others in Sarkar Jinnatabad were 
granted as Madad-mash of Sharfudc|^n, 
son of Nizamuddin, and for the expenses 
of the sa<?red Rauza (shrine) of Makdurn 
Hazrat Noor Qutbe Alam, and beggars 
and the indigent. Now having appoint- 
ed Shaikh Kabir the Sajjada-nashin of 
the said Astana (shrine) we have grant- 
ed and delivered the mauzas of the said 
phrganas as the Madad-mash ‘of the 


aforesaid person and the children of 
Shaikh Noor Qutbe Alam and for the 
expenses of the shrine and the poor and 
indigent, from the beginning of the 
kharif season of the year Taukoli, so 
that having used the proceeds thereof 
as their means of livelihood along with 
the poor and indigent, they should 
always keep themselves employed in 
praying for the empire. It is required 
that the officials and servants and jaigir- 
dars and karories, both present and 
future of the said Sarkar, should do 
their best in perpetuating and maintain- 
ing this high command and should give 
up the said mauzas as per schedule, and 
shall in no circumstance and in no way 
alter and change the same. They shall 
not interfere with the same on account 
of revenue, e.vpenses, sairs. mataharfa. 
begar, -game, disputes with records to 
Zerat. orchards (illegible), kotwali, 
hazari, Sadi, Chowdhurai, Salami, 
Dihdari, Shuqqadari. Sabdui, Jalkar, 
Banker, all civil rights, ghats, hats, 
Khash-Kharid and Imperial (illegible). 
They should not demand a fresh sanad 
every year, and if they (illegible) kept 
anything, they should not give credence 
to the same, and considering insistence 
in this necessary and incumbent, they 
shall not act against and deviate from 
the command. 

Dated the 25th Shraban 1050 Hijri. 

The .sdiedule. 

In respect of the Madad-mash of Shaikh 
Kabir and the children of Noor Qutbe 
Alam and for the expenses of the Rauza 
(shrine) and the poor and indigent ac- 
cording to the Memorandum, dated 
Tuesday, the 29th Jamadius Sani of the 
23rd year of the auspicious Reign in 
corresponding with 1058 Hijri through 
the mission of His Excellency Mir Alaul 
Mulk and through the intelligence of my 
humbleself, Dhonator Das, is to the 
effect that in respect of Shaikh Kabir the 
Sajjada-nashin of the Xstana of Makh- 
dum Hazrat Noor Qutbe Alam a com- 
mand of His Imperial Highness Shah 
Shuja was received on the 21st of 
Mamadi II of the 22nd year of the 
sacred Reign corresponding to 23rd of 
(illegible) 1058 Hijri to the effect that 
in accordance with the imperial com- 
mand forty -seven villages in the par- 
ganas of Bhansari ^nd others in the 
Sarkar of Jinnatabad had been fixed as 
the Madad-mash of Sharfuddin, son of 
Nizamuddin and for the expenses of the 
Rauza and those of the poor and indi- 
gent; that whereas we hs|,ve ‘bestowed 
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the Saj j ada of the said Astana now upon 
Shaikh Kabir, we have granted the 
villages of the aforesaid parganas as the 
Madad-mash of the said person and the 
children of Noor Qutbe Alam and for th;^ 
expenses of the Rauza and those of the 
poor and the indigent, from the begin- 
ning of the kharif season of the Taukoli 
year, so that they may keep themselves 
engaged in praying for the victorious 
empire. Memorandum written accord- 
ing to the attestation of the personage 
who received the mission (Alaul-Mulk) . 

73. Pargana Bais Hazari. — This 
pargana like the Sash Hazari pargana 
was created a revenue-free property for 
religious and charitable purposes. The 
grant was made by a firman of the 
Empesor Shah Alam, and commemo- 
rates the saint Syed Jalal Tabrezi. • The 
estate is now Tauzi 23BI of the Malda 
Collectorate and has an area of 16^ 
square miles in the district. It has also 
land in Dinajpur district. 

The following is a translation of the 
firman : — 

The firman of Emperor Shah Alam 
of Delhi, dated 5th Mohorain of the 
13th Year of his reign. 

Syed Jalal Tabrezi 


11th year. 


Syed Jalal Tubrezi 

Shah Alam Badshah Gazi 


May his secrets be sacred 

Sadul Saddol Akabat 


Seal (Illegible.) 

Maiiud Khan • 


1186 



700 

Illegible. 

• 
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The Mutsuddis of present and future 
important affairs, Chottdhuries, the 
kanungoes, tenants, cultivators, and all 
inhabitants the general public of the 
wakf mahals in pargana Bais Hazari 
take note. In obedience to the command 
of Him who is the essence of the world, 
who is obeyed by the whole world, and 
which is bright as the sun’s rays and 
who is exalted as the heavens, the 
Tauliat (trusteeship) of the sacred 
shrine of Qutub-Ul Aquetab Hazrat 
Makdoom Syed Jalal Tabrezi (may his 
secrets be sacred) together with the wakf 
mahals which from old times appertain 
to the sacred shrine^aforesaid, is grant- 
ed to the shelter of nobility, high in 
respectability and* dignity, Syed Sadar- 
uddin. The said gentleman should, 
generation .after generation and wopib 
after womb, bfe the Mutwalli of the said 


Pandua shrine, and shall possess and 
occupy and appropriate all the wakf 
mahals together with all jungles and 
rivers within the said pargana and 
everything appertaining thereto. The 
High Ministers, the gre^t nobles and 
officials, Amlas, Mutsuddis having 
charge of the civil affairs, dignitaries 
of the political department and the 
present and future Karories should for 
ever and ever try to have this exalted 
command carried into effect and leave to 
him and his descendants the administra- 
tion of the said pargana in Tauliat for 
ever and all times and considering him 
safe from change and alteration, they 
should not offer any interference with 
him on account of any kind of Peshkush 
such as Subadari, Fouzdari Revenue, 
Sair, expenses of the nature of Kilas, 
Mahassilana, Daraghona, Shikar, 
Begar, Danneme Kokaddami Suddae 
and Caningoi and should consider him 
absolutely free from all revenue and 
imperial demands and should not inter- 
fere therewith. They shall not demand 
a fresh Sanad every year and should not 
consider any other person his co- 
partner and co-sharer and diould con- 
sider him the fittest person and the 
permanent Mutwalli of the holy shrine 
and shall not slight the good advices that 
he may offer for their good. .The duties 
of the said Mutwalli are that he should 
spend the proceeds of the said wakf 
mahals in the performance of Urs 
anniversary the illumination of the 
shrine and the repairs and building of 
the same and in giving education to 
students according to Ms own discre- 
tion and should keep himself engaged 
in praying for the prosperity of this 
eternal Government. 

The said trustee is not competent to 
grant ijjtimrari or mokarari or lease at 
a low jama to any person anythii^ 
appertaining to the said pargana. 
They should consider this very peremp- 
tory and act according to what is written 
above and should not act against this 
imperial command. 

Dated the 5th Maharram in the 13th 
Julas year of the reign. 

In the name of Sadaruddin is granted 
the Tauliat of, the shrine of Hazarat 
Makdoom Shah Jalal with the wakf 
mahals in Pargana Bais Hazari Sircar 
Jinnatabad* in the province of Bengal. 

* 74. Gangapath Islampur. — This 
estate, tauzi No. 557, is a mbst unusual 
instance \)f a tauzi consisting entirely 
of water. The original grantee waa 
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Koilo Maherain, a domestic in the 
household of Nawab Alivardi Khan. 
The grant consisted of three mauzas, 
and the fishery rights in the Ganges 
river from Pirpainti in Bhagalpur dis- 
‘trict to Suti in Murshidabad — a distance 
of about 100 miles. The grantee had 
the privilege of paying revenue at the 
Sadar treasury in Murshidabad. The 
permanent settlement was concluded 
with Hulash dhand, grandson of Koilo 
Maherain. Since 1801, the estate has 
been sold and settled from time to time 
until 1892, when Government purchas- 
ed it for 1 in a sale for arrears of 
revenue. The three mauzas had in the 
meaulime, been converted into a sepa- 
rate tauzi, which is also a fishery estate. 
In the D Register a jalkar schedule is 
given mentioning in particular the 
Ganges river, together with all its aban- 
doned beds that exist or will hereafter 
exist. 

When Government purchased in 1892 
it was discovered that a considei'able 
x^rtion of the fishery had been dis- 
jossessed by the neighbouring land- 
ords, and its proper control and 
management were rendered difficult by 
its unusual length. The estate was 
therefore split up. From Rajinahal 
northwards it went to Bihar and the 
rest remained in Bengal. It was de- 
cided as early as 1 902 to recover the lost 
portions by the institution of civil suits. 
The first test case was filed in 1908 and 
was concluded in 1914. It went up to 
the Privy Council where it was compro- 
mised. Rs. 90,000 was obtained as 
mesne profits and the jalkar was re- 
covered. The remaining cases were 
filed in 1928-29. One case was lost, 
and another was pending when the 
operations were closed. The approxi- 
mate income for the jalkar , is about 
Rs. 10,000. It is leased periodically in 
blocks. 

75. Thak and Revenue Surveys. — 

The thak survey preceded the revenue 
survey. The object of the thak 
surveyors was to demarcate the boun- 
daries of each estate within each mauza, 
and they were followed by the revenue 
surveyors who prepared scientiftcally 
accurate maps on a 4-jnch scale, show- 
ing the mauza boundary and various 
internal details such as rivers, roads and 
homestead areas. With certain modi- 
fications the procedure was the revelse 
of that which is now followed. In 
modern settlements, the theo(^lite party . 
goes to the field first and puts down a 


number of traverse stations round the 
boundary of each manza, on the basis 
of which the cadastral party surveys the 
internal details during the following 
year. 

The thak surveyors’ methods were 
rather rudimentary. The boundaries of 
estates were demarcated by mounds of 
earth on the ground. The survey was 
they carried out by linear measure- 
ments, and by bearings taken with a 
prismatic compass. These bearings 
vary considerably in accuracy. In 
some cases there is a wide gap between 
the starting and finishing points, due 
to the accumulation of error while 
measuring angles : in others, the results 
are very much moi‘e accurate. On the 
body of the map were shown a field-book 
giving the magnetic bearings, and a 
statement showing the number and area 
of the principal estates, tc^ether with 
the “chaks” or blocks of land, and their 
areas, appertaiipng to other estates. 

Three kinds of thak map exist in 
Malda. Firstly there is the Lata Katha 
Thak, which was prepared by measur- 
ing the mauza boundary with a rod 
(Latha). This method was used in cases 
where the land of the entire mauza 
belonged to one estate. The maps are 
practically hand spetches of the mauza 
boundar.'es and were of no practical 
assistance to the settlement staff. As 
the Lata Katha Thak was the most 
common form of map, it was decided 
not to follow the usual practice of sup- 
plying kanungoes with copies of thak 
maps. 

The second kind of thak map is the 
mahalwar. This system of survey was 
adopted in cases where several estates 
had land in one mauza. The principal 
estate was shown as the “abasistha” 
tauzi, and the chaks, or blocks of land, 
appertaining to the other estates were 
approximately surveyed, and shown 
with their respective areas in the thak 
statement. The survey of the chaks 
was frequently inaccurate. In cases 
where there had been no change of 
possession since the thak maps were 
prepared, the shapes of the chaks 
agreed fairly well with the cadastral 
survey, but the position of the chaks 
seems to have been put in largely by 
guess work. * 

The third kind of thak map is the 
khetbut, which waa surveyed field by 
field in cases where the number of 
estates in one mauza V^s unusually 
large, and tl^e chaks were small and 
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intermingled. Such cases were very 
few in number. 

The revenue survey maps were pre- 
pared by theodolite survey and in addi- 
tion to the details mentioned above the 
maps contain the total area of each 
mauza, the area under cultivation, 
the number of homesteads and 
ploughs, and the standard of local 
measure. The last item varies from 
pargana to pargana and has been a 
fruitful source of disputes between 
landlords and tenants. A fuller account 
of this has been given in the section on 
the land tenure system. In Malda the 
earliest revenue survey of a few isolat- 
ed parganas was taken up in 1840-41, 
1841-42 and 1844-45. The major por- 
tion of the district was surveyed in 1848, 
when it was also found necessary to re- 
survey some of the parganas previously 
taken up as no connecting stations could 
be found, and discrepancies were dis- 
covered, many of which were material. 
Mr. Pemberton, the Revenue Surveyor, 
was instructed to reject the earlier maps 
if he found them inaccurate. He allow- 
ed parganas Amirabad and Kantabaree 
to remain as surveyed by Mr. Fitzpatrik 
but was obliged to resurvey pargana 
Kutwally. In the case of this pargana 
it was decided to adopt the survey of 
1848 and on this basis amalgamation 
proceedings were carried out and boun- 
dary disputes were decided. 

76. Early resumptions.— After the 
assumption of the Dewani by the East 
India Company, various attempts were 
made to resume lands held under 
invalid titles. The invalid lakherajs, 
i.e., revenue-free grants held on 
invalid titles, dr grants made after 
the assumption of the Dewani, were 
the first to be taken up. No very 
satisfactory procedure was follow- 
ed until the passing of Regulation 
II of 1819. Then in 1836 the Board of 
Revenue ordered that taufir and diara 
lands should be measured and their 
boundaries demarcated. But even after 
the passing of Act IX of *1847 the 
principle of equivalent areas was fol- 
lowed in resuming alluvial formation. 
By this method, the revenue to be assess- 
ed on an estate after a diara survey was 
calculated on the actual area found, that 
is, the area resulting from diluvion or 
alluvion since the previous settlement. 
For example, an estate might have been 
shown previous tcf the diara survey as 
having an araa of 2,000 bighas. Sup- 
posing that* prior to the survey an ai:ea 


of 200 bighas had diluviated in one 
part of the estate, and an area 
of 400 bighas had accreted to another 
part, the net resulting area would be 
2,200 bighas, and on this area the 
revenue would be as.sessed. This proce- 
dure was entirely incorrect. As has’ 
been described in the section of this 
report on diara work, it has not only 
presented many difficulties, Vmt has 
resulted in a loss of yevenue which 
might otherwise have been claimed by 
Government. The proper course in the 
example given above would be 4o allow 
abatement of revenue, if claimed by the 
proprietors for the diluviated area, and 
to assess to revenue the entire accretion 
lying outside the original linwts o9 the 
estate. The correct prot;edure was only 
appreciated after the Privy .Council 
decision in the TiOpez case. This 
important decision laid down that only 
the accretions outside the actual limit* 
of the estate, and not those outside an 
equivalent area could be assessed to 
revenue. The earliest diara resump- 
tions in Malda were the Doem Kanun 
resumptions, which were taken up 
between 1833 and 1836 along the river 
Mahananda. The resuming officers 
started a number of proceedings in res- 
fXict of big tracts along the river bank 
which had the appearance of chai’s, but 
as they had no yjrevious maps with 
which to make a compari.son the ma jor- 
ity of the cases were dropped or dis- 
missed. 

In 1866-67 the special Ganges diara 
survey was carried out. This survey 
took placie before the Privy Council’s 
decision in the Lopez case, and the 
principle of equivalent areas was again 
followed in making resumptions. 

The resumption proceedings of this 
important survey could not unfortu- 
nately lie found anywhere during the 
settlement operations, although ever|^ 
possible effort was made to trace them. 
It is believed that a considerable area 
which was released on the basis of 
equivalent areas could now be resumed 
on the ground that it lies outside the 
actual limits of the settled lands of the 
estates. But as the proceedings were 
not available, there was no option but 
to resume those accretions from the river 
bed which ase common to the special 
Ganges survey and the revenue survey. 
In other words it had to be assumed that 
everything that was land accwding to 
the Ganges survey had been already 
• resumed.*. 
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Chapter VII — Land tenure and relation 
of landlord and tonant. 

77. Tenures. — The system of land 
tenure is extremely simple. In many 
estates the cultivating tenants pay rent 
direct to the zamindars. In others, 
where tenures exist, there is little sub- 
infeudation, and it is uncommon to find 
more than two grades of tenure. The 
larger first grade tenures are generally 
known as putnis, but this is in most 
cases a ijiisnomer as very few are actually 

f overned by Regulation VIII of 1819. 

he largest putnis are those which were 
taken for indigo cultivation in Sibganj, 
Engjlfeh Bazar, Kaliachak and Manik- 
chak thhnas by Mr. Gray and 
Mr. Hennessy. 

The number of ordinary tenures is 
considerable, but the statistics given in a 
later section of this chapter show that 
their average area is only about 8 acres. 
About two-thirds of them are permanent 
and held on fixed rents or at fixed rates 
of rent, and the remainder are perma- 
nent and liable to enhancement of rent. 
These tenures are commonly known as 
jotes, and their sub-tenures as dar-jotes. 
Permanent tenures are called maurashi 
jotes, and those held on fixed rents kaemi 
maurashi, or istimrari jotes. 

In some cases tenancies which were 
claimed by their occupants to be raiyati 
holding^ were recorded as tenures on the 
ground that they were largely sublet and 
were in possession of non-cultivating 
tenants, or that they were over 100 
bighas in area. The under-tenants were 
in consequence recorded as raiyats. 

There is a comparatively small number 
of temporary tenures, or ijaras. They 
are leases for the collection of rent and 
expire when the period of the lease 
terminates. Their average area is 
small, but there is one very large ijara 
held by the Raj Banaili estate. The 
area lying in Malda is small : the greater 
portion is situated in Bihar. 

78. Rent'free grants. — ^Rent-free 
grants fall' into two classes. The^rst 
class consists of grants for charitable or 
religious purposes. They are perma- 
nent and heritable. Such grants are 
rarely found in the more recently culti- 
vated area of the Tal or the Barind. In 
a few cases taidads or sanads were forth- 
coming, but the majority of tenancies 
‘were recorded rent-free on the .ground of 


long possession without payment of rent- 
The following kinds of rent-free grant 
are found: — 

Bromhottar. 

Debottar. 

Mahatran. 

Pirpal. 

Aima. 

The last named is a grant made to pious 
Muhammadans: the others are well 
known. 

The second class consists of chakran, 
or service tenancies. They are not per- 
manent, heritable, or transferable, and 
their existence continues so long as the 
service is required by and rendered to the 
grantor. The area covered by this class 
of tenancy is small. The following 
chakran tenancies are found: — 

Napit — ^barber. 

Dhobi — washerman . 

Paik — peon. 

Astoprohari — a watchman (literally 
one who works for eight 
“prahars” or 24 hours). 

Pujari — for the performance of 
pujas. 

Khadem — a caretaker of a Darga or 
saint’s grave. 

79. Occupancy rights. — Out of 

444,646 agricultural tenancies 407,061 
or slightly more than 91 -5 per cent, have 
occupancy rights. 

Although this right %s heritable some 
landlords such as the Kansat estate, the 
Chowdhury estate of English Bazar, the 
Taherpur Raj estate, the Talanda 
estate and others realise mutation fees 
for inheritance. There is usually a flat 
rate of one year’s reift. In the Barind 
it was found that some landlords were 
realising 4 times the rent of the purchas- 
ed land before granting rent receipts in 
addition to the transfer fee of 20 per 
cent, of the sale price. In addition a 
rupee or two had to be paid to the land- 
lord’s staff. , 

In the Sanyal estate of Kansat, the 
Taherpur Raj, the Talanda estate and 
others no mutation is granted till the 
purchaser agrees to allow his land to be 
measured and to hkve the old rent 
enhanced. Such measurements are fre^ 
quentlymade. 
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In the Chanchal estate salami was 
paid for excavation of tanks, and in 
almost all estates salami was realised 
for erecting pucca buildings before the 
amended Bengal Tenancy Act of 1929. 

Produce-paying tenants are few. 
They have been recorded as raiyats or 
under-raiyats as the case may be. 
Tenancies in which the rent is paid 
partly in kind and partly in cash are 
still fewer. Occupancy holdings were 
freely transferred before the Bengal 
Tenancy Act was amended in 1929 and 
the rate of the transfer fee was a subject 
for mutual agreement between landlord 
and tenant. It is noteworthy that in 
the Chanchal estate, the transfer fee was 
only two annas in the rupee, so that the 
tenants have to pay increased transfer 
fees under the amended Act. Since the 
amendment however there has -been a 
marked decrease in the number of sales, 
and there is no doubt whatever that this 
is due to attempts to avoid the payment 
of transfer fees. Many cases were found 
in which ‘sales were made by oral agree- 
ment, or by unregistered documents. In 
such cases the purchasers were recorded 
as “Kharid dakhalkar”. Another 
method was to transfer by granting a 
sub-lease and making a negligible 
increase in the rent. Cases were also 
found in which the parties to the transac- 
tion applied jointly to the landlord for 
mutation of the purcha.ser’s name. The 
landlord accepted a transfer fee less than 
20 per cent, of the sale price, and 
granted a rent receipt to the purchaser. 

The law, as it stands, is really anomal- 
ous. If occupancy holdings are 
transferable, their transfer must logi- 
cally be free, ^d not subject to the pay- 
ment of any fee. 

80. Under-raiyats. — Ordinarily 
under-raiyats do not acquire occupancy 
rights by custom, while those who have 
been recognised* by their landlords to 
have permanent and heritable rights 
were few. The majority of under- 
raiyati holdings are of comparatively 
recent origin, but even under-raiyats 
who have been in possession for 30 or 40 
years are in some cases still executing 
kabuliyats periodically. Of the total 
number of under-raiyats 15 per cent, 
have been recorded as having occupancy 
rights, and 74 pdb cent, were found to 
have been in possession for 12 years, or 
to have homesteads on their holdings. 
In such cas^s an entry has been made in 
the incidence column of the kha,tians* 


that section 48C, Bengal Tenancy Act, is 
applicable The remaining 11 per cent, 
of the under-raiyats could not claim the 
protection afforded by that section. 
They were recorded as “korfa”’, and the 
year was recorded in their khatians from 
which their tenancies commenced. This 
will enable them to claim the protection 
of section 48C, Bengal Tenancy Act, 
after 12 years from the commencement of 
their tenancies. , 


Salami is not paid by under-raiyats at 
the time of settlement, and the raiyat 
landlords make no objection’ to under- 
raiyati holdings being heritable. Sales 
and mortgages are not numerous. 
Sometimes sales are acknowledged by the 
raiyat landlords on paymeift of salami, 
the amount of which is fixed by mutual 
agreement. Orchards are ’sometimes 
planted by under-raiyats in the vicinity 
of their homesteads. If an under-raiyat 
leaves the holding he is permitted to sell 
or remove the huts but not to cut down 
the trees. 


In the neighbourhood of English Bazar 
and Gaur under-raiyats enjoy the same 
privileges as occupancy raiyats. In 
some cases they have been granted 
mokarari pattas and have erected build- 
ings and excavated tanks. In such cases 
salami is invariably paid. When the 
occupancy right is sold, attempts are 
often made to eject the under-raiyats; 
but the intention of the purchasers is 
gnerally to enhance the under-raiyat ’s 
rent, rather than to take their holdings 
khas. Such enhancements are usually 
moderate and are made by mutual agree- 
ment. 


The rate of rent is more than double 
the average rent of oticupancy raiyats. 
The total area in possession "of under 
raiyats is 13,536 acres and the total rent 
Rs. incidence of 

Rs. 5-9-9 per acre. ^ 

81. Adhiars. — The word “adhi” 
means half, and an adhiar one who 
pays half of the crop. The tenants do 
not provide ploughs or cattle for their 
adhiars, nor do they provide any 
accommodation or food. When 
seed is supplied by the tenant 
he is entitled to half the bye- 
product, but if the adhiar supplies the 
seed he takes the entire bye-product; 
The amended Act of 1929 set at rest 
the contention regarding the status of 
'adhiars and reduced them to the posi- 
tion of agricultural labburers. For- 

tunateBi the adhiars in Malda had ndt 
«/ 
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acquired any rightf? by custom and 
were not therefore adversely affected by 
the change in the law. Up to the stage 
of attestation their names were noted in 
the remarks lolumn on the back of 
kh^,tians, but on subsequent enquiry it 
was found that *in no case had an adhiar 
been held to be a tenant Ky the civil 
court, or had been admitted as a tenant 
in a document. Their names were 
therefore scored through and were not 
printed in the final record. They have 
however been retained for future refer- 
ence in th^ khasra, which may prove 
useful in cess revaluation operations, 
or for statistical purposes. 

Cases* were commonly found in which 
the lands cultivated by adhiars were 
previously theii‘ occupancy holdings but 
had been ^old up in rent or mortgage 
sales. This is particularly noticeable 
in the Barind where the ^antals have 
Iosif their occupancy rights over a large 
area'. In a few cases it was found that 
adhiars had been cultivating the same 
land for several generations. In other 
cases adhiars were found to have erected 
homesteads on part of the Adhi 
land. They were recorded as being in 
permissive possesion, and a separate plot 
was made lor the homestead. In many 
cases adhiars represented the tenants at 
all stages of the settlement operations 
and produced their masters’ rent re- 
ceipts and documents. Cases came to 
notice in which adhiars were made to 
execute kabuliyats in which they were 
described as labourers. Many of them 
had their own raiyati holdings in addi- 
tion to the land which they cultivated 
in adhi. 

It is a general complaint that adhiars 
often do not pay the full half of the 
jtroduce. The weaker the tenant, the 
greater the encroachment on his half 
share. On the other hand if the tenant 
insiuts on taking rather more than his 
fair share he is likely to become unpopu- 
lar locally, and to find it difficult to 
secure an adhiar in the following year. 

Besides the adhi system a few cases of 
“takuthi” were found. According to 
this system the tenant receives only 
one-third of the produce. The lan<kis 
generally of inferior quality or jungly, 
and labourers do not agree' to cultivate 
at the usual adhi rate. * 

f 

82. Special tenancies* — Hal Hashila . , 
— This is akyi to the Utbandi system 
apd is common in Ratua police-station, 
particularly in villages Nijgaon and 


Pukhuria. No right of occupancy nor- 
mally accrues in such land. The culti- 
vator pays the rent only for the actual 
area cultivated each year, and the rent 
for each crop is distinct. No written 
agreement is entered into, beyond a 
statement on the back of the rent receipt 
showing the area cultivated and the 
crop. The system indicates that the 
land is not of good quality and that it 
is necessary to keep it fallow for a year 
or two in order to restore its fertility. 

Mush/hkkos . — ^This is a kind of 
tenancy found in Manikchak and Ratua 
thanas. The holdings often consist of 
homesteads and orchards. The tenants 
attempted to prove that mushakkos is 
another name for mokarari. They pro- 
duced rent receipts covering 20 years 
and showing that the rent had not been 
altered during that period. The pre- 
sumption which arose in their favour 
was rebutted by the produc- 
tion of evidence showing that 
there had been a change in the rent 
after the Permanent Settlement. There 
was no evidence to show that the word 
mushakkos is a synonym of mokarari. 

Muhaah . — This is a peculiar tenancy 
which exists under the Raj Banaili 
estate. Many years ago, plots were 
leased to tenants free of rent for the 
construction of homesteads, on the con- 
dition that they would live there and 
bring the surrounding land under culti- 
vation. The landlord objected to the 
land being recorded rentt free on the 
ground that no sanads or grants exist, 
and that the tenants hold other jamai 
lands in the village. The dispute was 
decided in favour of the tenants and the 
lands were recorded rent free. It was 
clear that the estate had made these 
rent free grants as an inducement to 
the tenants to bring under cultivation 
land which was then jyngle. 

Chhut Jamas . — Chhut jamas are the 
same as phalkar jamas and are found 
mostly in the Chanchal estate. Mango 
trees on khas land used to be leased to 
tenants, but subsequently when the 
khas land was settled the trees remain- 
ed in possession of the • tenant with 
whom the phalkar settlement had been 
made. The phalkar rents were men- 
tioned in rent receipts* and in some cases 
were realised even after the trees had 
(ieased to exist. Such rents were in con- 
travention of section 2^A, Bengal 
'Tenancy Act, and were cut down. 
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Section 22! 2, Bengal Tenancy Act . — 
The number of Khatians under this 
section is not large. Some anomalous 
cases occurred as a result of the amend- 
ment to the se(;tion in which a pro- 
prietary interest had to be recorded 
under a proprietor. For example, A, 
B and C are joint proprietors of a 
estate without any division of land. C 
purchases an occupancy holding held 
jointly under A, B and C in a rent sale. 
C being a proprietor retains that status 
under the amended Act in i-espect of the 
purchased holding and has to be record- 
ed as “malik” under “malik”. 

83. Non-agricuitural holdings. — 

Many non-agriculturists such as law- 
yers, service-holders and shop-keepers 
reside in English Bazar town and pos- 
sess only a homestead plot, in the 
course of time some of them acquired 
garden or orchard land in an adjoining 
mauza, and at the time of attestation 
claimed oc;cupancy rights under section 
182, Bengal Tenancy Act. The High 
Court rulings on this section are rather 
difficult, but the common sense view 
clearly is that persons who have no 
connection with agriculture and hold 
a homestead for some purpose other than 
agriculture, cannot claim to be occu- 
pancy raiyats merely because they hav*c 
subsequently acquired horticultural 
land in an adjacent village. The great 
majority of such liases were recorded as 
non-agricultural, the entry being 
“dakhalkar” in all cases; with “basat 
proja” for hdmesteads and “chandina” 
for shops. 

One anomaly regarding homesteads is 
that the occupant is recorded as 
“dhakalkar” if he holds under a pro- 
prietor or tenure-holdure, but as an 
under-raiyat if he holds under a raiyat, 
even though his homestead is held for 
purposes entirely unconnected with 
agriculture. 

84. English Tauzis. — The English 
Tauzis are small estates situat- 
ed in the vicinity of Gaur in English 
Bazar and Kaliachak thanas. The 
land of these estates originally 
belonged to several permanently- 
settled estates, but was set apart 
by Government between 1796 and 1801 
as jaigirs, or re^i^enue-free grants to 
s^oys in lieu of compensation, or in lieu 
of pensions to* invalided sepoys. A 
letter written by the Collector of Purnea 
in 1823 stales that several large blocks, 
of land werb purchase^ by Government, 


but that the procedure laid down in 
Regulation 43 of 1793 was not followed. 
When the system of regular pay for 
sepoys was introduced, the jaigir lands 
were resumed in the year 1834, and 
between 1842 and 1852, and were per- 
manently settled with tfie heirs of the 
jaigirdars. IVeviously Government 
used to pay the rent of these lands to the 
original proprietors, but after resump- 
tion, malikana was "substituted as a 
form of compensation to the proprie- 
tors. The oticupants of the ,\aigir lands 
had therefore to pay the revenue assess- 
ed together with malikana to 
Government, and Government was 
to pay the malikana to the prcpfietors. 
It appears however that ’no malikana 
was claimed or paid until 1917, when 
several claims were filed in’ connection 
with English Tauzis No. 395-410 which 
are situated in mauza Krishnapur. 
After lengthy correspondence (the rele- 
vant letters have been included in ’ the 
appendix) it was decided by the Com- 
missioner that the right to receive 
malikana is distinct and .separable from 
the proprietary right, and would not 
f)ass in the event of a sale for arrears of 
revenue. It was ordered that claims to 
malikana must therefore lie establish- 
ed by derivation from the original pro- 
prietor of mauza Krishnapur as dis- 
tinct from the present recorded pro- 
prietors. 

The position regarding malikana is 
very involved and had not lieen straight- 
ened out during settlement opera- 
tions. As the Collector of Purnea aptly 
observed in 1823 ; — “the whole business 
is involved in confusion and cannot. I 
suspect, be cleared up even by a refer- 
ence to the Regulating Officer, because 
Regulation 43 of 1793 has not been 
punctually observed by any of his pre- 
decesilSors”. 

Much difficulty was experiencdB in 
tracing the land of these estates, as it 
had been mixed up in many cases with 
the land of other tauzis. All the 
tauzis were ultimately recorded with the 
exception of two. These are Tauzi No. 
447 with an area of 4-44 acres and 
revenue of Rs. 1-13; and Tauzi No. 492 
with an area of '21 acre and revenue of 
As. 10. 

• » 

85. Pblice tax mahals. — ^^There are 
• two police tax mahals in Rohanpur, 
police-station Gomastapur, and Khirki, 
police-»tation English Bazar. Thege 
are Tauzis No. 14 and 177 with an area 
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of 92 ’53 and 3 37 acres respectively. 
No papers are available to show when 
they were formed, but it seems that the 
thanadari lands were assessed and 
formed into police tax mahals out of 
Ttfuzis Nos. and 176 at the time of 
the decennial settlement. They were 
transferred from Rajshahi to Malda 
with the parent estate in 1834. In 
1882 it was proposed either to amal- 
gamate the policd tax mahals with their 
parent tauzis, or by amicable arrange- 
ment with, the proprietors of the parent 
tauzis to assign specified land for the 
police tax mahals with the ob- 
ject of securing Government reve- 
nue in* case of a possible default. 
A survey was made in 1887 and the 
lands of the police mahals were sepa- 
rately mapped on the basis of the papers 
supplied by the proprietors of the 
parent tauzis. The land for Tauzi No. 
177 was assigned in mauza Khirki, 
police-station English Bazar, and that 
of Tauzi No. 14 in 12 mauzas covering 
an area of 401 acres. An appeal was 
made against the demarcation in the 
case of Tauzi No. 14 by an auction pur- 
chaser of the present tauzi on the 
ground that police tax lands were not 
included within the mauzas which he 
had purchased. The appeal was allow- 
en and the police tax land for Tauzi No. 
14 was ultimately assigned in mauza 
Rohanpur with an area of 177 acres. 
The areas recorded during settlement 
were : — 

Tauzi No. 14 — 92-53 acres in Mauza 
Rohanpur. 

Tauzi No. 177 — 3-87 acres in Mauza 
Khirki. 

86. Measures. — The unit of local 
measures is the bigha, consists of one 
rashi square. A rashi is equal to 80 
cubits. The bigha is subdivided into 20 
kathas and the katha into 16 chataks. 
Papers relating to the rashi are kept by 
)arganas in the collectorate. The 
ength of the cubit is maintained either 
■ yy a piece of split bamboo or on paper. 
!!h the Revenue Survey the bigha was 
described in square yards. During^ the 
cadastral stage there were innumerable 
disputes, especially in thg Barind, over 
.the length of the cubit and, the rashi. 
The standard rashi of 80 cubits is in 
force in most estates although the par- 
gana rashis in many cases are 90 or 100* 
cubits in length. The cubit also varies 
considerably in different parganas. 
The tenants based their claims* to the 


pargana cubit or rashi on the entries 
made in the Revenue Survey maps. The 
landlords rebutted most of these claims 
by the production of measurement 
papers and kabuliyats executed by the 
claimants or their predecessors in 
interest. 

Different measures and weights are 
prevalent in different areas for various 
commodities. The seer varies from 60 
to 100 tolas and prices vary according 
to weights. The reasson for such a wide 
divergence in weights is not definitely 
known, but it is said that originally it 
was connected with the cost of trans- 
porting commodities to the various 
markets. 

87. Zamindari accounts. — ^I'he head 
office o'r sadar cutchery is generally held 
in the village where the landlord 
resides. The mufassal or outlying 
cutcheries are held at eonvenient centres 
and are known as tahsil cutcheries. A 
manager, and in some cases a landlord 
helped by manager, supervises the 
manageme’nt of the estate. In the 
bigger and better managed estates there 
are the following sections in the sadar 
cutchery : — 

.. (1) The jama or account section deals 
with mutations, .settlements, accounts 
and annual audit, and controls' the 
mufassal cutcheries in respect of collec- 
tions and remittances. 

The karcha is the general register of 
tenancies. One page is allotted to each 
tenancy and a new register is opened 
every year. Transactions are noted 
from ^ay to day and tht: number and 
year of rent receipts are noted against 
each transaction. 

The Jamawashil Baki is prepared 
annually and shows the state of each 
tenancy’s account at .the end of the 
year. It is a complete statement which 
is prepared on the basis of the Karcha. 

The mufassal tahsildars submit at the 
time of annual audit counterfoils of 
rent receipts, unused rent receipt forms, 
the amdani or daily cash book, and a 
list of defaulters against whom legal 
action is to be taken. 

(2) The Jarip or survey section deals 
with maps, chittas, rent rolls, khatians, 
measurements, reports, on mutation, 
settlements, encroachments, alluvion, 

. diluvion and connected miscellaneous 
matters. 



■>(3) The law section is concerned with 
the filing', conducting and settling of 
suits, including the execution of 
decrees. 

(4) The Munshikhana deals with wr- 
respondence. 

(5) The Sumar or cashier deals with 
the daily cash book, jama kharach 
(account register) and annual returns. 

(6) The Mahafez Khana is the Record 
Room. 

In well managed estates they are 
systematically divided and there is a 
clerk in charge of one or more sections. 
An annual audit of collections and 
remittances is carried out at the sadar 
office in presence of the tahsildars before 
orders to start collection for the new 
year are issued. 

Each tahsil cub'hery has a .specified 
area comprising a group of villages. 
Rent collection is the principal work. 
The agent is called the gomasta or tah- 
sildar. A naib is in charge of a 
larger area and controls several tahsil- 
dars. His staff consists of one or more 
tahsildars, mohorrirs, peons and some- 
times a guard who also may do menial 
work or officiate as a peon. The follow- 
ing papers ar-e maintained in these 
cutcheries : — 

(1) Rent receipts. 

(2) Jamawashil baki. 

(3) Karcha. 

(4) Rokar (or’ cash book). 

(6) Bakijai or arrear list. 

(6) Amdani or daily cash book. 

The percentage cost of estate manage- 
ment is generally higher than that of 
Government managenrent. Though 
their pay is low cohipared with that of 
Government tahsildars, their standard 
of work is inferior and consequently 
their number is often excessive. 

88. Statistics of land tenure. — 

Estates . — At the time when the district 
was created theise were 235 estates on 
the revenue roll. By 1873 the number 
had increased to 560, as appears from 
Hunter’s report, and xhe present number 
is 750. The increase is due to transfers 
from other districts, partitions and 
resumptions. number of revenue- 

paying estates created during settlement 


operations was 88, and the number of 
estates found missing was 19. A list 
of missing estates has been given in 
Appendix X. 


The following statement shows the 
different classes of estates with their 
areas and percentages : — 


ClaRH of ORtate. 

No. 

Area. 

• 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
area. 

Revenue -paying eBtates 

750 

1,022,349-65 

80-50 

Permanontly-settled o«- 
tatoB 


t 

070,904-72 

76-92 

Oovernment eBtatoR 

10 

13.750-00 

1-08 

Tonmporarily-sottJed or- 
i-ateK 

105 

31.005l.25 

0 

2-50 

Ke venue-paying foreign 

estates 

150 

100.691- W 

1206 

Revenue-free estates 

(B. I.) . . 

174 

40,130-15 

00 

Revenue -free estates 

(O. H. I.) . . 

Nil 

Nil. 


Revenue-free estates 

(B. IT) 

15 

5,330 32 

44 

Revenue -free foreign 

estates (H. I.) 

7 

174-40 

•04 

Area outside the record . . 


12.552-05 

•99 

Area acquired for public 
purposes . . 


JO. 175 -85 

1 -51 



1,260,723- 19* 



I'he foreign estates which have land in 
Malda consist of 150 tauzis belonging 
tu the following districts 


Rajshahi 

... 76 

Dinajpur 

... 29 

Mur^ihidabad 

... 19 

Purnea 

... 18 

Santal Parganas 

... 4 

Bogra 

... 3 

Birbhum 

... 1 


A list of these estates has been given 
in Appendix IX, 

* 

The follovying statement shows the 
various classes of estates with their 
areas, revenue and the incidence of 
I’evenue. In the case of the foreign 
• estates th^ incidence of revenue cannot « 


•There is a small disorepanoy, which cannot bo reconciled, between this and the milaii Khasra figure. 

11 
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be shown as it is not possible to cal- 
culate the proportionate revenue for 
the portions of the estates that lie in 
Malda. 


latter consist almost entirely of smaJl 
rent-free grants for religious or chari- 
table purposes, and are commonly given 
in adhi. 


t 

Description. 

No. 

Area in acres. 

Revenue. 

Incidence per 
acre. 


i 


Rs. a. p. j 

Rs. a. p. 

1- 

Permanently-settled estates 

626 

976,904 -72 

3,83,694 14 9| 

0 6 3 

Foreign estates 

150 

160,691 -77 

9,46,684 13 6 


Revenue-free estates (B. I.) 

174 

49,1.30 IT) 

— 

— 

Government estates 

« 

19 

13.750 '6S 

— 

— 

#• 

Temporarily-settled private estates 

105 

31.694*25 

33,583 12 8 

1 1 2 

Revenue-fi^ee estates (O.B.I.) 

Nil 


— 

— 

Revenue-free estates (B. II.) 

15 

5,339 *32 


i 

• 

Revenue-free foreign estates (B. 1.) 

1 7 

i 474 *40 


— 

0. B. III. . . 


Nil. 

1 


Outside the record 


12,552 *05 




The area in the khas possession of 
proprietors is 107,308 acres,, or 8-45 per 
cent, of the total area. This includes 
village roads, small rivers and water- 
ways below 3 chains in width, beels, 
tanks, land used by the public and lands 
let out in adhi. The statistics are avail- 
able in Appendix I. 

89. Tenures* — The area held by the 
principal classes of tenureholders is 
given in the following table. The 
figures include the ^l^jshahi diara 
area : — 


Totrfl Average 


^ ClaHH of tenure. 

No. 

area in 
acres. 

area in 
acres. 

Permanent tenure-holder on 

6xed rents or rates 

6694 

58.770 

8-77 

Permanent tenure -holder not 

on fixed rents or rates 

2,963 

21.992 

7-43 

Temporary tenure-holders 

421 

1,917 

4*55 

% 

Rent-free tenure -holders 

6.607 

5.219 

•79 


The figures do not call for anv comment 
except that the proportion of mokarari 
tenures is as much as two-thirds of the 
rent-paying tenures, and the rent-free 
tenures are unusually smjtll. The 


90. Occupancy raiyats. — The table 
below shows the average area of occu- 
. pancy holdings. The figures in this and 
the following tables include the Rajshahi 
diara area : — 



Thana. 

Average area 
in acres. 

1. 

Kharba 

• 

... 200 

2. 

Harishchandrapur 

.. 2-32 

3. 

Habibpur 

... 3-40 

4. 

Malda 

... 2-78 

5. 

Gajole 

... 300 

6. 

Bamangola 

... 2-40 

7. 

English Bazar 

... 1-40 

8. 

Kaliachak 

... 1-40 

9. 

Bholahat 

... 1-40 

10. 

Gomastapur 

...1 2-80 

11. 

Nachole 

... 3-56 

12. 

Sibganj 

... 205 

13 

Ratua 

... 245 

14. 

Manikchak 

... 2-40 

15. 

Nawabganj 

... 2-25 

• 

The figures indicate that the average 

area 

is largest in Nacholfe, Gajole and 
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Habibpur thanas where extensive areas 
have been reclaimed comparatively re- 
cently. When the area in a tenant’s 
possession is too large for cultivation 
by his family, or is sitauted at an in- 
conveniently long distance from his 
home, it is either sold, wholly or partly, 
or sublet; and in the case of holdings 
situated at a distance an exchange is 
often effected with another tenant. 
When holdings are sublet, the under- 
raiyat sometimes pays the rent for the 
occupancy holding direct to the land- 
lord, and the balance to the raiyat. 

In the statement below are shown 
the number of holdings of the various 
classes of cash -paying raiyats and 
their respective areas : — 





l^ercont- 




age of 



Total 

the 

Class of raiyat. 

Number 

area 

total 


of hold- 

thus 

area 


^ings. 

held 

survey- 



(acres). 

ed. 

Raiyats at fixed rent or rate of 



rent 

20,633 

58,299 

4-58 

Settled and occupancy raiyats 

399,351 

912,768 

71-87 

(on cash rent) 




Serv^icc raiyats 

2,319 

4.583 

•36 

Rent-free raiyats 

3,516 

4,694 

•36 


426,819 

980,244 



The average area of raiyati holdings 
works out at 2-30 acres. 

The table below gives the percentage 
of raiyati holdings of various areas : — 


Below one acre ... 44 

One acre to two acres ... 24 

Two acres to five acres ... 22 

Five acres to ten acres ... 7 

Ten acres to twenty acres ... 2-40 
> 

20 acres to 50 acres ... -57 

VI 

Above 50 acres ... -03 


In the tp,b!e below is shown the inci- . 
dence of rent- per acre paid by raiyats 


holding at fixed rents, and by occupancy 
raiyats : — 


Thana. 

Raiyats at 
fixed rent or 
rates of rent. 

Occupancy 

raiyats. 

1 

2 


3 



Hs. a. 

t 

P- 

Rs. a. 

(• 

P- 

Kharba 

2 1 

1 

2 11 

9 

Harishchandrapur 

2 13 

6 

3 1 

5 

Habibpur 

17 

6 

1 15 

3 

Malda 

0 12 

7 

1 12 

7 

Gajole 

•12 

11 

1 8 

6 

Bamangola 

2 0 

6 

2 1 

6 

English Bazar 

2 0 

4 

1 14 

11 

Kaliachak 

1 15 

8 

> 2 0 

8 

Bholahat 

2 2 

10 

2 3 

0 

Gomastapur 

11 

10 

1 15 

11 

Nachole 

1 14 

0 

2 8 

4 

Sibganj 

15 

11 


2 

Ratua 

15 

i 

2« 1 

3 

Manikchak 

10 

9 

3 3 

6 

Nawabganj 

17 

9 

2 2 

11 

Rajshahi Diara area 

19 

9 

2 8 

7 

Average for the district 

1 10 

3 

2 4 

2 


The rate of rent varies with the den- 
sity of the agricultural population and 
the consequent demand for land. Ex- 
cept in thanas Harishchandrapur and 
Manikchak the average rent is very low 
in comparison with that prevailing in 
neighbouring districts and even in 
these thanas it is most moderate. The 
rent in Harishchandrapur and Kharba 
thanas increased about 30 years ago 
when a great demand for land was 
created by the influx of a large number 
of Muhanunadans from the opposite 
side of the .Ganges and of some Santals 
and Oraons from the Santal Parganas. 
A few years ago new settlements were 
being made at Rs. 3-12 per acre. Im- 
migration has now ceased and there is 
no great demand for land. It is there- 
fore probable that the rate of rent for 
new settlements will decrease. In 
Manikchak thana the success of the 
crop depends upon a normal flood in the 
Ganges. A flat rate of Rs. 3 per acre 
was agreed upon by the landlords aad 
tenants. The higher rate in ‘Nachole 
thana is due mainly to illegal enhance- 
ments of rent. The landlords lespon- 
sible are the Taherpur Raj Estate, the 
Talonda Estate, the Estate of Jamini 
Kanto Roy of Rohanpur and other 
smaller estates. The enhancement was 
nearly double the existing rent and as 
has been previously described, the en- 
hancements could not in many cases be 
cut down.,, 

'» The lowest rate prevails in Gajole 
and Malda thanas where the land is 
mostly high and undulating, or situated, 
in the ddbas. 
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91. Under raiyats. — The number of 
cash-paying under-raiyati holdings of 
all classes is 52,600, which represents 
12-3 per cent, of the number of raiyati 
holdings. The number of under- 
raiyats with rights of (Xicupancy is 
fairly small : the great majority come 
under section 48(r), Hengal Tenancy 
Act; and in the Rajshahi diara area 
which was surveyed before the amend- 
ed Act of 1929, 13 per cent, of the 
under-raiyats were ret^orded with occu- 
pancy rights and the remainder without. 

The incidence of rent is high com- 
pared with that of the rent for ocicupan- 
cy holdings. The following table shows 
the incidence of rent, and the area of 
under raiyati holdings. The average 
rate of rent works out at Rs. 5-9-11 per 
acre which is almost two and a half 
times the rate for occu|)ancy hold- 
ings : — 

Average rate of rent of iinder-raiyal i 
holdings. 


Thana. 

Area. 

Kent. 


liioi donee. 



Hh. 

a 

P- 

Kb. 

a. 

p. 

Kharba 

602- 10 

5,545 

11 

6 

9 

3 

5 

Hafiahchandrapur 

867 -on 

5.579 

16 

10 

6 

6 

10 

Habibpur 

1,238-42 

4,527 

14 

9 

3 

10 

6 

Malda 

379-65 

2,055 

9 

7 

5 

6 

7 

Gajole 

1,068-61 

5,282 

3 

9 

4 

15 

0 

Bamangola 

302-62 

1,549 

5 

8 

5 

1 

9 

Englifih Ba^ar 

1,486-06 

8,307 

13 

5 

5 

9 

5 

Kaliachak 

339-02 

1,651 

9 

1 

4 

14 

0 

Bbolahat ^ 

242-34 

1,397 

5 

6 

5 

12 

4 

Gomastapur 

1,779-83 

10,206 

8 

4 

5 

11 

9 

Naohole 

583-82 

2,967 

5 

0 

5 

1 

3 

Sibganj 

2,607-23 

15,948 

1 

11 

6 

1 

10 

Ratua 

1,013-27 

4,603 

7 

t 

4 

8 

8 

Manikohak 

123-54 

662 

8 

6 

5 

5 

6 

Nawabganj 

901-60 

5,627 

10 

5 

6 

3 

9 

Rajshahi diara 
area 

6,447-78 

36,661 

3 

11 

5 

6 

10 

Total 

19,983-68 1,12,474 

6 

6 

5 

9 

11 


92. Acquired land. — The area of 
land acquired under the Land Acquisi- 
tion Act for public purposes is 19- 176 
acres. Village roads have been entered 
in the khatians of their respective union 
boards and are excluded. There are 
several Imperial roads which have been 
given a separate tauzi number (B. II 
14) and are also excluded. There are 
other old roads existing* from before 
1860, which have been recorded under 
Government. Lands held permissively 
by public todies or Government depart^ 
ments have been treated as the propei-- 
ty of the owners and have not^been in- 
tiluded in the statistics. 


93. Area outside the records.— The 

total area outside the record is 12,552 
acres. It consists of all rivers over 3 
chains in width. In accordance with 
the usual practice, these have been re- 
corded in special khatians outside tlm 
record without any tauzi number. The 
total area of water according to the 
milan khasra statement is 79,417 acres. 
It therefore follows that 66,865 acres 
are covered by small streams, beels 
and tanks. 

94. Assets of the district. — Figures 
are given below to indicate what are the 
assets of the district. The cash rent 
paid by all classes of T-aiyats is an ac- 
tual figure, and the average incidence 
of rent, for occupancy holdings has been 
taken as the value for areas which are 
held by raiyats on produc^e rents, or 
partly on cash and partly on produce 
rents. The annual value of lands in 
[)ossession of pi'oprietors and tenure- 
holders is an estimate, and its accuracy 
is doubtful. To these figures would 
have to be added the income from 
various sairats. This income is not 
known as figures were not collected. 

The following are the various kinds 
of sairats ; — 

Hat Tola. 

Bazar. 

Ganj. 

Ferries. 

Fisheries. 

Bird catching (chiria) leases. 

Leases for collecting honey. 

Pasture and grazing leases. 

Bankar leases (for cutting trees and 
undergrowth). * 

Phalkar leases. 

Leases for cutting thatdiing grass. 

Rs. a. p. 

Cash rent paid by all ^ 
classes of raiyats . . . ' 22,44,490 8 0 
Value of 5,044 ;92 
acres covered by 
by tenancies on pro- 
duce rent, or part 
produce and part 
cash. ... 11,306 12 0 

Estimated annual 
value of land in 
in possession of pnj- 
rietors and tenure- 
olders. ..., 3,22,786 12 0 

Total ... 25,»78,584 0 0 
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The total land revenue for the district 
is Rs. 4,81,ii22-3-9 so that land revenue 
is approximately one-fifth of the assets. 

95. Relation of landlord and tenant. 

— When settlement operations commenc- 
ed, the relation between landlords and 
tenants was far from satisfactory ; and, 
as has been mentioned later in this re- 
port, it was that relation which induced 
the late Mr. Fed die to j)r'opose that 
settlement ()])erations in Malda should 
be taken up immediately, instead of 
several years later, according to the 
provincial programme. He apprehend- 
ed that the existing agrarian trouble 
might become intensified, particularly 
in the Rarind, utdess early action was 
taken to protect the tenants' rights. 
Even so. it was not fully realised at 
that time liow bad conditions were. 

The landlords, as a class, rely entirely 
on their agents 1’hey show no interest 
in the ec^onomic welfare of their tenants, 
or in agricultural improvements. The 
principal causes of the ill-feeling that 
existed when settlemenl o])erations com- 
menced. were the exaction of various 
abwabs, the illegal enhamement of rent, 
non-grantal of rent recei|)ts, the levy of 
interest at high rates, and the rapacity 
and oppression of landlords' agents,., 
gomastas and peadas. Another t:ontri- 
buting factor was the low price of agri- 
cultural produce brought about by the 
economic depression, whicdi began the 
year after the .settlement operations 
commenced. The tenants were in diffi- 
culties over the [)ayment of rent, and 
the landlords were inclined to think that 
the tenants were deliberately withhold- 
ing rent, and making the economic de- 
pression a pretext. 

96. Abwabs. — Abwabs at various 
rates are levied by all estates. It is 
estimated that thp total amount realised 
as abwabs is not less than the land reve- 
nue of the entire district. (The po.ssi- 
bility of diverting this sum from the 

{ )Ockets of the landlords’ agents to pub- 
ic purposes gives rise to interesting 
speculations.) 

The greater part of the abwabs goes 
to the gomastafe, but in some ciases the 
landlords also take their share. These 
impositions vary oboth in size and 
character from estate to estate. 'On the 
average, “tahuri”,^ which is normally the 
perquisite of the naib or gomasta, 
amounts to not less than two annas in the 
rupee; and “peadagan " the perquisite 


of the naibs’ underlings, to one anna. 
In many estates one anna is also realised 
as the cost of a rent receipt, and various 
levies are made on account of social or 
religious ceremonies. Some estates 
realise the c’ost of their rent collecting 
agency; one estate levies a tax when 
marriage ceremonies take place in a ten- 
ant’s house, the rate being Rs. 5 for a 
son and Rs. 2-K foi- a daughter. The 
Harischandra|)ur zamindars realise 
one anna in the rupee as a c-ontribution 
to their dramatic club, and the ('how- 
dhury estate of English Bazar collects a 
tax in Gajole police-station on each 
)>lough. Some estates realise abwabs in 
the name of deities, but ap|)roprra/,e the 
major portion themselves ; ' and most 
estates make special levies on the occa- 
sion of various ceremonies in the land- 
lord’s hou.se, such as marriages or sradh 
ceremonies, or foi' the ))urchase of a 
motor car, an elej)hant, or a gun. The 
(•hanchol estate, which is one of the 
tetter managed zamindaries, realises 
tahuri at one anna in the ru})ee, and the 
tenants do not complain against pay- 
ment. Generally speaking, there is 
little or no complaint against the imposi- 
tion of small abwabs ; it is only when 
the landlord’s agent tecorncs greedy that 
the tenants complain, and in Malda 
their j-apacity in some estates is perhaps 
unequ.alled. 

The .settlement operations have done 
something to make the tenants realise 
the illegality of these exactions; but 
there is no tloubt that as a whole they 
prefer to pay U|) !•athel• than to incur the 
displeasure of the landlords' agents. 
Custom has proved stronger than law, 
and sectiorr 75, Bengal Tenancy Act, is 
a dead letter. There is tro remedy but 
to amend the law, if there is any real 
determirratiorr to put an end to the 
practice. The Collector or the Settje- 
ment Officer' will have to be empowered 
to deal with abwabs instead of the civil 
court. Even then it is doubtful whether 
it will be jrossible to put a comyrlete stop 
to the levy of abwabs; but if the remedy 
is provided, it will be for the tenants to 
make use of it. Another very undesir- 
able feature of the pr'e.sent system is the 
systematic urrderpaymetrl in most estates 
of the zarnindari stafi'. One learned, 
while reading ‘Swarnalata’’ foi- the de- 
partmental* examinations, that irt zamiti- 
dari offices the pay is “nam-matra”, or 
purely nominal, but the full* significance 
of that utatement is only appreciated* 
after exjierience of settlemeirt work. 
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With the exception of well managed 
estates like Chanchol, most estates pay 
their naibs or gomastas a monthly wage 
of teti rupees, five rupees, or even less, 
and leave them to take what they can off 
thte tenants. , Such under-payment is 
nothing but a deliberate incitement to 
realise abwabs. 

97. Illegal ‘enhancements. — Illegal 
enhancements of rent have been made in 
many estates. The method usually em- 
ployed is Vo carry out an estate survey, 
to reduce the existiiig standard of 
measurement, and to assess rents at the 
same pr at a slightly increased rate. 
For instantte the current measurement 
in a certain pargana may be a bigha 
measuring 90 x 90 cubits. By surveying 
with the standard bigha measurement of 
80 X 80 cubits, the result must be an in- 
crease of area on paper, though there has 
been no actual increase on the ground. 
The same result can be obtained by al- 
tering the length of the cubit. In some 
estates the cubit measures more than 18 
inches, but by measuring with the stan- 
dard cubit of 18 inches a fictitious in- 
crease in area is obtained. The Chan- 
chol estate had two surveys, — the first in 
1878, the second in 1904. During the 
first survey the standard of measure- 
ment was reduced from 100 or from 90 
to 80 cubits; and during the second 
there was an enhancement of rent that 
amounted to eight annas in the rupee. 
The Talanda estate in Gomastapur and 
Nachole thanas was surveyed in 1917, 
excess rent was demanded for excess 
area, and an illegal enhancement was 
made. No registered kabuliyats were 
executed, and as there was no proof that 
the original settlement of rent was based 
on an area found after survey, the en- 
hancement was cut down under eection 
29|, Bengal Tenancy Act,, as it was in 
excess of the allowable limit. This en- 
hancement had been made at a time 
when the price of rice was high. With 
the fall of prices at the beginning of the 
economic depression the tenants wanted 
a reduction of rent, and when it was re- 
fused they combined against the l^id- 
lord and stopped payment of rent. Dis- 
lontent prevailed throughout the estate, 
, meetings of protest were hejd, and feel- 
ing against the landlord ran high. The 
situation improved when kttestation 
began in 1931-32. The tenants began to 
realise that 4he settlement operations 
might be the deciding factor iiuthe dis- 
pute, and devoted their energies to the 


preparation of claims that illegal en- 
hancements should be cut down under 
section 29, Bengal Tenancy Act. 

The Monakosa estate, owned by 
Maulvi Johur Ahmed Chowdhury, was 
surveyed in 1931 and an enhancement of 
rent was claimed. This was resisted by 
the tenants, who were thereupon subject- 
ed to oppression and intimidation by the 
landlord. It was even reported that in 
one village some tenants, who wanted to 
fight the enhancement before the Attes- 
tation Officer, had been wrongfully con- 
fined and tortured. The facts were re- 
ported to the District Magistrate, whose 
interveiition was necessary to put a stop 
to the landlord’s repressive measures. 

In the Taherpur estate, the landlord 
of which is Srijut Sasi Sekhareswar 
Roy, illegal ennancements had been 
made, but the operation of section 29, 
Bengal Tenancy Act was defeated in 
many cases by tne amalgamation or split- 
ting uj) of tenancies. Two enhance- 
ments were made within 20 years, but 
the landlords safeguarded themstdves by 
taking kabuliyats; and where they had 
made amalgamations or split up hold- 
ings, the tenants’ claims could not be 
accepted. 'Phis estate is also fond of 
recourse to the civil courts, and many 
holdings which had been made khas in 
rent sales were lying uncultivated. The 
relation with the tenants was far from 
happy. The tenants were aggrieved at 
the landlord’s attitude over the question 
of enhancements, and shqwed their feel- 
ing by scxiially bo,ycotting the estate em- 
ployees in Gomostapur and Nachole 

thanas for about six months. 

€ 

98. Rent receipts. — In most estates 
rent receipts are not properly granted. 
The most common form of Ulegality is to 
accept a part payment of rent, and to 
refuse a recei|)t until the whole rent has 
been paid. When the full rent has been 
paid, along with the necessary abwabs, 
the receipt is granted, though sometimes 
not for several days after the payment 
has been made. There was a lamentable 
ignorance throughout the district of the 
law regarding the grant of rent receipts, 
and it is hoped that the settlement oper- 
ations have helped to remove that ignor- 
ance, in part at least. Fines were 
imposed in a number*of cases under sec- 
tion 58. Bengal Tenaricy Act, — parti- 
culaily in the case of Bnlbuli and Singa- 
bad landlords, who were the worst offen- 
. ders in this respect. OtheY ijoteworthy 
poirtts in connec,tion with rent receipts 
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are that the area is often not entered, and 
they do not show for which year payment 
has been made. The last omission is 
due in some estates to the fact that pay- 
ments of rent are credited to arrears of 
many years ago, — arrears which have 
long been time-barred, but which in 
bamy managed estates are still claimed 
from the tenants and retained in the 
accounts. The Bulbuli estate, which is 
perhaps the most remarkable instance of 
mismanagement in the district, has for 
many years claimed an enhancement of 
rent, which its tenants have refused to 
pay. The unpaid enhancement has been 
entered as “arrears” in the estate 
accounts for many years, interest has 
been charged on it, and consequently it 
is not uncommon to find a tenant with an 
annual rental of Rs. 5 who is shown in 
the estate accounts as being in arrears to 
the tune of Rs. 2,000. Small wonder 
that under .such conditions a tenant can- 
not possibly know to what year a pay- 
ment of rent has been credited. This 
iniquitous system of ‘estate management 
also permits the landlord to credit all 
payments to the oldest arrears : the hold- 
ing is consequently permanently in 
arrears of rent for four years, and is 
liable to be sold up at any moment. The 
pratice should be forbidden by law. 


The Bulbul i estate was also guilty of* 
the deliberate destruction of rent re 
ceipts. Evidence was available to show 
that these landloids had, on various pre- 
texts, induced tenants to hand over their 
rent receipts, and had then torn them 
up. For helping to procure this evi- 
dence thanks are due to Father Catta- 
neo of the Roman Catholic Mission at 
Rohanpur, whq brought many cases of 
oppression to my notice. 


99. Oppressive practices. — There 
are other prac;tices of an oppressive 
nature which have tended to produre 
strained relations between landlords 
and tenants. One of the most common 
practices in the Barind is to increase 
the area of the various “Kamats” of the 
landlords by forcibly adding land from 
tenants’ holdings. Of course no reduc- 
tion of rent is given in exchange for this 
land grabbing. Another rather remark- 
able attempt to cheat the tenants out of 
their rights was made by the Shahs of 
Porsha, an adjacent thana of Dina j pur 
district. These highly oppressive land- 
lords conceived the idea of taking away 
their tenants’ occupancy rights by 
making bpgAs settlements with various . 


relations, and issuing rent receipts to 
the tenants in which they were describ- 
ed as under-raiyats. The fraud was 
exposed when the relationship was 
examined between the landlords and the 
relatives with whom the so-called 
raiyati settlements had been made. Tt 
then became apparent that no rent was 
actually being paid, and that there was 
no actual relationship of landlord and 
tenant. This was in Habibpur thana. 
In the same thana instlinces were found 
in which three ejmali estates - those of 
Bulbuli, Singabad and Kotiyali — were 
realising the full rent of holdings 
instead of part rent according to their 
shares. These estates were partitioned 
amicably on the basis of the recqrd of 
rights. * 

Another practice, which i.s common 
in the Barind though not so common 
elsewhere, is distraint of crops. Many 
landlords in the Barind distrain th^ir 
tenapts’ crops, but complaints .are 
hardly ever brought to the courts. 
Begar, or forced labour, is also preval- 
ent in some estates, particularly in 
the Barind, where the tenants seem to 
be under the impression that they are 
■Ixnmd to submit to it. The practice is 
now' on the decrease, but tenants are 
still required to work at their landlords’ 
houses on festive occasions, and in some 
estates they are required to cultivate 
the landlords’ khamar land. 

100. Oppression on aboriginals. — 

From what has l)een wn itten above it 
is evident that most of the oppression 
and mal-practices have flourished in the 
Barind. In this area almost the entire 
Santal population resides, .and their 
ignorance, improvidence, and illiteracy 
make them an easy prey for the land- 
lords’ unscrupulous agents and the 
mahajans. The Santal is regarded by 
his more educated neighbours with a 
kind of contemptuous tolerance, 
although in natural honesty he is their 
superior. To cheat a Santal out of his 
land is considered a smart piece of work 
into which no ethical considerations 
enter. Landlords, mahajans, pleaders, 
touts, — all are combined in the common 
object of fleecing the Santal. The 
easiest and most common method is to 
use the civil court, and by suppressing 
its processes to get an ex parix decree. , 
As a result, many Santals have lost 
their occhpancy rights, and as the 
•figures given subsequently indicate, ex- 
propriation of their land has proceeded 
to an alarming extent. One case came 



to notice in which a Santa! actually lost 
his holding because he borrowed some 
salt from his mahajan. Instances were 
also found in wbicii Santals had been 
dispossessed by delil)erate cheating. A 
“khos kobala” is a sale deed, and a 
“khot kobala” is a form of mortgage. 
By substituting the word “khos” for 
“khot” in a mortgage deed, the trans- 
actioTi would become an outright sale. 
Such cases have occairred, and in cases 
where the transactions took place before 
Chapter VIIA. Bengal Tenancy Act. 
was applied to Malda, it was not pos- 
sible to restore the Santals to possession. 

The trouble between the -Santals and 
their tandlofds began about 1910, when 
the landlords of Tauzis Nos. 586 and 
587 in Habibjnir police-station tried to 
enforce an enhancement of rent. The 
Santals made a representation to the 
(io>vernor, alleging oppression and 
unfair exactions by the gomastas and 
peadas. Mr. Va.s, the then Collector, was 
appointed arbitrator, and was a(H;epted 
by both parties to the dispute. The 
landlords had induced the Santals to 
migrate from the Santal Parganas and 
further west, and after the jungle in 
the Barind had been cleared and the 
slopes terraced, the landlords wanted 
an enhancement. The Santals had at 
that time been possessing the land which 
they had cleared either at very low 
rates, or rent free. As a result of Mr. 
Vas's settlement, the lands were measur- 
ed, though no map was prepared; the 
rent was settled at six annas per bigha; 
and provision was made for the payment 
of arrear rent. The Santals have since 
then stood by this .settlement and resist- 
ed any attempts to make further en- 
hancements. As has been mentioned, 
the Bulbuli estate has tided to enhance 
rents, but has only succeeded in piling 
up under the head arrears the enhance- 
ment which it claims. The attempts to 
enhanc.e rents have been a constant 
source of friction between the landlords 
and the Santal tenants. Other sources 
have been the dispossession of tenants 
through the civil court, generally after 
suppressing notices; the exactions of 
landlords’ agents; and the con.st§,nt 
attempts to deprive the Santals of their 
rights. In December 1932 a section of 
the Santals under the leadership of 
Jitu Santal occupied the great mosque 
at Adina, proclaimed their independ- 
ence, and refused to leave it when order- 
ed by the District Magistrate. The 
police had to open fire; i^veral Santals 


were killed or wounded, and one cons* 
table died from the effects of a wound 
by a poisoned arrow. 

Such was the state of affairs in the 
Barind up to the end of 1932. Shortly 
after the unfortunate incident at the 
Adhina mosque, the Cyollector proposed 
to Government that a Special Officer 
should be appointed for the Barind, to 
enquire into the grievances of the San- 
tals and redress them as fa?‘ as possible. 
The late Sir I’. C. Mittei' was Revenue 
Minister at that time. He showed great 
interest in the w'elfare of the Santals, 
and called for a report from the Settle- 
ment Department on the actual state of 
affairs. The report contains several 
details of interest, and is reproduced 
Irelow with minor alterations ; — 

“From the census figures published 
in the ('aicutta GntzeMe it appears that 
the number of Santals in Malda is 
72,145, and that of Oraons 4,961. 
Almost the entire Santal population 
resides in the Barind, that is, the area 
east of the Mahananda river/ compris- 
ing thanas Bamongola, Gajole, Habil>- 
pur. Old Malda, Gomastapur, Nachole 
and Nawabganj. 

There is much irregularity in the 
grant of rent receipts, and the various 
inal -practices of landlords' agents are 
rendered easier by the fact that the 
Santals are illiterate and in many cases 
do not know what is the amount of rent 
payable. 

The following illegalities ai'e practis- 
ed by naibs and gomastas-; 

(a) The whole or part of the rent is 
realised without the grant of 
a receipt and without credit- 
ing the amount to the estate 
accounts. 

(&) In cases of part payment the 
tenant is told that a rent 
’ receipt will be granted when 

he has paid up‘the demand in 
full. 

(c) When a payment is made on 
account of rent the amount is 
credited to arrears, and no 
mention is made of the year for 
which the payment is made. 
The tahuri or hisabana is also 
deducted by the landlord’s 
agent at the time when rent 
receipts are granted. 

I think the only remedy here lies in 
the rigid enforcement of section 58, 
Bengal Tenancy Act, but in order to do 
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80 a Collector has to tour regularly in 
the Barind in order to keep in touch 
with the Santals and find out cases of 
non-grantal of rent receipts# When 
I was Settlement Officer and Collector 
of Malda, 1 instituted a number of 
cases under section 58, Bengal Tenancy 
Act, against the Bulbuli and Singa- 
bad estates and inflicted fines on them. 

Abwabs are universally realised by 
every landlord and their scale is, gene- 
rally speaking, higher in the Barind 
than elsewhere. The reason is the 
ignorance of the tenants and the fact 
that in many cases they do not know 
what is their legal rent. A Santal’s 
legal rent may be Rs. 12. For years 
he has been in the habit of paying 
Rs. 18 to his gomasta, and he knows 
that Rs. 18 is the amount payable for 
that particular holding. If a newly 
appointed gomasta were to ask for the 
legal rent, the Santa! would reply that 
Rs. 12 must be the, rent of some other 
holding, and not of his. 

The scale of abwabs varies consider- 
ably in different estates. T give below 
a number of examples from which 
some idea may be obtained : — 


Thatia. KHtatos. 


Abwabn. 


Habibpur . , Poraha Sliahs 

Harihar Satiar 

Bulbuli \ 
Sinf^abad f 


Clajob . . RaPSahib .1. N, 
Choudbury. 

Girija Kanta 
Das. 

The nanny als. 


Old Malda . , Girija Kanta 
Das and 
oth^. 


Gomastapur Taherpur ostato 
(Sashi 

SokharoHwar 
Ruy) • 
Brojendra 
Moitra, Bef^um 
Saheba of 
Rohanpur. 


As. 8 in iho nipoo. ^ 

As. 12 ill the rupee. 

On the average As. 4 in 
the rupee. The 
tenants have to pny 
tietween Re. 1 and 
Rh. 2 to see the 
landlord. 

The average abwab is 
over As. 4 in the 
rupee. 

Tahsildars are eiOicr not 
paid or are paid a 
nominal amount, and 
make the rest out of 
the tenants. Rai 
Sahib .1, N. Chou* 
dhury levies a tax 
on ouch plough. 

Tho abwabs vary from 
As. 4 to As. 8 per 
rupee. Foes for 
tho tahsildars and 
peons, the cost of 
establishment, the 
cost of rent reeeipts, 
and subscriptions to 
various festivities 
are rralisod. On 
the average a ten- 
ant pays as abwabs 
not less than Jrd of 
the legal rent. 

Tho general rate of 
abwab varies from 
As, 2 to As. 8 per 
rupee. Interest on 
arrear rents is oharg- 
ed at Rs. 25 per 
cent. The abwab in 
the Begum Saheba 
estate is As. 3-9 
which is faiijly 
moderate *for the 
Barind. 


On the average I estimate that a 
Saiital pays at least l/3rd of his legal 
rent in additional abwabs. 

There is no remedy whatever against 
this state of affairs excjppt to alter the 
law. The truth is that the custom of 
paying abwabs has proved stronger 
than the law which forbids it. More- 
over no tenant would adopt so suicidal 
a course as to fight his landlord single- 
handed in the civil court for the meagre 
penalty which the law provides. I 
doubt whether the files of (dvil coxirts 
would show a single case under section 
75, Bengal Tenancy Act. The section 
is a dead letter (vide the settlement 
1 ‘eport of any district) ana will remain 
so until the Collector or .the Settle- 
ment Officer is empowered to take 
cognizance. 

> 

101. The figures below give, the 
area of hind foiwerly held by cul- 
tivators and now held hv money-lenders 
and other non-agricnltnri.sts. The 
figures represent the transfer of lands 
from all classes of cultivating tenants 
and not onlv Santals, but there is little 
doubt that the major portion has been 
expropriated from Santals. At a 
rough estimate I should sav that not less 
than three-quarters of the area in the 
first four thanas, and half of the area 
in the reniaininir three thanas formerly 
belonged to Santals. That means that 
in about 25.000 aiTes the Santals have 
lost their occupancy rights, and pw- 
bablv in the maioritv of cases have be- 
come adhiars without any rights ; — 


Thana. 

Area in 
Bcpiaro 
rnilos. 

Awa ox- 
prnpriatod 
in Rcpiaro 
miles. 

ERtimat«»d 

area 

propriat/od 

from 

aboriginals. 

n 

2 

3 

4 

Bamangola 

69-32 

1-46 

1-40 

Hahtbpiu* 

.. 156-73 

9 00 

6 7,'i 

Qajolo 

.. 196-84 

6-36 

4-77 

Mahia 

.. 87-15 

8-10 

6-08 

Qomastapur 

122-64 

20-34 

10-17 

Nacholo . . . 

.. 109-70 

10-53 

5-27 

Nawabganj 

.. 55-00 

9-00 

4-50 

Tott^l 

.. 798-28 

64-77 

38-61 


Chapter VII(A), Bengal Tenancy Act, 
was extended to the Santals of Malda in 
1923, *and to the Oraons in 1927. Un^ier 
its provisions no aboriginal can transfer 



knd sale or mortgage without the 
Collector’s permission in writing. This 
enables the Collector to go into each 
case that comes before him, find out 
what is the amount owing to the money- 
len*der, and calculate how much land 
should be sold, or what should be the 
terms of a mortgage. Unfortunately 
' the chapter does not enable the Col- 
lector to insist that the money-lender 
should accept his* terms. According to 
section 49E (2) of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, an aboriginal raiyat can only enter 
into a usufructuary mortgage but in 
many cases the money-lenders in Malda 
refused to ' advance money on such 
mortgagb. , 

This vms a difficulty which I conti- 
nually came across as Collector. A 
Santal would ask for permission to 
mortgage his land so that he could take 
a lo^ to pay up his rent and outstand- 
ing debts. After making the necessary 
calculation, the Collector might sanc- 
tion' a usufructuary mortgage of 10 
bighas for 6 years. The money-lender 
thereupon refused to advance the loan 
and there was no law under which he 
could be c’ompelled to do so. 


102. Civil court procedure.—lt is 

Common knowledge that there exists a 
practice by which Civil Court notices in 
rent sales 'are suppressed, in order that 
interested persons can obtain ex parte 
decrees without the knowledge of the 
tenant. This practice is generally fol- 
lowed in the Barind. particularly in 
suits against Santals, whose utter 
ignorance of law and procedure makes 
them easy victims. The following are 
extracts from the Circle notes of Habi- 
pur and Malda thanas : — „ 

To tJ»>due course tho mortgage is 
foreclose? ■ ih the majority of cases 
suppressing the notice, and the pro- 
perty sold, only to be purchased by the 
mahajans. The tenants in happy 
ignorance continue to till the land for 
sometime, when the ttiahajan takes 
mutation from the landlord, and pro- 
ceeds to possess the land’. 

f 

■ ‘Cases have been found where rent 
was paid but not credited to^the ac- 
counts. Suits are instituted for this, 
notices are supnressed, and the land is ' 
ultimately send. The ta^ildar does 
this in collusion with som^n thf loca- 
lity to purchase the land in auction’. 


It is a known fact that the suppro}* 
sion Of noticM is a common practice. I] 
can cite specific instances where pleaders 
and otlurs living in English ^zar are 
known vto have purchased Santals’ hold- 
ings in rent sale after suppr^ing 
notices. The difficulty is to adduce any 
proof. It' is true that the law pro- 
vides a remedy in the case of ex parte 
decrees, and that a tenant can me a 
suit to have the decree set aside. But 
the Santal is not litigiouslyi minded and 
is generally too poor to seek redress in 
the courts. The result is that cases 
occur where the executive is compelled 
to support* the authority of the civil 
court against a Santal, with whom its 
entire sympathies lie. I recall a 
Session’s case in which a Santal’s hold- 
ing had beei^ sold without his know- 
ledge. When the purchaser came to 
take possession, the Santal defended 
his right to the property, as he thought, 
and went to the length of shooting an 
arrow. The wounded man ultimately 
died- and the Santal was sentenced 
to 7 years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
Though he had exceeded the right of 
private defence, he could not prove 
that the holding had been sold without 
his knowledge and by suppressing the 
sale notices. On the evidence, the legal 
presumption was otherwise. 

It is my opinion that the civil court 
ought not to deal with suits against 
Santals. In that respect I agree en- 
tirely with the views ot the presept 
Collector. The very fact that a large 
proportion of suits against Santals are 
heard ex parte, is an indication that 
notices are^ either suppressed or per- 
functorily served. The following are 
figures obtained from the civil court 
for the years 1928-33. They show tbs' 
number of^ cases heard ex parte, and 
the percentage of such cases to the 
total numbe# of cases i — 


Rent suits — 

Cases heard ex patte . . . 881 

Percentage ^ • • • 88 


Mortgage suits— 

(> 

Cases heard ex parte . . . 172 

Peibentage , ^ ... 82 
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i ie executive authorities deal with 
iril suits in Santal Parganas, but I 
lagine that the Santa! population 
ere constitutes a much larger percen- 
tage than in Malda. On the wh(%» I do 
not think it would be desirable to create 
a non-regulation area. But in order to 
secure justice to the Santals, and to 
prevent the expropriation of their land 
1 believe strongly that the trial of civil 
suits against them must be taken away 
from the civil courts. The average 
miiUsif is not interested in the executive 
ioint of view. If a Santal defendant 
mils to appear in a civil suit, the 
munsif is not going to inquire whether 
|lie notice has really been served or not. 
fie can decide the suit ex parte and 
ftow another case finally disposed of. 

103. Special Officer for the Barind. 

-—What i would propose , is 
that a specially selected Sub- 
Deputy Collector should be vest- 
ed with the powers of a munsif, and 
should hear all civil si\its against San- 
tals and Oraons at convenient centres in 
the Barind on the bfisis of the finally 
published record of rights. In addition 
to hearing civil suits, the Special Officer 
would in the course of his touring report 
to the Collector any matters affecting 
the Santals, and collect evidence in any 
cases where he found that rent receipts 
were not being properly granted. I have 
personally no doubt whatever that the ap- 
pointment of a good Sub-Deputy Collec- 
tor such as Babu Kshitish Chandra 
Barman who was Attestation Assistant 
Settlement Officer in Habibpur and 
speaks Santali well would do a great 
deal to improve the condition of the . 
Santals in the Barind.” 

Government accepted the recommenda- 
t i(*n legarding a Special Officer for the 
Barind, and in June 1933 Babu 
Kshitish Chandra Barman was appoint- 
ed. He has fully justified e.xpectations. 
It is reported from*]M[alda that^ince his 


appointment the condition of the San- 
tals has greatly improved. The oppres- 
sion by the landlords and mahajans has 
l)een stopped, civil court processes are 
not being suppressed, and rent receipts 
are being regularly granted. It is also 
reported that the realisation of abwabs 
has been checked. Under these circums- 
tances it does not appear necessary to 
press the recommendation, as was ori- 
ginally intended, that the Special Officer 
should l)e vested with the powers of a 
munsif to hear all civil suits against 
Santals and Oraons. , 

Although the oppressive practices 
which prevailed in the Barind up till 
1933 were particularly noticeabK it 
is probable that in the rest of flie district 
there is not more oppression than exists 
in other districts of Bengal. The 
tenants have learnt something of their 
rights and with the awakening of new 
ideas it is likely that the realisation of 
abwabs will be reduced but that tfie 
landlords and their- agents will attempt 
to I'ealise interest on the maximum pos- 
sible scale. Some tahsildars collect 
abwabs by explaining to the tenants that 
the payment of a moderate abwab saves 
them from paying interest which would 
Ire levied at a higher rate. One advan- 
tage which the Malda tenantsi. enjoy is 
an unusually low rate of rent. There 
is perhaps no other district except Jal- 
jraiguri where the average rate of rent 
for wcupancy holdings is so low. The 
tenants in the Chancnal estate also en- 
joy advantages which are not found in 
other estates. The Raja Bahadur is a 
very public spirited zamindar who has 
contributed very handsomely to various 
projects of public utility. His contribu- 
tions include a payment of half a lakh 
towards the water works at English 
Bazar. In his own estate he makes 
regular grants for the maintenance of 
dispensaries and qumerous educational 
institutions. 



PART 11. 

Chapter I— The present operations. 

' 104. Programme and performance. — 

According to the original provincial 
programme, Malda was to be taken up 
after Rangpiir in 1932-33. But at the 
instance of the late Mr. Peddie who was 
Collector fiom 1925 to 1929 Government 
were asked to take, up the operations 
earlier. „ It was rejmrted that in view^ <.f 
the appi-oaching settlement operations 
and as a result of experience gained 
from tlie adjoining districts, some of 
the J.kndlords were destroying the evi- 
dence of mokarari presumption, and in 
order to gain this objective, were ille- 
gally enhancing rents and oppressing 
their tenants. It was therefore propos- 
ed to take up the district in 1928-29 and 
tp postpone operations in Rangpur and 
Dinajpur. Traverse work was to be 
started a year earlier in 1927-28. The 
operations in Malda however had to l>e 
postponed owing to the initial failure 
of air survey methods, an account of 
which is given in the following section. 

The winter of 1928 and the spring of 
1929 were occupied with experiments in 
connection with air survey. Suflicient 
progress was made during that field 
season to complete the khanapuri of lf)4 
square miles by air survey methods in 
Bamangola and Habibpur thanas, but 
the delay in perfecting the system made 
it necessary to traverse the remainder 
of A block during the first half of 1929, 
and to carry out the survey by ordinary 
cadastral methods in the field season, 
1929-30. B block was surveyed in .1930- 
31 by air survey methods. The area of 
A block was 802 square miles : that of 
B block 783 square miles inclu<jling the 
Dinajpur diara strip. 

Attestation was completed by the 
end of field season, 1931-32, but diara 
resumptions were delayed owing to the 
difficulties descril)ed in that section of 
the report, and were not finally con- 
cluded until 19.36. * 

The operations were taken up'tinder 
notifications Nos. 13090L.R., dated 
the 13th August 1927 and 16053 L.R., 
dated the 24th August 1928. An area 
of 20 square miles along i the Maha- 
nanda river in Dinajpur district vvas 
taken ud under notifications Nos. 
14453 L.B., dated the 7th December 
1931, and 14454 L.R., of the' same date ■ 


for the purpose of diara resumptiJl. 
The island of Bhutni diara measurhig 
36-63 square miles was also transferr^ 
to thik district from Santal Parganas 
under notifications Nos. 11145 Jur., 
dated the 22nd August 1929, and 
2025 T.R., dated the 22nd October 
1931, and was included in the pro- 
gramme under notifications Nos. 11153- 
111.54 Jur., dated the 22nd August 1929, 
and 2026-2027 T.R., dated the 22nd 
October 1931 . The following figui-es 
show the areas surveyed during the dis- 
trict settlement operations and tile 
Rajshahi diara survey of 1916-18, with 
the incidence of plots and interests per 
square mile : — 


i. 


Area surveyed in tho (iistrict seitlo- 

A<;ros. 

Square 

miles. 

ment operations 

1,014.675 

1,585-4 

Area surveyed in the Haj8}iahi 

diara survey 

256,323 

400-5 

Number of plots in thb distritrt 

1,270,998 

1,985-9 


Bottlemorit oporatioiiK . . 1,400,906 

Numbtjr of plots in tho UajMhahi 

diara Hurvoy . . . . 352,490 

1,702,456 

Inoifienoo of plots por sqiiaro milo . . 887 

Numbor of int^jroHts in the distrit^t 

sottloment oporations . . 431,031 

Numbor of intoreHt.^ in tho KajHliahi 

diara survey . . . . 103,742 

535,373 

Incidence of int(u*osts per squaro 
mile . . . . . . 270 

Incidonco of plots per in terost . . 3*3 

The incidence of plqts per interest is 
normal ; but that of plots and interests 
per square mile is distinctly below the 
average. The r-eason for this is that 
there is at present nothing like the same 
pressure on the land as in more thickly 
populated districts. In consequence 
the holdings are larger and more com- 
pact than in most districts, there has 
been comparatively little fragmentation, 
and the ‘proportion of under-raiyats to 
raiyats is relatively small. 

The Ganges diara strip, measuring 
401 square miles, which was surveyed 
in 1916-18 by the Rajshahi Diara party, 
was omitted from the programme, with 
the exception of one village, mauza Sri- 
ghar, J.L. No. 20 of Kaliachak jmlice- 
station. * 

There were thrdfe estates in which 
maintenance operations were carried out 
on the application of the landlords. 
These were the Mathurapur, Raj 
Banaili, and Churamon’ estates. The 
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first lies in the area surveyed by the 
Rajshahi Diara party : the other two 
were previously surveyed between 1881 
and 1-884. The old maps and records of 
these two estates were duly compared 
with the settlement maps and records. 

105. Air survey. — ;The original pro- 
gramme was to take up the survey of 
Malda by air survey methods in the 
winter of 1928. The Air Survey Com- 
pany had previously surveyed a part of 
Chittagong district in the forest area 
on a 4" scale, but the Malda survey was 
the first attempt to* produce maps on a 
16" scale. 

The attempt failed initially, partly 
because there was delay in sanctioning 
the contract with the Company, with 
the result that the work had to be 
rushed; partly because the system had 
not been sufficiently developed to meet 
the standard of accuracy required, and 
various technical difficulties had to be 
overcome. The result was that the 
winter of 1928 and the spring of 1929 
were spent in experimental work. The 
introduction of air survey methods had 
to be postponed with the exception of 
an area of 104 square miles in Habibpur 
and Bamangola thanas where experi- 
mental work was continued. “A” block 
was taken up by ordinary cadastral 
methods in the winter of 1929, and 
B block in 1930 by air survey methods, 
after the system had been further 
developed and adapted to settlement 
requirements. 

As this wHs the first occasion on 
which 16" mapping was carried out in 
India from air photographs, an account 
of the methods used and the difficulties 
encountered may be of interest. 

The first stage consisted of fixing 
control points on the ground by 
theodolite traverse. This was carried 
out by the Trij,verse Party under the 
Director of Land Records and Surveys. 
Traverse lines were run at an interval 
of about one mile, and control points 
were fixed on tlie ground at the same 
interval by digging trenches 10 feet in 
length, in the shape of»a cross. These 
stand out clearly on a photograph, and 
were intended to serve as the basis for 
correct scaling of the photographs. 

The actual photography was carried 
Out during the winter of 1927 and the 
spring of 1928. The only available 
landing ground was at Mathurapur in 
the west, of the district near the Ganges, ^ 


The Company had an initial setback 
when it was found that the first batch 
of films supplied from England was not 
suitable to the Indian climate. This 
caused some delay, as a different type 
of film had to be requisitioned. 

The camera used was»an Eagle Air- 
Craft Camera, holding a negative 
7" X 7" and capable of 100 exposures 
l)efore the t-oII had to be changed. This 
could be done within few seconds by 
simply changing the magazine. The 
machine flew at a height of about 6,000 
feet while the photographs were being 
taken, and each resulting negative 
covered nearly a square mile. The area 
to be phott^raphed was divided into 
strips running north and s»uth, So that 
on completion of one strip, the machine 
could turn and take up the 'next strip 
without any delay. To obtain common 
points for pui-poses of control, each 
photograph was taken with a fore And 
apt overlap of 50 per cent, and a lateral 
overlap of 25 per cent. In spite of the 
delay and the difficulties encountered 
the photography of 800 square miles 
was completed by April, when clouds 
and bad visibility made it impossible to 
continue. 

The next stage was the compilation 
of the photographs. This can be carried 
out by either of two methods, the direct 
method or the radial line method. The 
former consists of adjusting the scale 
of the photographs entirely on the basis 
of traverse data, so that there can be no 
error on the part of the draftsman ; but 
it requires more traversing on the 
ground. The latter method, which the 
Company elected to adopt, consists of 
carrying a series of graphic triangula- 
tions through each photographic strip 
on a celluloid ray plot, and tying it to 
the fixed points of the traverse control. 
This * method involves very careful 
adjustment of the triangles, and, the 
Company experienced great difficulty in 
getting together and training a suffi- 
cient number of draftsman to carry out 
the work. It was at this stage that the 
method ultimately proved a failure, and 
had to be abandoned in favour of the 
direct method. 

Before this happened how'ever, a 
number of sheets had been produced and 
sent to Malda to be tested on the ground*. 
The system followed in producing the 
sheets was for the draftsmen to ink up. 
every field botmdary whi(jh was clearly 
visible, from the photograph, and bo 
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leave out areas in which there were 
homesteads or over-hanging trees. The 
results were then sent for reproduction 
at the Bengal Drawing Office, and in 
order that the village Boundary might 
be indicated, an approximate relay was 
made from a congregated series of 
Revenue Survdy maps and indicated by 
a dotted line. 

The first batch of these sheets reached 
Malda in the middle of September 1928. 
The area selected for the experiment 
was in Habibpur thana, which forms 
part of the undulating country in the 
north-east of the district. 

The first day’s testing made it 
evidei^fe that the system was not going 
to prove Satisfactory. The Technical 
Adviser and myself spent the whole of 
an extremely hot day in trying to locate 
our position on the first sheet. Our 
difficulty was inci-eased by the fact that 
the revenue survey name of the village, 
as printed on the sheet, was not locally 
known by the tenants. Apart from 
that, the plots in this area are extremely 
small, because in undulating country 
ails have to be built at close intervals 
to retain the rain water. The sheets 
therefore presented a rather bewilder- 
ing confusion of small plots, with occa- 
sional blank patches where there were 
homesteads or trees; and roads being 
few and far between in this area, it 
was very difficult to find natural 
features' by which to identify one’s 
position on the ground. However these 
initial difficulties were overcome, and 
the sheets were thoroughly tested, with 
the result that they were found to be , 
not sufficiently accurate. The maximum 
error allowable in cadastral survey is 
1 ; 200; whereas the error in these sheets 
averaged between 1:75 and 1:100. 
Further tests made in thana Harish- 
chandrapur in the north-west corher of 
the idistrict produced similar results, 
and it was consequently decided to 
abandon the radial line method, and to 
substitute the direct method. This 
necessitated further traverse, which the 
Company decided to carry out at their 
own expense over an area of approxi- 
mately 100 square miles in Habib^r 
and Bamangola thanas. 

Meanwhile, it became 'evident from 
fhe settlement point of view* that the 
system contained other defects besides 
tne inaccuracy of scale. In the first < 
place it was pot uncommon to find that 

many as twenty small plots, , which 


had all been linked up by the Company’s 
draftsmen, actually formed one holding, 
and would, in accordance with the 
technical definition of a “field”, be 
mapped as one plot during settlement 
operations. There was thus a great 
wastage of the draftsmen’s time and 
labour. Secondly, the relay of the 
revenue survey boundary proved to be 
very unsatisfactory. On the average it 
was found to be about 15 chains off 
from the actual boundary. This would 
have involved the transfer, by the 
glassing off process, of a portion of each 
village onto the adjacent sheet. 

These two facts inspired the idea of 
doing khanapuri directly on the photo- 
graphs themselves, surveying at the 
same time the areas covered by home- 
steads or trees, and reproducing after 
khanapuri the 16" sheet of the mauza. 
This is the system which is now regu- 
larly followed, but at that time it was 
considered i-ather revolutionary. An 
experiment was caivried out however, 1^* 
selecting a group of villages in Habib- 
pur thana. The result was encouraging. 
It showed that the new method could 
be quickly learned by the average amin; 
that it was quite possible to work on a 
photograph; and that when the amins 
had obtained some experience the rate 
ef progress might be expected to be 
faster than that of cadastral methods. 

In the meantime the extra traverse 
required for the direct method was 
carried out from December 1928, and 
as the data reached Calcutta, the next 
process of rectification was begun. 
This consists of enlarging the scale of 
the photogiaphs to 16" ^nd correcting 
the scale to the required limit of 
accuracy. The scale of the original 
photograph, or “contact print” is about 
6" to the mile, so that it has to be 
enlarged nearly three times. The 
rectifier is a machine which resembles a 
large camera pointing downwards 
towards ah adjustable table below. The 
traverse data are first computed, and 
plotted out onto a celluloid ^eet, which 
is placed on the table. Each traverse 
station is shown with a pin prick, and 
ringed with a circle. The same traverse 
stations are also prickfed on the 
negative, and ringed. Their positions 
on the negatives are identified from the 
contact print on whiqh the traverser has 
shown them during fiqld work. The 
negative is then projected through the 
rectifying machine, so that an image of 
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the photograph appears on the celluloid 
sheet. If the scale is absolutely correct 
the two sets of traverse stations will 
agree exactly. If they do not agree, 
the difference will at once be detected. 

It may be due to three reasons : — an 
error in traverse or opmputation; an 
error by the traverser in pin-pointing 
the position of the traverse station; or 
tilt on the aeroplane when the photo- 
graph was taken. The first source of 
error can be rechecked from the data; 
but if the error has been made on the 
ground, that particular station has to 
be rejected, and the rectification carried 
out on the basis of the remaining 
stations. Similarly an error in pin- 
pointing results in the particular station 
being left out of consideration. For- 
tunately such sources of error are not 
common. The tliird source is the most 
common, and can be eliminated by 
adjustment of the table on which the 
celluloid lies. If the aeroplane was 
tilted at the moment when the photo- 
graph was taken, the result is a slight 
variation of scale in the negative. It 
will be found that when the negative is 
projected, the traverse stations on one 
side of the photograph may agree 
exactly with those plotted on the cellu- 
loid, but the stations on the other side . 
will not agree, the amount of dift'erence 
varying with the amount of tilt. The 
difference is eliminated by tilting the 
table in the required direction with the 
adjusting screws until the stations 
pricked on the negative coincide with 
those on the celluloid. The table is then 
clamped, and a sheet of sensitive photo- 
graphic paper is placed on it, exposed 
beneath the rectifier, and developed. » 

In the early experiments it was 
found that errors of scale still intruded , 
owing to the distortion of the photo- 
graphic paper during development, 
fixing, washing, and drying. Eventually 
this difficulty was surmounted by past- 
ing the paper onto zinc sheets, so that 
the photographs could he exposed, 
developed, washed and dried without 
being detached. 

The elimination of tilt was a great 
improvement ai^d in this respect the 
direct method had now an advantage 
over the radial line method, which is 
bound to be affected liy tilt. It was not 
possible however to saiy definitely in the 
early part of 192ft that the system had 
l^en perfected and that ‘‘A” block could 
be taxen up. bj^ air survey methods. Jt 
was therefore decide^ to traverse 


A block during the remaining months of 
the field season, and take it up by 
ordinaiy cadastral methods, leaving it 
to the Air Survey Company to complete 
their traversing of the experiment^,! 
area of 100 square miles.* 

Further tests showed that the errors 
in scale were now coming down to the 
prescribed limit, and by the end of 
April, it was possible to take up 
khanapuri of the experimental area. It 
was divided into 7 halkas, under the 
charge of selected kanungos,* each of 
whom had 12 amins. The work was 
completed early in July, the average 
progress being nearly 8 square nl^es a 
month in each halka. The lime taken 
was rather less than that required for 
ordinary cadastral methods. To kist- 
wai‘ and khanapuri the same area 
would have taken abcnit a fortnigljt 
longer. 

An account has been given below of 
the detailed instructions for survey on 
photographs. The only notable differ- 
ence at this stage was that it was not 
considei’ed advisable to survey home- 
stead and jungly areas directly on the 
photographs. A solution of potassium 
of cyanide was applied to the portion to 
be surveyed. This had the. effect of 
removing the photographic film, and 
leaving a white surface below, on which 
the survey was then made. This system 
ultimately proved unsatisfactory, as 
after some months the chemical action 
hadly discoloured the photograph. 

By the time that B block was taken 
up after the Pujas of 1930, a regular 
system had been worked out both for 
the production of the photographs, and 
for the ground survey. The procedure 
was for the photography to be carried 
out in lAte December or early January, 
when the crops were off the ground, an4 
the visibility good. Given perfect con- 
ditions, the photography of 80 square 
miles could be completed in one day, 
and an average sized block in 10 days. 
The contact prints were then produced 
and made over to the Director of Land 
Records in February, when arrange- 
ments were made for t.^a versing and 
postpointing thg block. Postpointing 
consists simply of selecting the stations 
which are to be the control points for 
scaling photographs. For this work a 
selected amin was attached to each 
traverser. He worked ahe^d of the 
traverser, ‘^elected a field corner which 
was clearly identifiable on the contact 
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print and on the ground, marked it on 
the print with a pin point, and ringed 
it with a circle. The traverser then 
measured the angle between the last 
station and the selected point, and 
chained the distance. Meanwhile the 
postpointer had moved on and selected 
the next station. 

These traverse lines were run along 
the lateral overl^ip of each “strip”, so 
that there were not less than three 
stations common to photographs on the 
adjoining- strip. If possible, the first 
and third stations were located in the 
corners of the contact print, so that 
they wpuld fall within the fore and aft 
overla'p of the preceding and succeeding 
photographs; that is to say, one station 
in the comer would be common to four- 
photographs. 

The postpointing system, that is, the 
selection of stations after, and not 
before photography, has tire advantage 
that control points can be selected with 
regard to natural features, and villages, 
mango gardens, jungle and the like, 
can be avoided to a considerable extent. 
In the radial line method, the control 
points were selected before the photo- 
graphy was carried out, with the result 
that the field par ty was more or less tied 
down to a certain line and had to do a 
good de.al of jungle clearing. 

The, traversing and postpointing were 
completed in June and the Company 
had then about three and a half months 
in which to rectify the photographs and 
supply them mounted on zinc plates by 
the commencement of the field season. 
They showed the traverse stations with 
circles, and the rectified area, within 
which the scale was guaranteed to be 
accurate, was indicated by red ink 
lines. On receipt at Malda th^y were 
sorted and despatched to the various 
hilkas, where the kanungos distributed 
them to their amins. 

The amin’s first duty was to mark in 
pencil the boundaries of all mauzas 
which fell within the rectified area of 
the phot(^aph allotted to him. It very 
rarely happens that a complete fUauza 
is covered by one photograph ; generally 
it contains portions of several mauzas. 
When the boundaries have been demar- 
cated, the next step is to decide whether 
khanapuri should start immediately, or 
whether any area should first be sui- 
veyed. W^ere there are small and 
'scattered groups of homesteads or, . 
jungly areas, it is quicker ‘ to start 


khanapuri at once, and kistwar them 
as they are reached. Areas of 10 acres 
or so can be surveyed by running 
individual chain lines, but with larger 
areas it is necessary to cut quadri- 
laterals, and it is better to complete the 
survey before taking up khanapuri. 

In surveying any area, a chain line 
may be run from, or to any field corner 
which is clearly identifiable on the 
photograph; or to any measured point 
along a field boundary. Such points 
under ordinary cadastral methods could 
only be selected on a traverse line or on 
the side of a quadrilateral, but in air 
survey methods, if the scale of the 
photograph is correct, it follows that 
any point which is clearly identifiable 
must be a fixed point in relation to any 
other such point. Care is of course 
necessary to see that the point which is 
selected on the ground is correctly 
plotted on the photograph : otherwise 
the survey will be incorrect. 

Khanapuri is commenced in the 
mauza of which the north-west corner 
is included in the photogi-aph. The 
best method of procedure is for the 
amin to take the photograph in his 
hand, and walk round five or six plots, 
making the necessary inquiries from the 
. tenants, and lining up the plots in 
pencil. Returning to the table he lines 
them up with vermilion ink, which 
shows up better than any other colour, 
puts in the plot numbers, and writes up 
the record. Any mistakes in inking can 
easily be rectified on the ispot by rubbing 
out the ink with a damp cloth. As the 
surface of the photograph has a' water 
proof finish, no damage is caused. 

* After completing khanapuri of the 
portion of thd mauza which is included 
in his photograph, the amin hands, it 
over to his kanungo, and if possible is 
given the ad.ioining photograph on 
which to continue Manapuri of the 
same mauza. If this has been issued 
to another amin he may have to wait for 
it, or he may take up another photo- 
graph. 

Some delay is unavoidable in the 
interchange of photographs. It can 
only be avoided by taking up khanapuri 
“photbwar” instead of thauzawar; that 
is to say, the amin completes khanapuri 
of an entire photog*aph, irrespective of 
the number of mauzas which may fall 
in it. He is given , the initial plot 
number of each' mauza by the kanungo, 
who calculates the numbea of plots con- 
tained in other photographs. Thii§ 
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system on the other hand introduces 
several niinor , technical difficulties. 
There is bound to be a gap between the 
plot numbers in each photograph, while 
the record and the khasra are prepared 
separately for each photograph in which 
a mauza occurs. The result is that if 
a mauza falls in four photographs and 
a particular holding has land in each 
photograph, it will be separately 
recorded fotir times, and the record has 
to be rearranged after khanapuri. 

The kanungo’s first duty is to move 
round his halka during^ the initial stage 
of boundary demarcation and run one 
partal, or check line on each photograph, 
to ensure that there is no inaccuracy in 
scale. When boundary demarcation is 
completed, the next step is to take a 
trace of the mauza boundaries from each 
photograph, so that he can determine 
what will he the size of each mauza, 
and whether it will be possible to trace 
it onto one celluloid for reproduction. 
If more than one celluloid is required, 
he fixes on the photograph the common 
margin between the celluloids, dividing 
up the mauza in such a way that each 
portion can be placed conveniently and 
centi-ally on its celluloid. As khanapuri 
of each portion of a mauza is completed 
the photographs begin to come into the ^ 
kanungo’s camp, and under his super- ' 
vision a draftsman, or selected amin, 
begins the work of tracing the plot 
boundaries onto celluloids. This is an 
important process, and one which re- 
quires great care and attention. When 
one pbrtion of a mauza has been traced, 
the adjacent portion has got to be 
adjusted for tracing witli the greatest 
accuracy and * pinned down firmly ; 
otherwise there may be sliglit shifting, 
which will result in an error of orienta- 
tion. The second portion of the mauza, 
may be slightly slewed round, so that 
the further the gracing proceeds, the 
greater will be the accumulation of 
error. To guard against this possi- 
bility, each kanungo was supplied with 
P 70 sheets, on which were plotted all 
the traverse stations within his halka. 
Before tracing wasi commenced, the 
celluloid was pinned over the appro- 
priate P70 sheet, and the stations 
required for any particular mauza were 
pricked onto the gelluloid and ringed. 
Consequently as each component part of 
the mauza was traced from the various 
photographs, thebe were always traverse 
stations on l^e celluloid which could be 
made to doiqcide with those shown on * 


the photographs. These points, coupled 
with the common margin between one 
component part and the next, almost 
entirely eliminated errors of orienta- 
tion. 

At the moment of writing the Maid a 
system has been superseded by a rather 
diffeient method. The traverse control 
lines a,re now run at an interval of about 
five miles, and in the corners of each 
photograph a line abojit 20 chains in 
length is carefully measured from field 
corner to field corner. These lines and 
the control points serve as the, basis for 
the rectification of photographs, and 
have given satisfactory results so far as 
accuracy of scale is concerned.^ Some 
difficulty arises iiowever at i.he ti’acing 
stage. The traverse lines being five 
miles apart, there may be several mauzas 
lying in between, for which no traverse 
stations are available. Consequently 
the tracing of component parts of* a 
mauza onto celluloid has to be carried 
out on the basis of the (‘ommon .margin 
between photographs. This has led to 
a number of errors in orientation, which 
are detected during boundary com- 
parison, and necessitate retracing before 
the boundary can be passed. It is now 
under consideration whether the Malda 
system should not be revived, although 
it involves a small increase in the cost 
of traverse. The tracing onto celluloids 
is at present the one process in air 
survey methods which is not entirely 
satisfactory. There is room for research 
here, and my belief is that tracing, 
which is liable to introduce draftsman’s 
errors, may ultimately be abolished, and 
that a scientific method may be found 
of reproducing automatically the com- 
ponent parts of mauzas, and making' 
them up into one mosaic for the whole 
village. If such a method can be found, 
at a cost which does not generally 
exceed the cost of tracing (about Rs. 6 
per square mile) it will be a most valu- 
able advance. 

Another difficulty arising from the 
absence of traverse stations is that the 
north line can only be shown on some 
of the sheets with reference to the 
traverse data. During field work, and 
for purposes of reproduction, it is shown 
by magnetic compass on those photo- 
graphs whicli contain no traverse , 
station, and subsequently the true north 
line is adjusted in the Drawing office. 

As soon as celluloids are completed in 
tracing they are forwarded to head- 
• quarter^, and from there to the Bengal 
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Drawing Office, where they are repro- 
duced and returned with their blue 
prints within a fortnight. The 
despatch of celluloids has to be so 
organised that sheets are reproduced for 
eqch halka, and sent out to mufassil 
camps before ‘bujharat begins. Other- 
wise this stage would be delayed. 

In spite of the loss caused by the 
initial failure of Air Survey methods, 
the financial resfilts show that there is a 
considerable saving over the cost of 
cadastral^ survey. The following table 
summarises the I'esults of a comparison 
between the two cost rates which was 
prepared in 1932 in the Director of 
Land. Records’ office ;—* 



Kate per square mile. 

A 

Branch of work. 

/ — 

By air 
survey 
method. 

By 

cadastral 

method. 

c 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Traverse . . 

07 

109 

Cadastral . . 

129 

134 

Khanapnri 

78 

02 

Initial reociss 

24 

24 

Bujharat . , 

98 

110 

Supervision 

61 

52 

Preliminary map reproduction 

4 

•• 

Additional contingencies 

3 

•* 


464 

491 


Net saving per square mile — 37. 


The recovery rate in Malda is also an 
indication of the lower cost rate. 
Included in the amount to be recovered 
was a portion of the loss sustained 
during the initial experiments. This 
was spread over the blocks, and evened 
out to an all-round rate of Re. 1-4 for 
each block. Bearing in mind the fact 
that costs, especially supervision costs 
intend to increase, the rate compares 
vefy favourably with those of recent or 
contemporary settlements which are 
given in the following table : — 


District. 

A block. 

B block. 

C block. 

13 block. 

Average* 


Kh. a. 

Rh. 

a. 

Ks. a. p. 

Ks. a. 

llH. a. p. 

Murshidabad 

18 

1 

7 

18 0 

1 4 

16 9 

2 4*PargttnaH 

14 

1 

fl 

1 8 0 

1 18 

17 9 

Burdwan 

16 

1 

6 

1 0 6 


1 5 10 

Hooghly 

1 14 



V 


1 14 0 

Malda . . 

14 

1 

4 

« 


14 0 


This section may be summarised with, 
the conclusions that firsttly, air survey 
methods have now developed a degree 
of accuracy which is well within the ‘ 


prescribed limit ; secondly, they are more 
rapid than the cadastral method, and 
it is therefore possible to take up with 
the same staff a larger programme than 
would be possible by cadastral methods; 
thirdly, they result in a saving of about 
Rs. 37 per square mile. 

106. Cadastral difficulties. — A block 
covering 802 square miles, was surveyed 
by ordinary cadastral methods in 1929- 
30. The area was divided into 61 halkas 
Ovomprised in 8 circles. 

One of the first difficulties that arose 
was the discovery that there were dis- 
crepancies between the notified boun- 
daries of Malda, and those of Purnea 
and Dinsijpur. These discrepancies 
were due, in the case of Purnea, to the 
fact that the course of the Mahananda 
river had shifted since the Purnea 
survey. It was also found that one 
village, Mauza' Garrah, which accord- 
ing to notification* belonged to Purnea, 
had been entirely omitted by the Purnea 
settlement, presumably on the under- 
standing that it lay on the Malda side 
of the boundary. In this case it was 
decided that the village should be 
surveyed, and a record of rights 
prepared. The mauza was subsequent- 
ly transferred to Malda by notification 
of the Government of India. In cases, 
where discrepancies of survey existed 
owing to shifting of the river bed, it 
was decided to follow the existing 
course of the river, whicji is the ad- 
ministrative boundary. On the Dinaj- 
pur side the boundary is the Purnabhaba 
river, but discrepancies were found be- 
tween the district boundary as notified 
in 1875, an<J the notified thana boun- 
daries of Habibpur and Gomostapur. 
In some places the Purnabhaba river 
passes through the middle of villages, 
part of which lie in Malda, and part 
in Dinajpur; and in others the river 
flows beyond the eastern boundary of 
Malda villages. An independent 
survey was made of this boundary on 
the basis of the district notification. 
Settlement operations in Dina j pur dis- 
trict had not yet been taken up, and 
consequently the boundary fixed at this 
settlemeil|t will be followled by Dinaj- 
pur. 

During the cadastral work there were 
few difficulties of actual survey. The 
chief obstacles were non-attendance of 
landlords and tenants in certain areas, 
‘ andall-health among the amifis. 



^he Tai area in Harishchandrapur 
police-station and the villages in the 
Tangan and Purnabhaba valleys remain 
under water till December, and the 
tenants come from considerable dis- 
tances. It was difficult to get work 
started in these areas, and equally diffi- 
cult to find accommodation for the amins 
and their muharrirs. Jn some cases 
temporary huts had to be built for them. 
There was difficulty in securing good 
drinking water, and the result was that 
many amins suffered from ill-health, and 
some of them died. Many of the 
persons who were found cultivating 
boro paddy in the low-lying areas 
turned out to be labourers or adhiars; 
and in the absence of the landlords or 
their representatives, it was impossible 
to make satisfactory progress. The 
result was that a large number of notices 
under section 7 of the Survey Act had 
to be issued on absentee landlords and 
tenants, 

ft 

The issue of these notices, and the 
subsequent penal action that was taken 
against some of the absentees brought 
to light a curious anomaly in the Survey 
Act. Section 7 provides for the issue 
of notices on absentees, directing their 
attendance within a specified time; and 
section 9 provides the issue of notices , 
directing owners of land to clear away 
jungle within a specified time. But 
whereas failure to comply with a section 

7 notice may lead to a lump fine, or a 
daily fine, there is no such penal provi- 
sion for non-compliance with the section 
9 notice. Section 51 which empowers 
the Settlement Officer to impose fines, 
makes no mention of any penalty for 
non-compliance with the order to clear 
jungle. 

Block “B” containiiig an area of 783 
square miles was taken up by air survey 
methods in season 1930-31. The area 
was divided into B2 halkas contained in 

8 circles. 

Here the difficulties in survey were 
mainly three. Firstly, the banks of the 
Kalindri and Mahananda rivers are 
lined with mango orchards and dense 
jungle. As has been previously men- 
tioned, it is necessary in such areas to, 
fix identifiable points around the area 
to be surveyed on ihe photograph, and 
on the basis of those points to cut 
morubbas or quadrilaterals. But in 
this case the jungle extended right up 
to the river bank, and it was therefore 
impossible to obtain any fixed point 


beyond it. The only solutioii was to 
have sub-traverse lines run down the 
river banks; and in cases where the 
jungle and orchards were very exten- 
sive, it was decided to survey the areas 
on P70 sheets by ordin«^ry cadastrdl 
methods. 

The second difficulty arose in the 
island char of Bhutni diara. The 
photographs covering the island seemed 
at first sight to indicate the plots clearly 
enough ; but on local investigation it was 
found that what they showed. were not 
plot boundaries but crop boundaries. 
The soil is very sandy,, and there are no 
raised boundaries between fields;; the 
boundaries are generally stnaight* lines 
drawn parallel to one another. In the 
photographs what appeared to* be plots, 
were various crops or patches of fallow 
land. Thus a blackish coloured square 
might indicate a piece of land so\>n 
with kalai, and a lighter coloured square 
a piece of fallow land; but their 
Ixmndaries had no relation to the actual 
field Ixmndaries. It therefore became 
necessary to traverse and survey the 
whole of Bhutni diara by ordinary 
cadastral methods, and this consider- 
ably hampered progress. 

The third difficulty was of a different 
kind, and aro.se in English Bazar town 
khas mahal. The previous settlement 
of 1905 had not been confirmed, or the 
map accepted. We were therefore com- 
pelled to fall back on the map of a still 
earlier .survey in 1884. The original 
map was badly torn and a copy on trac- 
ing cloth had to be used for purposes of 
comparison. Even so, there were so 
many discrepancies that in spite of all 
possible effort the comparison had to be 
abandoned, and the settlement maps 
prepared on the basis of present posses- 
sion. *A few holdings,, as recorded in 
the earlier settlement, could not *be 
traced on the ground, although the rent 
had been realised for years from them. 

The additional survey along the 
Kalindri and Mahananda and in 
Bhutni diara, as well as the jungly area 
in and around the ruins of Gaur, added 
greatly to the percentage of kistwar in 
B block. On the basis of the experi- 
ments made^in'A block, it had been 
expected that about 25 per cent, of the 
area of B Block would have to be survey- 
ed. Actually the percentage was 38. 
Great care had to be exercised in making 
inspecticiis of kistwar on photographs.. 
'An unscrupulous amin was not above 



drawing fictitious chain lines on the 
photo, in the hope of securing addition- 
al fees for kistwar. The system of pay- 
ment was a flat rate per 100 plots for 
khanapuri on photographs,, with a 
sliding scale according to the number of 
plots per acre. The sliding scale was 
necessary, because in areas where the 
j)lot average was 1| per acre, for 
example, an amin would khanapuri 60 
plots in 40 acres; whereas with a plot 
average of 2^ per acre he would khana- 
puri 100, plots in the same area, and 
wAhout a sliding scale his remunera- 
tion would be greater. In addition to 
khanapuri fees, an additional payment 
was made for kistwar at a flat rate for 
every 100 chains run. 

Another minor difficulty which 
occasionally cropped up in B block 
w^s one OT discrepancy in scale. Over 
a distance of one mile,, the maximum 
allowable error is 40 links, which is 
represented on a 16-inch sheet by 2 /25th 
of an inch. In some cases it so happen- 
ed that in one village almost the maxi- 
mum plus error ha(f occurred, while in 
the adjacent village the maximum minus 
error had occurred. When traces of the 
common boundary were put together, 
the net difference was the sum of the 
two errors. In such cases careful ad- 
justments had to be made over the 
whole length of the common boundary 
with the help of bends in the lx»undary. 

Municipal boundaries created some 
difficulty, especially in the cuase of Old 
Malda Municipality. The boundaries 
in some cases passed through the middle 
of plots, and in the absence of any 
demarcating pillars neither the occu- 
pants nor the municipal authorities 
could say exactly where the boundary 
lay. The notification and the maips were 
oL little assistance. It was found that 
holdings lying inside the municipal 
boundary had in some cases not been 
assessed to any tax, while others lying 
outside the boundary had been assessed. 
The principle which was followed in 
determining the boundaries was to 
follow the notification or the maji in 
places where they could be clearly 
identified on the ground; and to 
follow the limit of taxatiop where they 
could not be identified. In preparing 
the record,, the usual practice was fol- 
lowed of entering the name of the muni- 
cipality' on the front of khatians, if the 
•whole holding lay within municipal , , 
limits; and in cases wheie only certain 


plots lay within its limits to enter the 
name oi the municipality against those 
plots in the remarks column. 

107. Boundary disputes. — There 
were 309 boundary disputes in A bkx;k, 
and no less than 544 in B block. The 
number is unusually large, and possibly 
a record in the history of Settlement. 
It is also some indication of the feeling 
that exists between landlords. Many 
of the landlords seemed to be under the 
impression that the Settlement Depart- 
ment had appeared as a kind of “deus 
ex machina” to solve their civil di.sputes, 
and expected the revenue survey line to 
be relaid as a matter of course in order 
to assist them in carrying on litigation. 
Many boundary di.sputes were of this 
natur^, and they wasted a great deal of 
the Circle Officers’ time. One officer, 
Maulvi Saleuddin Ahmed, had over 200 
boundaiy disputes in his circle in B 
block. This meant that practically 
every mauza in the circle was affected by 
one of the disputes. 

In addition to boundary disputes, a 
number of demarcation cases were made 
over to the Settlement Department by 
the Collector. These were carried out 
under the provisions of the Survey Act, 

• and in all cases the parties abided by 
our relay of the revenue survey line. 

Out of a total of 853 boundary dis- 
putes appeals were filed to the Settle- 
ment Officer as Superintendent of 
Survey in 110 cases. The result of 
these appeals was that In 4 cases the 
orders of Circle Officers were reversed; 
in 17 cases the orders were modified; 
and in the remaining 80 appeals they 
were upheld. 

108. Amalgamation and splitting 

up. — The Revenue Surveyors in Malda, 
as elsewhere, adopted units of survey 
that were sometimes ludicrously small, 
and sometimes large and unwieldy. In 
Malda the area of revenue survey 
villages varies between a few acres, and 
the size of a halka,, that is, about 15 
square miles. The usual procedure was 
followed of amalgamating revenue 
survey units under 100 acres with the 
most convenient neighbouring village; 
and splitting up the large units accord- 
ing to the locally knqwn hamlets, giving 
the newly formed villages natural 
boundaries wherever possible. 

In a few cases, revenue survey villages 
whose area was just belc^ ,100 acres, 
were allowed tq remain separate units, 



provided that they were locally well 
known as villages. In other cases, it 
was found that revenue survey villages 
were unknown by their existing names, 
and had to be renamed accord itig to the 
names locally current. 

There were 400 amalgamation cases 
in A block and 348 in B blo(!l<. To 
begin with,, several objectiorjs were 
filed by landlords under the misappre- 
hension that the existence of their 
mauzas would l)e lost for ever. Siudi 
objections disappeared when it tecome 
known that the identity of amalgamated 
villages could still he traced. On the 
map, the boundary between the amal- 
gamated villages was indicated by a 
slightly thicker line, and each compon- 
ent part of each of the newly formed 
mauza was given an identifying letter, 
against which were shown the plot num- 
bers contained in each revenue .survey 
unit. 

There were 31 cases* of splitting up in 
A block and 49 in B block. Natural 
toundaries, such as roads and khals, 
were adopted so far as was possible for 
the new villages; and where these did 
not exist, attempts were made to use 
large and well defined ails. 

109. Bujharat. — The organisation 

presented no difficulty in A block. In 
B block, where air survey methods were 
used, arrangements had to be made to 
send down small batches of celluloids 
from each halka at more or less the same 
time, so that sheets could be vandyked 
for each halka in the reproduction sec- 
tion of the Diijector of Surveys’ office. 
Had this arrangement not l)een made, 
sheets of certain halkas might have teen 
delayed in reproduction and the kanun- 
gos would have been unable to start . 
bujharat. 

On the whole the work was easy and 
presented few difficulties, speoially in 
estates where there no papers existed of 
previous surveys. Progress was natu- 
rally somewhat slower in estates where 
there were survey papers, petty settle- 
ment records, or the landlords had pre- 
pared maps and records by private agen- 
cies. In such estates the earlier maps and 
records had to be compared with ours. 
I^ogress was also Father slow at first in 
the lowlying and unpopulated areas 
where the attendance of landlords and 
tenants was still unsatisfactory. An- 
other factor Which caused scane difficulty 
and delay was the exist^ce of a number 


of rentals,, the corresponding holdings 
of which could not be identified on the 
ground. Although the rents were teing 
paid for many years, neither the land- 
lords’ agents nor the tenants could point 
out the lands in many cases. But the 
greatest difficulties, technically speak- 
ing, were those arising from partial 
kharij. I’artial kharij occurs when 
a purchaser,, before the amended 
Tenamy Act of ^ 1929, gets 

mutation from one or more of several 
co-sharer landlords,, and not from all of 
them. The reasons for the absence of 
agreement among co-sha(rer landlords 
were generally mutual ill-feeling or 
distrust, and the influence of v, their 
gomastas. The latter usuall/get a frac- 
tion of the mutation fee that is realised, 
and are naturally unwilling to allow 
their landlords to accept anything less 
than the usual amount. , 

It was explained to both the landlords 
and tenants that they would be benefiUid 
by a simple and easily intelligible 
record, which excluded the complex 
entries demanded by partial kharij. 
Some cases were simplified by getting 
all the co-sharer landlords to agree to 
mutations, but a great many difficult 
cases remained. In thana^^ llarish- 
chandrapur, English Bazar and Bhola- 
hat partial kharij presented unusual 
difficulties. In Bnolahat the gioups of 
landlords were so numerous that blank 
sheets of paper had to te pasted over 
the landlords’ column, and the partial 
kharij entries provided a most labori- 
ous task for the kanungos, and later 
for the Attestation Officers. Besides 
making elaborate cross references be- 
tween the khatians concerned, they bad 
to trace back the history of the tenantnes 
concerned to the time when the first 
mutatiwn was made. 

Legally, partial mutation was value- 
less until 1929, but a record that ignored 
it would not be baaed upon facts, and 
would be prejudicial to the purchasers 
who had paid considerable mutation fees 
and had obtained rent receipts from the 
co-sharer landlords who recognised the 
mutation. 

In spite of the difliculties, progress 
was generallv satisfactory. In A block 
an outturn of 1,800 plots a fortnight 
was considered good, and an outturn of 
1,700 up to the required standard. 
Considering that the incidence of plots 
per acrek is less than 1^ in Malda, the^ 
average Outturn was very satisfactory. 



tn B block it was considered advisable 
to fix a slightly lower standard. As 
this was the first occasion on which the 
maps had been reproduced from trac- 
ings on celluloid, it was important to 
have them thoroughly checked at buj- 
harat. The kfinungos were therefore 
instructed to run partal or check lines 
across the common margin between each 
component part of the mauza. 

t 

110. Attestation. — The experience 
gained during bu jharat led to the suppo- 
sition that attestation would be fairly 
straightforward, and that it would 
be possible to maintain without 
difficulty the standard outturn 
of lOb khatians a day. The programme 
was prepared on this basis. In A 
block, thfere were 195,575 interests and 
in the Dinajpur diara strip 16,045. 
Allowing for 7^ months of field work, 9 
attestation circles were formed with an 
average of about 22,000 interests per 
circle. The DinajpUr diara strif) with 
an area of 20 square miles formed n 
separate circle. In B block the number 
of intei'ests was 228,691, and on the 
same calculation 11 attestation circles 
were created. The prqgranune was 
carried out by gazetted officers and ex- 
perienced kahungos with revenue powers. 

The actual work pre.sented little diffi- 
culty. There is little subinfeudation, 
and the only factor which tended to re- 
tard progress were the difficulties of 
partial kharij, referred to in the pre- 
vious section, and the failure of many 
landlords, and some tenants, to pi’oduce 
all the necessary papers for the decision 
of disputes. At this stage however, the 
attendance was much improved, and the 
value of the records of rights was moi'e 
generally appreciated. 

The usual procedure was followed 
during attestation of making a 'careful 
comparison with the settlement of all 
land acquisition plans, petty settlement 
maps and khas mahal maps. 

The number of disputes decided was 
as follows : — 

Mokarari claims ... 17,065 

Rent-free claims ... 8,§05 

Rent disputes ... 6,030 

• 

Most of these cases were simple. The 
mokarari claims were almost entirely 
based on the presumption raised unde? 
section 60 of^the Tenancy Act by the pro- 
duction of rent receipts over a period of 
^0 years, showing that the rent had not 


been altered within that period, tn 
some areas in tbe Barind, particularly 
Habibpur and Bamangola, and in part 
of HarishchandrapUr, the presumption 
under section 50 was rebutted simply by 
the production of Revenue Survey maps, 
which showed that the whole area was 
under jungle in 1847. In other areas 
the landlords sought to rebut the pre- 
sumption by the production of kabuli- 
yats or old collection papers, which 
showed that the tenancy in dispute had 
been created after the Permanent Settle- 
ment, or that the rent had been altered at 
some period. 

One rather interesting type of case 
that occurred fairly frequently was that 
of amalgamation or subdivision of hold- 
ings in respect of which a mokarari pre- 
sumption had been raised. In the case 
of amalgamation the question was whe- 
ther mokarari status remained unimpair- 
ed by the amalgamation, or whether a 
new nolding had been created. Attesta- 
tion officers were 'instructed to decide 
such cases with regard to the intention of 
the landlord, so far as it could be ascer- 
tained or inferred. If, as was generally 
the case, the intention was to create a new 
liolding, the mokarari presumption was 
held to have become inoperative. In 
cases of subdivision, the reverse generally 
’held good. The most common case was 
that in which a portion of a holding had 
been purchased and split off from the 
present holding; the rent of the new 
holding had been calculated jiroportiort- 
ately to the area ; and th^n an enhancie- 
meut had been made. In such cases the 
mokarari presumption wiis naturally re- 
butted in respect of the new holding ; but 
in the parent holding tlifere had merely 
been a reduction of area with a propor- 
tionate reduction of rent; and it was 
held that this did not take away the 
mokarari presumption, as there was no 
evidence of any intention on the land- 
lords’ part to alter the rent. 

Rent-free claims were only in a very 
few cases based upon sanads or taidads. 
The great majority of claims were made 
on the basis of sale deeds in which the 
land was described as rent free, or on the 
basis of long possession without payment 
of any rent. In some bases also the 
claimants produced certified copies of 
cess valuation rolls, fUed by the landlords 
in which the holdings were described as 
rent free. In cases wl^re the claim was 
based only on possession without pay- 
ment of rent, Attestation Ofl^rs were 
instructed to scrutinise • the claims 
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closely, and to allow them only if they 
were satisfied that the claimants had 
been in possession for at least 12 years 
without payment of any rent, and with 
the knowledge of the landlord. 

Attestation janch was carried out 
by the peshkar and janch muharrirs at 
each camp. Particular care was taken 
to see that this stage of work was not 
allowed to drop into arrears, in order 
that a regular supply of records might be 
made to the officers hearing objections 
under section 103 of the Tenancy Act. 
The standard aimed at was that janch 
should not be behind attestation by more 
than one fortnight’s outturn, i.e., by 
1,500 interests. 

111. Objections. — 8otne objections 
under section 103, Tenancy Act, were 
decided by the Atte.station Charge Offi- 
cers during the course of their touring; 
but the bulk of the objec;tions were heard 
by selected gazetted officers in camps 
situated at convenierit centres. The 
number of objections filed was a little 
more than 4 per cent, of the total number 
of interests. In comparison with other 
districts this is about the average. The 
following table gives an analysis and the 
results of the decisions ; — 

Block. Statuiii. llcnt. OthciH. Total. AIlow<‘«J. DIk* 

allowed 

A .. 4,175 2,079 4,098 10,9f»2 4,972 5,980 

B .. 3,227 1.595 2,925 7,747 3,390 4,351 

Total .. 7,402 4,274 7,028 18,099 8,308 10,331 


The proportion of objections allowed 
appears to be unduly high and might 
lead to the conclusion that attestation 
had not been 8i\|ficiently careful. The 
explanation is that in a good many cases 
the landlords would not, or could not 
produce all the necessary papers during 
attestation to rebut the presumption un- 
der section 50 of the Tenancy Act. 
Similarly the tenants did not produce 
papers in support of their mokarari and 
rent-free claims. The majority of the 
objections were either for or against 
mokarari and rent-free claims. 

112. Final janch. — Final janch was 
carried out at headquarters, owing to 
the absence of stiitable accommodation in 
the mufassal. In A block the work was 
started as early as April, and in B block 
in May. In both blocks it was complet- 
ed before the Puj^s. The staff consisted 
of kanungos aria experienced peshkars, 
badar amins,*and muharrirs. It was 
found possible to keep up the norffial 


outturn with an 8 hour day. In both 
blcxiks janch was started with one 
squad under the supervision of a 
Revenue Officer and 2 kanungos. Two 
more squads were subsequently added 
in June_ during which month kanungos 
were coming to the end 5f their field 
work. During the course of janch 
some local enquiries were necessary, 
particularly in connection with irriga- 
tion rights, which had not been correct- 
ly entered in some areas. The work 
was arranged with the object of keeping 
a regular sup])ly of records to the press. 
An experienced Revenue Officer was 
put in charge of the office. He was 
a.ssisted by three selected kanungof^ who 
were ])ut in charge of squdds! The 
squads worked independently of each 
other; each had a definite area allotted 
to it, and so far as possible an equal 
number of interests, varying betweesn 
70,000 and 80,000. ‘ 

The janch staff was divided ink) the 
following sections : — 

(p The maps were checked by badar 
amiris, and a percentage of their work 
was rechecked by the kanungo in 
charge of the section. The mapping 
and area of each individual plot was 
examined ; a compari.son was made of 
the rnauza boundaries, the correct 
spelling of mauza names was verified, 
the north line and thoka lines (mauza 
tri junctions) were checked, the map 
corrections were examined, plots added 
by subdivision (bata dags), sind missing 
])lots (chhut dags) were checked, all 
alamats, including the names of roads, 
rivers and khals were examined, and 
the carrying out of orders on boundary 
disputes was carefully verified. 

(2) The second section checked the 
tamil (caiTying out) of orders on peti- 
tions, disputes and objections, and veri- 
fied that the records had been correcljy 
prepared according to tho.se orders. 

(3) The third section carried out the 
principal check of the record of rights, 
known as the column check. Its duty 
was to .see that the entry in each 
column of the khatian had been correct- 
ly made laccording to the rules and 
orders in force. 

(4) The fourth section was engaged 
in the prepat ation of vandyke state- 
ments. • 

• This work is generally done by junior 
muharrirs. An alphabetical list of 
, ^asse.ssees*is prepared for use in the re- 
covery camp showing the distriWion 
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of village maps to the landlords and 
tenants and calculating the number of 
maps required for reproduction in each 
village. 

(5) The fifth stage was the collection 
of statistical figures by specially trained 
muharrirs, and 

(6) The last stage was the ariangc- 
ment of A, B and C files and the des- 
patch of the records to the press. 

113. Case work. — The amount of 
case worJ\ proved to be less than the 
original estimate. The total number 
of cases filed under section 105 was 
15,55ij in respect of 21,042 tenancies. 
The bases JA^ere simple and presented no 
unusual difficulties. The claims may 
be classified as follows ; — 

{a) (Haims to enhancement of rent 
of tenures under section 7. 

(ft) Claims to enhancement of rent 
of occupancy holdings under 
section 30. 

(c) Claims to additional rent for 
additional area of occupancy 
holdings under section 52. 

(ri) Claims for settlement of fair 
rent in holdings recorded as 
“liable to rent”. 

(s) (Haims for the substitution of 
the entry “Ryot Sthitiban” 
for “Ryot Mukarari” and for 
enhancement of rent. 

(/) Claims for the substitution of 
the entry “liable to rent” for 
the entry “rent free”. 

In some cases the tenant defendants 
claimed mokarari status under section 
105A, on payment of ad valorem court- 
fees where they had been recorded as 
settled raiyats and in others claimed to 
be rent free where they had b^n re- 
cc^rded as liable to rent. 

When case work began, the tenants 
put in an appearance, but subsequently 
they decided that no material benefit 
was to be derived by contesting the 
cases, but that an -parte decree was 
likely to be more favourable to them. 
Thereafter they attended th% case 
work camps, but without entering an 
appearance simply watched the pro- 
ceedings. ‘ 

Claims to enhancement of* rent under 
section 30 v/ere strongly resisted on the 
grounds thtj^t the cost of cultivation has 
greatly increased, the soil had deterio- 
rated, the price of agricultural produce* 


was very low, and the land was there- 
fore unable to bear a heavier assess- 
ment. There was some diversity of 
opinion regarding the decennial period 
which should be taken for comparison 
of prices with the decennial period 
prior to the settlement of the new rent. 
Ultimately it was decided to select the 
period proceeding the year in which the 
existing rent had been settled. Nor- 
mally an enhancement of not more than 
2 annas in the rupee was allowed, al- 
though the price table showed that 
legally a much larger increase was 
allowable. It had to be considered 
that the tenants had been hard hit by 
the economic depression, which had, 
when case work was in progress, been 
prevalent for 3 or 4 years, and sliowed 
no signs of lifting. 

In 'claims for additional rent for 
additional area the landlords were un- 
able to prove, except in a few cases, the 
existence of additional area for want of 
good and satisfactory evidence. The 
Maharaja of Mymensingh's Kansat 
estate, the (ffiowdhury estate of Eng- 
lish Bazar, the (Ihanchal estate, and a 
few others had measurement papers 
and kabuliyats from which the exist- 
ence of additional area could be satis- 
factorily established. The question of 
• standard of rashi, or local measure, 
was carefully examined at this stage. 

In cases where there were well drafted 
kabuliyats or other reliable collection 
papers it could be proved that the exist- 
ing rent was settled after measurement 
at a certain rate per bigha; otherwise, 
it was almost impossible to prove that 
the tenants held any excess area. The 
Kansat, Talonda, Tahef^)ur and Chow- 
dhury estates have many such kabu- 
liyats, supported by jamabandi and 
collection papers. The Chanchal and 
Rajbanaili estates had petty settlement 
records. In their jan^abandi and other 
papers relating to settlements, the sig- 
nature or thumb impression of the 
tenants were taken as a guarantee that 
these papers were genuine. The kabu- 
liyats and other papers were supported 
by oral evidence to the effect that in 
practice settlements were made after 
measurement. A general stipulation 
in the kabuliyats was that the landlord 
reserved the right of assessing excess 
area although the * rent was consoli- 
dated. 

In some cases the landlords pi-oduced 
the documents of neighbouring tenants 
to show that the practice existed of 



measuring lands when settlements are 
^made., This evidjence was considered 
inadequate to warrant an order for in- 
creased rent on account of increased 
area. 

In the Barind, claims under this 
section were generally proved without 
difficulty. Many settlements were of 
recent date and were based either on 
kabuliyats or on agreements known as 
amalnamas, which contained the ten- 
ants’ signatures. In these the stand- 
ard of m)3aisuriement, area and rent 
were mentioned. In many of the hold- 
ings it was noted that the landlord’s 
khas land lay adjacent to the area 
settled. 

Fair rents were settled for holdings 
recorded as liable to rent with due. con- 
sideration to the i'cnt of similar lands, 
with similar advantages or disadvan- 
tages in the vicinity. Many cases were 
amicably settled as no. rates of rent 
could be proved. In a few cases the 
tenant defendants put in a claim of 
rent-fiee status after payment of ad- 
mloren court-fees. These cases were 
decided mostly in favour of the land- 
lords. 

In cases for or against the entries 
mokarari and rent free, the evidence 
was very similar to that adduced at 
attestation, with this difference that 
some of the landlords had equipped 
themselves with more papers in support 
of their contentions. In cases concern- 
ing mokarari entties the tenants had to 
rely on rent receipts covering 20 
years, and showing that there had been 
Uo alteration of r«nt during that period. 
The landlords rebutted the presumption 
raised under section 50, Bengal Tenancy 
Act, by proving that the holdings had 
been created, or that the rent had been 
altered after the Permanent Settlement. 
The evidence most* commonly adduced 
by the landlords consisted of kabuliyats, 
settlement, and collection papers. 

There were some cases in which 
tenants claimed rent-free status on 
holdings which had been recorded as 
liable to rent. They produced old sale 
deeds or transfer deeds in which the 
land had been described as rent free. 
Evidence was also produced to show 
that they had no rented land in the 
village. In some cases certified copies 
of returns filed by landlords in cess re- 
yaluatiotti proceedings were produced. 
But in the majority of cases long posses- 
sion without payment of Fent was the 
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basis on which rent-free claims were 
made. 

In cases filed against the entry rent- 
free, the onus of proof was on the land- 
lord to show that the entry was wron^ 
and should have been liable to rent. 
The production of jainabandi papers 
unsupported by collection papers show- 
ing realisation of rent was not consi- 
dered adequate evidence' to establish the 
landlords claim. The Raj Banaili 
estate was able to establish some claims 
against rent-free entries by producing 
the petty settlement records of 1886 in 
which the lands were recorded as rented 
lands or as their khas lands. • . 

The Chanchal and Raj Banaili 
estates attempted to claim enhancement 
on the ground that the existing rate of 
rent was lower than that prevailing in 
the locality for lands of similar descrip- 
tion and with similar advantages. 
These estates had papers to show that 
the lands had been assessed according to 
rates based on the classificiition of the 
soil. The number of such cases was 
small and most of them were compro- 
mised at a rate of rent which was fair- 
ly advantageous to the tenants. 

The Chanchal Raj estate filed some 
* cases claiming to add “Hajat Bad” to 
the existing rent. It was contented 
that “Hajat Bad” means a temporary 
remission of rent granted to some privi- 
leged tenants in lieu of loyal service to 
the estate, and that when the service is 
no longer required or rendeied, the 
estate is entitled to reimpose and collect 
the amount shows as “Hajat Bad”. 
The system was introduced at the time 
when a general enhancement of rent 
was made. The assistance of the more 
influential tenants was secured and 
they we^e rewarded by a deduction 
from their rents. “Hajat Bad” was 
never actually realised and no services 
to the estate were rendered after the 
enhancement of reUt. The claims were 
therefore not allowed. 

There were 484 suits under section 
106. They were generally tiled for the 
correction of entries regarding posses- 
sion, transfer of plots from one khatian 
to another, status, e.g., whether a ten- 
ant should be recorded as tenure-holder 
or raiyat, rjtiyat or under-raiyat ; and 
relit, e.g., whether a holding should be 
rent-free or liable to rent. .Transfers 
of plots w«re sometimes uncontested as 
’all the interested parties agreed to the 
proposed corrections. Mutations 
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allofwed by the landlords were cases in 
point. Tne contested cases of plot 
transfer contained various grounds 
such as disputed possession, or that the 
plot had been recorded in the incorrect 
khatiaii, or that the holding had been 
wholly or partly amalgamated. In some 
cases a share of plot, or a portion of a 
plot was the subject matter in dispute. 
Apart from the question of mokarari 
stati^ the majority of cases were 
.straightforward, and presented little 
difficulty.* 

There were 46 cases under section 
108. Some applications were filed by 
coshat^r landlords whose rents were not 
settled by ^ the Case Work Officer, be- 
cause they had not joined in the pro- 
ceedings under section 188(2), which 
provides that the rent payable to coshar- 
ej^s should also be settled, whether or 
not they joined the application under 
section 105. 

There were 358 eases under .section 
115B. Many applications were filed for 
correction of entries which were not due 
to bona fide mistakes, — such as subse- 

? [uent changes due to mutations or trans- 
ers. Such applications were refused 
as the law does not contemplate correc- 
tions of this nature. In some cases 
joint applications were filed stating that 
the corrections sought to be made were 
the result of bona mistakes. 

114. Frinting. — The total number of 
interests to be printed was 447,086. As 
there were only two blocks in Malda and 
the number of interests was not large, 
it was decided to build the press shed 
at Rangpur, where cadastral work had 
already begun. Printing was started 
in 1631 with 5 presses for the khatians 
and one for the plot index. Necessary 
orders regarding the introducticki of the 
various forms were obtained from the 
Director of Land Records in his letter 
No. XLIV/4-691 of Sth November 1931. 

A senior Revenue Officer was selected 
to take charge of the printing. Each 
press had one peshkar, one assistant 
peshkar, 9 compositors, one pressman 
and two ink-boys. Payment was^ade 
at rates approved by the Director of 
Land Records in his letter No. VI /5- 
616, dated the Srd November 1931 . The 
compositors were paid at contract rates. 

In A block the names of possessors on 
the northern boundary were printed; 
hut this wds discontinued in B block, as 
it was considered to be unne^ssary by, . 
Gk^vemmemt in letter No. 6891L.R. of 
May 21'st, 1932^. In .copsequenoe a 


deductim of half a line was made from 
the allowance for headings. 

By July 1933, 330,000 interests had 
been printed. The remaining interests 
were printed along with the !Bhingpur 
records, which were then becoming 
ready for the press, and the costs were 
adjusted in proportion to the work done 
for each district. The average cost of 
printing including checking and sorting 
was As. 3-3 per khatian. The follow- 
ing 10 copies were printed : — 

Public copy, Collector’s copy. Sub- 
divisional Officer’s copy, Munsif’s 
copy, landlords’ and tenants’ copies, 
revisional copy, and 3 copies for 
sale. Subsequently the Subdivisional 
Officer’s copy was omitted, and thivS 
was ^.pproved in Government letter 
No. W68J. of 27th July 1932. It was 
considered unnecessary, in view of the 
fact that the Collector and the Subdivi- 
sional Officer l)oth have their offices at 
headquarters. 

In Harishchandrapur and Bholahat 
thanas unusually lengthy notes had to 
lie printed in the remarks column 
against the rent columns of many kha- 
tians, owing to intricacies of partial 
kharij . 

• The average earning of a compositor 
w^as Rs. 37 a month. The number of 
lines came to 10 per khatian on the 
average, and the number of serious mis- 
takes worked out to about 1 -75 per cent. 
The cost rate of printing was As. 2-2, 
and of checking and sorting As. 1-1. 
This compares favourably with the rates 
in other settlements. The total cost of 
printing, checking and sorting was 
Rs. 91,400-14-6, and 16T459 lbs. of type, 
2,535 reams of 75 per cent, rag paper, 
and 522 reams of proof paper were re- 
quired. * 

The work of printing, checking and 
sorting was organised as follows : — 

The first galley proof was compared 
with the draft record and made over to 
the compositor after correction. A 
second proof was taken after nec^sary 
corrections had been made to the 
and a comparison was again made ‘With 
the record to ensure absolute accuracy. 
The number of copies to* be printed was 
then noted on the final proof and band- 
ed over to the compositor for printing. 
After printing, the khatians were sent 
to the checking and sorting section along 
with the draft records. The press staff 
were not allowed to make any correc- 
tions in the rerords after, they had been 
printed. 
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In the checking section every interest 
was carefully wnipared with the draft 
record and a list of mistakes was pre- 
pared. A second check, known as the 
20 per cent, check, was then made by 
selected and experienced muharrirs. 
The mistakes were classified into three 
kinds : Very serious, serious and slight. 
After these had been passed, the records 
were corrected, and the corrections 
of the printed record were noted 
in the block correction list, 
signed by the Revenue Officer, and ap- 
pended to the public copy. A system 
of rewards and fines was maintained in 
the press. Rewards were given to the 
checkers who detected the largest num- 
ber of mistakes, and fines were imposed 
on compositors whose work was found 
to be consistently careless. 

The records were then made oyer to 
the sorting branch, where the kliatians 
were sorted, and the copies to be distri- 
buted to landlords and tenants at re- 
covery camps were ^ stitched together. 
All sub-khatians were stitched to the 
khatian of the superior interest. The 
other copies of the record were arrang- 
ed in this section, and then handed over 
to the book-binder. 

The binding of khatians was done by 
a book-binder with whom an agreement 
had been concluded at the following 
rates : — 

For volumes of the public copy As. 12 each. 

For volumes of Collector’s copy 'j 
For volumes of Subdivisional | 

Officer’s copy . . . . ^ As. 9, 

For volumes of munsif ’s copy . . J 

Pocket for Collector’s copy to 

contain the 16* sheets . . As. 1 extra per mauza. 

115. Final* publication. — ^With the 
exception of villages affected by diara 
and jamabandi, notices for all the vil- 
lages of one thana were issued well in 
advance of the recovery programme, and 
the records were ikept open for public 
inspection for one month at the Sadar 
office. The Recovery Officers reported 
to Sadar the dates on which they pro- 
posed to commence recovery, and the 
certificates of final publication were 
sign^ on the date of the receipt of the 
information. The period of limitation 
for filing cases under sections 105, 106, 
and 115B, as well as the evidenciary 
value of the recorj^ of rights commenced 
from the date on which this certificate 
was signed. A statement showing 
the names of mhuzas and the dates on 
which the j^rtificates had been signed, 
was prepare^ and hung up on the ^tice* 


board for the information of the public, 
and a copy was sent to the Secretary of 
the Bar Association for publication. 

116. Computation. — The actual cost 

rate was R«. 1-4 per acre as against 

Rs. 1-6, which was the rate in the in- 
ception proposals. Undhr notifications 
No. 943T.R., dated the 29th October 
1932, and No. 414L.R., dated the 27th 
March 1933, it was ordered that costs 
would be recovered from landlords and 
occupiers in the proportion of As. 12 
and As. 8 per acre respectively. The 
work of calculating the cost recoverable 
from each assessee was carried out at 
headquarters with one peshkar and 20 
muharrirs under the supervision, of the 
Headquarters Assistant Settlement Offi- 
cer. Owing to lack of accommodation 
in the office a house had to be Tented for 
the computation section. A Ben- 
gali translation of the apportion- 
ment order published with Bhe 
above notifications was printed and 
supplied to each muharrir for his guid- 
ance. All under-raiyats with occupancy 
rights were assessed at 4 annas per ten- 
ancy, but those without occupancy 
right were exempted from assessment. 

A thorough check was made of the 
c.alculated costs, and all mistakes dis- 
covered were corrected ; receipts were 
written out for each assessee; and then 
a careful comparison was made between 
the calculation sheet (demand register) 
and the receipts. These were then put 
up to the Headquarters Assistant Settle- 
ment Officer who checked the total of 
the calculated demands with the estimat- 
ed demands and passed the total amount 
of cost to be recovered from each mauza. 

It was the duty of this section to sup- 
ply the recovery camps with a regular 
supply of printed records and maps and 
also to make all advance arrangements 
for Jerovery work. 

•• 

117. Recovery of costs. — Recovery 
was started in 1932 at mufassal camps 
in charge of selected kanungos. In 
spite of the prevailing economic depres- 
sion, the tenants paid their demands 
promptly and it was evident that they 
had fcen keepinjg the necessary money 
in readiness. TBe landlords and maha- 
jans complaiiqed that the tenants had 
told them they would pay nothing by. 
way of r,ent until the settlement <^t8 
had been*paid and they had obtained 

• their maps and khatians, the value of 
whi^ they fully realised. The case 
was ve^ different with the landlord^. 
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Many of them had made no provision 
whatever to pay settlement costs, and 
they had to be continually reminded and 
harried before their dues could be rea- 
lised. In a few cases where the demand 
was unusually large, special considera- 
tion was given. The Chanchal estate, 
which had to ^ay Rs. 70,000 in both 
blocks, was allowed instalments over 
several years, and made no default. 
There was some difficulty however with 
the Singabad estate, which had a de- 
mand of Rs. 23,000. This estate had 
no reserves, and its collection of rent 
was extremely poor, owing to its unsatis- 
factory management. 
for the estate to raise a 
able te^ms, and it had 
time to pay gradually, 
faults in payment made it necessary to 
take recourse to certificate procedure, 
and in a few cases property had to be 
put up to sale. The property was not 
frfce from encumbrances and purchasers 
rarely appeared on the sale dates. 


t was difficult 
oan on reason- 
to be allowed 
Even so, de- 


In some cases where transfers had 
taken place after final publication, it 
was argued by the purchasers that their 
predecessors in interest were liable to 
pay settlement costs. It was held how- 
ever that the purchaser or present pos- 
sessor is liable for the costs. 


Progress was impeded in 1933 and 
1934 owing to successive floods in the 
north of the district in Ilarishchandra- 
pur and Ratua thanas and in Bhutni 
diara of Mauikchak thana. In these 
areas agricultural loans and gratuitous 
relief were granted by the Qollector. 
The diara resumption proceedings de- 
layed the completion of the recovery 
programme; and a rumour that in Mur- 
shidabad district time for payinent of 
costs was allowed up to five or six years 
had to be counteracted. 


In police-station Nachole a bogus re- 
covery camp was started by several 
swindlers. They were about to start 
work when they were arrested by the 
police on suspicion. They had an- 
nounced locally that they ccJuld arrange 
liberal terms for the payment of settle- 
ment costs, if they were paid a petition 
fee varying betw^n Rs. 2 and Rs. 5. 
They were tried and convicted. ^ 

An amount of Rs. 2,9Q7-10-6 was re- 
mitted by Government on the represen- 
tations of the Suksena estate, of Santal 
Parganas, and of some tenants of Bil 
Bhatia in thana Bholahat. In the for-* 
mer case it Was stated that settlement 
cK)sts had been paid in Santal p/irganas , 


a few years previously, and in the latter 
case it was contended that the area con- 
sisted of marshy land from which no re- 
turn was received. 

Afiiong^ the landlords there were some 
who preferred to pay under certificate 
procedure, owing to the high rate of 
interest on loans. The interest on 
amounts under certificate is 6^ per 
cent., whereas the ordinary rate of in- 
terest demanded by mahajans is more 
than double. There were others who 
made a point of paying nothing from 
their existing resources, but would only 
make payment from their collections of 
rent. Though all reasonable conces- 
sions were made, it had to be made plain 
to these dilatory squires that the recov- 
ery programme could not be indefinitely 
delayed and that for continued failure 
to pay up would result in the sale of 
their Estates. 

Recovery by certificate proce- 
dure was carried out by the 
Headquarters Assistant Settlement 
Officer and by the Assistant 
Settlement Officer in charge. Ordinari- 
ly no certificates were requisitioned un- 
less it was found that all efforts to rea- 
lise settlement costs amicably had fail- 
ed, and payment was unnecessarily and 
intentionally delayed. Considering the 
total numl)er of certificate cases the pro- 
'portion in which it became necessary to 
sell the property, — about 2-5 per cent. 
— was very small. Certificates were fil- 
ed in respect of call pending demands 
for Re. 1 or more. Considering the 
floods of 1933 and 1934^ and the low 
price of agricultural produce, recovery 
by certific.ate procedure was satisfac- 
tory, if rather slow, and it was seldom 
necessary to put propertj* to sale. When 
this wavS done, every f,acility was given 
to enable the defaulters to pay, and the 
sales were even adjourned in some cases. 
This was a concession which should not 
have been made. The results of certi- 
ficate procedure were ds follows : — 

Total number of cases ... 3,387 

Cases in which actual sale took 

place ... ... 86 

Total amount to be recovered by 

certificate procedure ... Rs. 2,84,464 

Total amount realised • Rs. 2,68,544 
Total interest realised Rs. 7,250 

Cases; against raiyats were few. They 
only became necessary when there were 
many co-sharers, when the owner could 
.not be traced, when the holding had 
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been sold, or when it was heavily en- 
cumbered. When such holdings were 
put up to sale very few oidders 
came forward, owing to the last two 
reasons, and attempts to sell the hold- 
ings locally proved unsuccessful. 


Chapter II — Jamabandi. 

118. Prograimine and procedure. — 

Many khas mahal and temporarily- 
settled estates did not become due for 
revisional settlement during the course 
of the district operations. These 
included the largest temporarily-settled 
estate in the district — Panchanandapur 
and the town khas mahal of English 
Bazar. Only 16 Government estates 
and 5 temporarily-settled private estates 
were taken up for revision. The exist- 
ing revenue was Rs. 8,962-7-8 and the 
revenue fixed during jamabandi was 
Rs. 10,762-10 — an increase of Rs. 1,800- 
2-4, or 20 per cent. «The increase .was 
obtained mainly on the ground of a rise 
in the price of staple food crops, but was 
also due to the extension of cadtivation 
since the previous settlement. In some 
cases rents were decreased owing to a 
decrease in area, caused by diluvion. 
The work did not present any special 
difficulties. 

In the previous jamabandi, the settle- 
ment of rent was leased on difi'erent 
classifications of land. Different rates 
were adopted for different classes of 
land, such as bastu (homesteadh bagan 
(garden), and for arable lano, aual, 
(foem, and seom, representing first class, 
second class, and third class land. The 
preliminary proposals for a few estates 
were drawn up on the same system; 
but it was found that in the case of 
many tenants the resulting rent was 
inequitable. In some cases it was more 
than double the previous rent. The 
reason was that the classifications 
adopted by our settlement were different 
from those of the previous settlement 
For example,, in the previous settlement 
the classification bastu (homestead) was 
made applicable only to the area actually 
covered by dwelling houses ; whereas the 
classification now followed covers the 
courtyard, and any tanks, gardens or 
the like appertaining to the homestead. 
The consequence was that in many cases 
the area of homestead plots increased to 
many times the area previously recorded, 
and there was similarly a large increase 
in rent, as th*e rate for homestead lai,pd 


was the highest of all the rates at the 
previous settlement. 

It was then decided with the approval 
of the Director of Land Records to dis- 
card the system of classifying lands, and 
to proceed under section 30 (6), B^gal 
Tenancy Act,, subject to* the condition 
that the rents so fixed should not exceed 
the average rate of rent paid for land 
with similar advantages by occupancy 
raiyats in neighbouring mauzas. Any 
rents which were as high as, or higher 
than the average rate in neighbouring 
mauzas were maintained under section 
27, Bengal Tenancy Act, as being fair 
and equitable. When existing rents 
were lower than the average rate, en- 
hancements were allowed uiider section 
30 (b) of the Tenancy Act. It was 
found on comparing the prices of the 
decennial periods prior to the present 
and the previous settlements that ti^je 
enhancements legally permissible varied 
between As. 1-9 and As. 6-7 per rupee. 
But in view of the economic conditions 
then prevailing, the maximum enhance- 
ment actually taken was As. 2 in the 
rupee. 

119. Notes on estates. — The follow- 
ing are notes on any features of interest 
connected with jamabandi proceedings. 

Mahal Khopakati, Tauzi No. 828,, is 
a Government estate which was trans- 
ferred to this district from Purnea. 
When jainalmndi was taken up it was 
found that the rate of rent was unusual- 
ly high in comparison with the rates in 
neighbouring mauzas. As it was not 
considered possible at that time to 
reduce existing rents except under sec- 
tion 38, Bengal Tenancy Act (which had 
no application in this case) and as no 
enhancement was possible, the proceed- 
ings were dropped. The papers of the 
previous settlement showed that the 
Revenue Officer who settled the existing 
rent was under the impression that the 
tenants, vvho were recorded as non-occu- 
pancy raiyats at the last settlement, 
were about to acquire occupancy 
rights without any payment of 
salami, and accordingly it would be un- 
fair to Government if they were assessed 
at prevailing rates. It must be con- 
fessed that this, reasoning is open to 
criticism. . 

In mau7,a Chowdala,, Government 
estate No. 278, police-station Gomasta- 
ur, it was found that a demarcation 
ad been erroneously made ’during the 
previous Settlement, as a result of which 
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about 100 acres of Government land had 
been excluded in favour of the neigh- 
bouring proprietor, the Taherpur Raj. 
The omission was detected after the 
area had been attested, and when the 
kjias mahal map was being compared 
Wid verified.’ Re-attestation became 
necessary,, and the excluded area, which 
was in possession of the Taherpur Raj, 
was recovered without difficulty. The 
error was due to the fact that the dis- 
trict kanungd started the demarcation 
from a wrong point. 

Government estate Rampur, Tauzi 
No. 489, police-station Kharba, had 
existed in name only prior to the dis- 
trict, ‘operations. The land of this 
estate was' traced after a relay of the 
thak chaks and was found to be in 
possession of a private proprietor. I'he 
existing rents were maintained as fair 
apd equitable. The neighbouring pro- 
prietor claimed possession of the estate, 
but his claim was disallowed. It is 
understood that he will test the legal ity 
of his claim in the civil court. The 
estate had previously been shown as 
without demand,, because earlier 
attempts to locate it had met with, 
strong objection, and it was therefore 
considered adyisable to wait for the dis- 
trict operations. An objection was filed 
against the accuracy of the relay of the 
thak chaks, but it was not substantiated. 

In Tauzi No. 473, a Government 
estate, ' there had been a long standing 
dispute between the farmer and the pro- 
prietor of the adjoining estates. A 
compromise was effected between the 
Collector and the proprietors of all the 
interested estates on the basis of the 
original resumption proceeding of 1833 
and not on the basis of the previous 
settlement maps and records. The 
result was that some land had to be 
released in favour of the privkte pro- 
pl'ietors but the agreement has put an 
end to a long standing dispute. 

In some estates the existing rate of 
rent for homestead land was found to be 
unduly high. In Tauzi No. 693 the 
rate was as high as Rs. 15 per acre, and 
in Haripur khas mahal,, Tauzi No. 88, 
it was Rs. 13-8 per acre. The Matter 
estate is inhabited largely by Santals. 
Although the rate of rent for agricul- 
tural land in these estates* is reasonably 
low, the addition of such high rates for 
homestead land tends to force up t|je 
average rate of rent for holdings. This 
fact was taken into consideration when 
assessing rents. * * 


120. Objections. — There were alto- 
gether 188 objections, of which 136 were 
filed under section 104E of the Tenancy 
Act and the rest under rule 337A of the 
Survey and Settlement Manual. Of 
these 118 were allowed. The majority 
of the objections were based <m the 
ground that the rent proposed was exces- 
sive, that the soil had deteriorated 
since the last settlement of rent, that 
the land was unable to bear a higher 
rent, that the price of agricultural 
produce had decreased, and that the 
classification of land had been arbitra- 
rily made. Most of the appeals that 
were allowed were against the method 
of classification of land which was 
adopted in the first few estates to be 
taken up. As has been previously men- 
tioned this system of assessment was 
abandoned. In a few cases the tenants 
applied for a reduction of rent but they 
were unable to substantiate the grounds. 
Abatement of rent in proportion to 
areas diluviated .was granted to those 
who applied for it. All objections 
were enquired into locally by 
the Jamabandi Officer and the 
rent was settled in the presence of the 
tenants with due consideration to the 
circumstances of each case. All the 
objections were contained in 9 estates. 

No appeals were filed against the 
decisions under section 104E, Bengal 
Tenancy Act. 

121. Regulation II of 1819. -There 
were two resumptions under Regulation 
II of 1819. In mauza Jalkar Bithan 
there was reason to believe that a con- 
siderable beel area, whi^h is now largely 
under cultivation, had been excluded 
from the assets of the estate at the time 
of the Permanent Settlement. The 
earliest available map showed the area 
as a beel, and the old papers referred 
to it as “khas” Jalhar Bithan, which 
evidently meant that the area was still 
in the khas possession of Government. 

Proceedings under Regulation II of 
1819 were accordingly drawn up, but ul- 
timately they had to be dropped as the 
proprietor was able to produce satisfac- 
tory evidence showing that the whole 
pargana, in which Jalxar Bithan is situ- 
ated, had been settled “Bil Mokta” with 
his predecessor ^n interest. “Bil 
Mokta” is a term meaning “fixed” or 
“consolidated”, and id this case it meant 
that the whole pargana had been settled 
inji lump. 
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In the other case a great deal of 
trouble was- caused by the supposed 
existence of a gap in the Revenue 
Survey maps between mauzas Hara- 
chandrapur, a Government estate 
appertaining to Tauzi No. 616, and 
mauza Chandipur, police-station 
Manikchak, which is the property of a 
private proprietor. The ‘gap’ extended 
over an area of more than 300 acres, 
and the question of its assessment to 
revenue had been pending since 1923. 
Resumption proceedings were started 
under Regulation II of 1819, but they 
had to be dropped as a revenue survey 
map of Chanaipur, dated 1842, was 
subsequently discovered, which showed 
that no gap actually existed. The so- 
called gap was situated at the junction 
of the revenue surveys of Bengal and 
Bihar, in an area where constant change 
is in progress owing to the movements of 
the Ganges. Tauzi No. 616 originally 
belonged to this disUict. It was ,then 
transferred to Santal Parganas with the 
change in the course of the main stream 
of the Ganges. A few years ago it was 
retransferred to Maid a for the same 
reason, and when the land appeared 
from the bed of the river, the proprie- 
tors of the Suksena estate took posses- 
sion of it as part of their own private 
estate. It was recovered amicably 
after long correspondence with the 
Deputy Commissioner of Dumka. A 
new tauzi number — No. 823 — was given 
to the area of the Suksena estate, and 
the original tauzi numberiof Harachan- 
drapur -No. 616 — is now a small estate 
lying to the north of the Suksena 
property. , 

This resumption case was taken over 
by the Diara Officer along with the other 
resumption cases on the Ganges under 
Regulation IX of 1847. His recom- 
mendation that proceedings should be 
dropped was acSepted by the Board of 
Rev^ue. 

122. Assessment of revenue and 

rent. — The usual principles were follow- 
ed in fixing the allowances of proprie- 
tors and tenure-holders, and in assess- 
ing the rent of under-raiyats. 

The allowances ordinarily granted to 
proprietors were 10 per cent, on account 
of collection charges, and 20 per cent, 
as profit. The owners of estates which 
were newly crerfted were however given 
a total allpyance of 40 per cent, on con- 
dition that Jthey waived their right to* 
ccmtest the legality of the proceedings in 


the civil court. In cases where the pro- 
prietors refused to take settlement, the 
estates were kept under direct manage- 
ment and 5 per cent, of the net profits 
was granted as malikana. 

The allowance of tenurd-holders varied 
from 15 per cent, to 25 per cent. The 
normal rate was 20 per cent. W^hen a 
tenure was sublet to another tenure- 
holder, the superior tenure-holder was 
given 5 per t^nt. and the tenure-holder 
who actually realised rent from the 
tenants was given 15 per cent, for col- 
lection charges and profit. 

Xhas lands, in possession of proprie- 
tors, are often better than the ordinary, 
and in such ca.ses were assessed at 50 
per cent, above the raiyati rate of rent: 
but where the land is not better, it has 
been assessed at the ordinary raiyati 
rate. ' « 

The rents of under-raiyats have in 
most cases ^n maintained, though the 
rates are high in comparison with the 
raiyati rate. The reason for these high 
1 ‘ates is that prior to the amendment of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act in 1929 the law 
was detective. Section 48 laid down 
that the rent of an under-raiyat could 
not exceed that of a raiyat by more than 
50 per cent., and by 25 per cent, in cases 
where there was a registered agreement. 
But according to various rulings, this 
section was only applicable in cases 
whei'e the interest of the under-raiyat 
was co-extensive with that of the raiyat 
landlord; in other words where the 
entire holding had been sublet to one 
under-raiyat. Consequently it was 
possible for raiyats to sublet portions of 
their holdings to various under-raiyats, 
and to charge a rate of rent without 
regard to any legal limit. It was 
found/that the total of rent paid by 
various under-raiyats was often double 
or treble that of the raiyat. * 

Jn cases where the rent of under- 
raiyats was fixed during jamabaiwii 
proceedings, the principle adopted was 
that laid down in the amended section 
48D (2) of the Tenancy Act, viz., that 
the rent assessed cannot be more than 
one-third of the estimated produce of 
the land. • 

• • 

Two statements are appended showing 
the result of jamabandi operations in 
*the 16 Government estates and 5 tem- 
porarily-settled private ’estates, the 
I increa^ of revenue,, and the terms oi 
settlement. > 
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APKNDIX I. 


List of Qovarnmtnt Mtatn ravittd during tha oparatiom. 


Tauzi 

No, 



Revenue 

Revenue 

Period of the now Rottlement. 

Name oi ettato. 

Thana. 

iwtore 

aettlement. 

after 

settlemont. 

From— 

To— 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 


0 

7 




Rr. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

P. 



85 

Mauza Ctiapal 

NawabganJ 

30 0 0 

77 8 

0 

iBt April 1938 

Slat March 1048, 

41 

Chari Mirzapur 

SibganJ, NawabganJ, Nachole 

607 0 0 

058 2 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

88 

Haripur 

Habibpiir 

356 15 0 

007 3 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

270 

Bashudolipiir 

HarlRhchandrapur 

25 12 0 

20 0 

0 

iBt April 1932 

81 Bt March 1947. 

272 

Japtl Manikchak 

Manikchak 

209 4 0 

379 2 

0 

Ist April 1038 

3 Ist March 1948. 

473 

Daulatnagar 

Harishchaudrapur 

33 11 0 

63 11 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

482 

lS^*t)ighaB Taraf Sanjib 

Kharba 

64 14 4 

83 0 

0 

iRt April 1932 

3lBt March 1047. 

484 

HariBlichaudrapur 

Harishchandraiiur 

02 13 6 

79 12 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

485 

Ditto 

« 

Ditto 

55 0 0 

142 0 

0 

iRt April 1033 

3lBt March 1948. 

487 

Baraitalgachi 

Dltt^ 

15 1 0 

23 0 

0 

iRt April 1932 

3l8t March 1947. 

480 

Rampur 

Kliarba 

Untraccd 

71 0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


Decreed portion of Char Mir- 
zapiir. 

SibganJ, Nacholo 

139 13 0 

104 10 

0 

l8t April 1933 

3l8t March 1948. 

616 

Harochandrapur 

Manikchak 

279 6 0 

288 4 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

693 

Chainpara 

Kaliacliak 

215 7 0 

248 11 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

823 

2,336 bighae of land in mauza 
Haracbandrapur. 

Manikchak 

1,840 0 0 

1,977 11 

0 

iBt April 1930 

31st March 1951. 

825 

Doani Tauflr 

Ditto 

3,921 10 0 

4,304 0 

0 

Ist April 1933 

aist March 1048. 




7,947 10 11 

9,190 10 

0 

Inc^rcase of 

Rs. 1,248-15-1. 
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List at tampararily*Mttlad astataa ravlMd during tha aparatlant. 


Tauzi 

No. 

1 

Name of estate. 

2 

Thana. 

8 1 

Revenue 
before | 
settlement. 

4 

Revenue 

after 

settlement. 

5 

Period of Rettlement. 

From — 

6 

To— - 

7 




Rb. a. p. 

Rb. a. p. { 
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Deara Choudala 

(lomoBtapur 

646 5 0 

901 0 0 

Ist April 1034 

*81 Bt March 1949. 

647 

Deara Tehara 

Manl&chak 

04 12 0 

04 0 0 

1st April 1988 

8lBt March 1048. 

*661 

Deara Mahal Char Akanda- 

Kaliacliak* 

64 X 9 

75 0 0 

Ditto • . . 

Ditto. 


barla. 

t. 





755 

Bedrahud 

Ditto 

120 10 0 

118 0 0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

758 

Deara Mahal Mohlut Mohan 

Ratua 

119 U 0 

293 0 0 

Ditto •. . 

Ditto. 


Misra and otl|^er8. 








< 


f,566 0 0 

1 

Increase of 1 
£; 

^84651-8-3. 
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Chapter Ilf — Diara Resumption. 

123. Programme and procedure.— 

No resumption proceedings were taken 
up along small and narrow rivers of the 
district, such as the Tangan, the Purna- 
bhaba, the Baramasia, and other minor 
rivers, as it was considered that the cost 
of the proceedings would not justify 
the results, even if all the resumptions 
were successful. 

Twenty-three diara proceedings, com- 
prising 114 cases, were started in con- 
nection with five rivers. Of these, two 
relate to the Ganges, two to the Pagla, 
two to the Mara Mahanada, four to the 
Kalindri, and remaining thirteen to 
the Mahanada. 

Besides the above proceedings under 
Act IX of 1847, two proceedings, cover- 
ing one case each, were taken up under 
Regulation II of 1819 for the resump- 
tion of accretions to revenue free e.states. 

The most peculiar’ feature of ; the 
diara operations in this di.strict was the 
unfortunate fact that the jiroceedings 
of the special diara survey of the Gan- 
ges made in 18(56-67 (which comprises 
not only the main stream but also its 
branch, the Pagla or, as it is also called, 
the Bhagirathi) could not be traced in 
any of the neighbouring district record • 
rooms of thi.s province or of the province 
of Bihar. Only an atlas containing the 
comparative maps was available. It 
was finally decided to resume only those 
accretions from the bed of the Ganges 
which were conTmon to the special Gan- 
ges diara survey of 1866-67 and 
the revenue survey of 1847-49, there- 
by assuming tb.^t all that was resumable 
in 1866-67 had already l)een resumed. 

Another noteworthy feature, to which 
reference has previously been made, 
was the fact that a poihion of the dis- 
trict a-ffecting the^Mahanada and Kalin- 
dri rivers was revenue surveyed in 1844- 
45, while the main revenue survey took 
placo in 1847-49. The proprietors con- 
cerned in these resumption cases made 
every endeavour to prove the accuracy 
of tie revenue survey which was favour- 
able to their respective cases, and urged 
that the other survey should be discard- 
ed. A similar situation arose when re- 
sumption proceedings were taken up on 
the section of the riter Mahanada which 
forms the boundary between thana 
Kharba of Maldn, district and thana 
Itahar of Dina j pur district. Dinaj- 
pur was reVdhue surveyed in 1860-61 . 
and thana Kharba in* 1847-49. The 
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earlier revenue survey was followed in 
respect of both banks as the legal pre- 
sumption was that the site occupied by 
the river at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement would be shown in the earlier 
survey. 

A number of Doem ^anun resump- 
tions formed another of the peculiar 
features with which the Diara Officer 
had to deal. He had to leave out of his 
proceedings the areas Veleased during 
Doem Qanun pi'oceedings, whatever 
might be the ground on which the order 
of release was based. This fioint has 
been more fully discussed in the para- 
graph Ijelow which deals with the ob- 
jections filed against resumption-, pro- 
ceedings. ^ 

Another complication arose, in cases 
where accretions to lands in the same 
village, or in different villages of the 
same proceedings, were held jointly Jpy 
the same set of estates but in different 
combinations of shares. For example: — 

Village No. 1 is held by estates A, 
B and (J in equal shares. 

Village No. 2 is held by e.state A, 
12 annas; and estate C, 4 annas. 

Village No. 3 is held by estate B, 

4 annas; and estate C, 12 annas. 

Village No. 4 is held by. estate A. 2 
annas; estate B, 6 annas; and 
estate C, 8 annas. 

In such a case four diara estates were 
formed — one for each separate combi- 
nation of proprietary shares in the main- 
land. Simplicity was a main consi- 
deration in framing the record, but it 
would have lieen difficult to make the 
actual state of affairs intelligible if only 
one diara estate had been created. 

Another peculiar case which arose 
was one in which an 8-anna share of a 
permanently-settled estate had been es- 
cheated to the Crown in the absence of 
any heirs, and the share had subse- 
quently been sold in auction, subject to 
the daimi assessment of revenue which 
was fixed after survey. The perma- 
nently-settled half of the original estate 
was liable to be assessed to revenue for 
the undivided 8-anna share in the accre- 
tion out of t^e levenne survey bed; but 
the daimi-settled half was liable to as- 
sessment orfly for the undivided 8-anna, 
share of the accretion out of the bed 
through which the river flovsed at the 
time of the daimi settlement, and not , 
'for that portion of the accretion out of 
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the revenue survey bed which had form- 
ed part of the assets at the daimi settle- 
ment. This ^ve rise to a most unusual 
situation. Even the quantity of land 
accreting to the two shares of the estate 
out of the two sets of river beds differed 
reatly, so that possession in the new 
iara estate could not be recorded in 
equal shares, as in the present estate. 

It was decided to adjust the shares in 
the diara area according to the assets 
to which each estate was entitled. 

Babu Hemanga Lai Das Gupta, Sub- 
Deputy Collector, who was subsequently 
gazetted with the powers of a Collector 
under the Bengal Regulations and under 
Act IX of 1847, started and completed 
all the res'umption proceedings taken 
up by this settlement. The surplus al- 
luvial accl'etions on the banks and in 
the dried up beds of the rivers of this 
district were taken up on the strength 
of* the Bengal Government notification 
No. 3855L.R., dated the 13th April 
1920, issued under section 3 of Act IX 
of 1847. The year of the notification 
is explained by the fact that a portion 
of this district along the Ganges was 
taken up by the Rajshahi Settlement 
party, and the present settlement took 
up the work where they had left off. 
Diara resumption on the Mahanada 
river in police-station Itahar of 
Dinajpur district was also completed 
along with the present settlement 
operations. 

The 1 6-inch district settlement maps 
containing the rivers under resumption 
were reduced to the scale of 4 inches to 
the mile — the scale of the revenue sur- 
vey maps — on the basis of 4-inch 
plots supplied by the Director of 
surveys. On this reduction the revenue 
survey boundaries of the 1844-45 and 
1847-49 surveys were shown. In the 
case of the Ganges, and its offshqot the 
Pagla, the special diara survey line of 
18^-67 was plotted in the office of the 
Director of Surveys, Bengal. These 
comparative maps served to indicate 
where accretions had occurred. The 
banks of the rivers according to those 
surveys were then pentagraphed onto 
the 16-inch district settlement maps and 
checked by means of proportional ^m- 
passes. The limits of the accretions 
out of the revenue survey ‘bed were then 
Yelaid and temporarily demarcated on 
the ground after giving due notice to the 
parties concerned. , 

The thak-bast maps in this district, 
ing practically hand-sketches §nd not 
rawn to any scale, were incapable of * 


accurate relay, and were consequently 
ignored. In Dinajpur district there 
were thak-bast maps drawn to scale, in 
respect of the villages of police-station 
Itahar, but as the section of the river 
Mahanada which forms the boundary 
between Malda and Dinajpur was reve- 
nue surveyed in both districts, in the 
former in 1847-49 and in the latter in 
1860-61, the earlier survey was followed 
in order to be as near to the Permanent 
Settlement as possible. Hence the thak 
maps of Dinajpur, though prepared to 
scale, were of no practical use for re- 
sumption purposes. 

The original high bank could not be 
traced in anv case. As a rule the reve- 
nue survey boundary was adopted as 
the limit of assessment, modified at 
places by existing field boundaries when 
these "were found to lie close to, and run 
approximately parallel to, the revenue 
survey line as relaid. In respect of 
daimi-settled estates, however, daimi 
survey maps were "followed. 

The district settlement maps and re- 
cords relating to the rivers under re- 
sumption were brought up to date after 
loc;al investigation in the presence of 
the parties, who were called upon by 
notice to attend. After completion of 
the necessary calculations and prepara- 
tion of the diara assessment rolls and 
khatians, proclamations for the attesta- 
tion of the diara records and rent-rolls 
were issued according to the Govern- 
ment rules under the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. At the same time, 4n order to as- 
sess the surplus accretions under section 
6 of Act IX of 1847, and to form them 
into separate estates under section 1 of 
Act XXXl of 1858, preliminary pro- 
ceedings were drawn up and copies of 
the same were duly served on the pro- 
prietors and tenure-holders who had 
any interest in the area under resump- 
tion. Information wae given to the 
tenants by proclamation in the mahal. 

On the dates fixed, rents were settled, 
the proceedings were explained to the 
parties, and any inaccuracies found in 
the records were corrected. The diara 
records and maps were then draft-pub- 
lished for one month, inviting objec- 
tions, if any. 

The existing rents • of the holdings 
were maintained, except in cases where 
only a portion of a howling fell in the 
diara area. In such cases the rent was 
split up in proportion to the area. 
‘When the landlords’ papers proved that 
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a different rate of rent was actually rea- 
lised for the diara area, that rate was 
adopted in splitting up the rent. In 
the case of mauzas which were taken up 
after the final publication of the recora- 
of-rights, a note regarding this split- 
ting up of rent was entered in the diara 
khatian to indicate that the rent record- 
ed in the asli (mainland) khatian was 
inclusive of the rent of the diara lands 
which had accreted to it. It is expect- 
ed that this note will prove useful in 
future, because it shows the actual state 
of affairs at the time of resumption. 

The tenure-holders were assessed on 
the asset-basis and given an allowance 
of 20 per cent, out of the gross raiyati 
assets on account of collection charges 
and profit. Where there were several 
grades of tenure-holders an allowance 
of 10 per cent, was given to the one im- 
mediately above the cultivating raiyat 
and the balance of the 20 per cent, was 
divided as far as practicable among the 
rest according to their existing profits. 
Unproductive lands such as paths, sand 
and the like were left out of the assess- 
ment. 

In respect of resumption of accre- 
tions to revenue free estates, the pro- 
cedure, followed was similar in sub- 
stance, but it was also necessary to ob- 
tain the sanction* of the Divisional Com- 
missioner under Article 5 (1) of Regula- 
tion II of 1819 before entering into an 
investigation of the case. After dispo- 
sal of objections, if any, under section 
104 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, notices 
under clause 4, section 10 of Regulation 
VII of 1822 were duly served on the 
proprietors, offering settlement at a 
revenue amounthig to 70 per cent, of 
the gross raiyati assets for 15 years 
from the 1st April following. In case 
of recusance it was proposed to manage 
the estates khas and to give the recusant 
proprietors malikana at 5 per cent, of 
the net collection^ according to rule 
607 (iv) of the Settlement Manual. 

When the entire body of proprietors 
accepted settlement without protest and 
executed an agi'eement not to contest 
the validity of the resumption in any 
court of law, they were granted an allow- 
ance of 40 per ‘cent, on the assets for 
the first term of settlement only. In 
one or two cases tjje above concession 
was granted to part-proprietors who 
owned the major portion of the estate, 


*Sinoe the .Maendinaent of «eotion 8 of Act IX of 1847 
by fittngal cjovemmont notification No. 2 T. — L., dated 
tlw 1«S April 1»8«, ^i» iwmetion ij M nopewAry. 


on condition that in case any of the re- 
cusant co-sharer proprietors might in 
future contest the resumption, the settle- 
ment holders would refund the extra 10 
per cent, of the allowance together with 
interest at the rate then prevailing. In 
subsequent cases the Director of I.and 
Retiords, Bengal did not allow this 
concession unless the entire body of 
profirietors joined in accepting the 
settlement as he was of opinion that 
otherwise the matter would be still open 
to litigation. 

124. Grounds of objection. — The 

following are the principal grounds of 
objection. They are discussed in,detail 
below : — • * 

(a) That the case maps and compara- 
tive maps had not been correct- 
ly drawn up. 

(h) That the resumption proceedings 
were vitiated by material irre- 
gularities and illegalities. 

(c) That the proceedings were barred 

by the principles of res judi- 
cata, waiver, estoppel, or limi- 
tation. 

(d) That the diara lands in question 

formed part of the settled 
lands of the objector’s estate. 

125. Mahananda river.— -The Maha- 
nanda flows right through the centre 
of the district, and provided the largest 
number of lesumption cases. Many of 
them were closely contested by import- 
ant zamindars like the Maharaja of 
Mymensingh, the Hon’ble Maharaja of 
Dinajpur, the Maharaja of Cossim- 
bazar, the Raja Bahadur of Taherpur 
and other resident and non-resident 
proprietors. As has been previously 
mentioned there were many resump- 
tions, of rather attempts at resumption, 
under Regulation II of 1819. These 
were known as the Doem Qanun 
resumptions, and took place seve- 
ral years before the revenue survey, 
mostly between 1835 and 1845. There 
being no earlier maps for comparison 
at that time, large areas, containing 
hundreds of bighas, on the banks of the 
river or close to them, were made the 
subject of resumption proceedings sim- 
ply because thfly had the appearance 
of chars. Mnst of these resumptions 
were as readily given up on grounds 
vahich do not appear to be very plaus- 
ible. For example, the verbal testi- 
mony 01^ the zamindar’s karpardaz ^ 

* Xagent) wts accepted that the char in 
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question wks “sikastir payasti” (refor- 
mation in situ). Other objections were 
to the effect that the river had never 
changed its course since the Permanent 
Settlement, or that there had been a de- 
crease in the area of the estate below 
what was shown in the quinquennial 
and other earlier papers. These objec- 
tions seem to have been accepted in 
many cases without sufficient inquiry 
into their meritsi. The Doem Qanun 
resumptions were mainly based on what 
is known as the system of “equivalent 
area,” i.q., the new assessment was 
made only on the net increase in area, 
without regard to the geographical 
changefj in the limits of the estate. In 
some dases the Doem Qanun Deputy Col- 
lector went so far as to say in his judg- 
ment that* the Crown could not claim to 
resume accretions in small rivers like 
the Mahananda (cf. robakari of Doem 
Qanun Deputy Collector Mr. Francis 
Berring Kemp in resumption case 
No. 290, dated 22nd April 1845). This 
ruling was pressed in several of the pre- 
sent resumption cases to prove that the 
resumptions were barred on the princi- 
ple of res judicata, but this contention 
could not lie accepted. The orders in 
the Doem Qanun cases were final under 
clause 3, section 21 of Regulation II of 
1819, so far as they related to the areas 
concerned in each proceeding, whatever 
the ground on which the order of release 
was based. Consequently the Diara 
Officer had to steer clear of the subject- 
matter of such Doem Qanun cases and 
to omit the areas which had previously 
been released. The above obiter dictum 
of the Doem Qanun Deputy Collector 
could not however be considered binding 
in other resumption cases in view of the 
famous Privy Council ruling (Secretary 
of State versus the Maharaja of Burd- 
wan, reported in XXVI' C.W.N. 620) 
which has now ended the controversy. 

An interesting case arose in this 
connection during the proceedings on 
the Mahananda in police-station Bhola- 
hat (diara case No. 79 of 1933-34), 
where the Diara Officer held a local en- 
quiry and made an attempt in mauza 
Nimgachi to relay the Doem Qanun^ap 
with the help of its chitha, although 
the map was not to scale. There were 
,two pakur trees shown On the Doem 
Qanun map which were identifiable on 
the ground. A comparative^ map was 
prepared by measuring distances from, 
these two trtes according to the Doem 
Qanun chitha. Regarding tips com- 
parative map the Hon’ble Member, ‘ 


Board of Revenue, observed as fol- 
lows : — 

“The Assistant Settlement Officer has 
made an elaborate attempt to relay this 
map with the result that, if his relay is 
correct, about two-thirds of the area 
proposed to be resumed was covered by 
the resumption proceedings of 1844 and 
a corresponding or larger area south of 
this was in 1844 in the river though 
west of the Revenue Survey map and in 
equity should be resumable instead. If 
a thak map is accepted in one part 
of a river in preference, to the revenue 
survey, it is a principle that it must be 
accepted throughout. The same prin- 
ciple might be applied to the Doem 
Qanun map ” 

The Board did not however consider 
that it was possible to relay the Doem 
Qanun map with any accuracy and in 
resolution No. 1050 S. & S. of the 19th 
January 1935 confirmed the proceedings 
in which it was proposed that accre- 
tions out of the revenue survey bed 
should be assessed. 

To prove that the proceedings were 
vitiated by material illegalities and ir- 
regularities the following were some of 
the principal grounds which were 
brought forward : — 

(?■) It was alleged that these resump- 
tion cases could not be started on the 
basis of a notification which was over 
10 years old. The objectors apparently 
referred to Bengal Government notifica- 
tion No. 3855L.R.. dated'the 13th April 
1920, which was issued when resump- 
tions in a portion of the district were 
taken up by the Rajshahe party. The 
objectors failed to show that there was 
any legal bar to the completion of re- 
sumption proceedings which were start- 
ed 10 or 12 years ago but which had not 
become final, and had not received Gov- 
ernment approval as provided by sec- 
tion 4, read with section 3, of Act IX 
of 1847. 

(n) In some cases it was argued that 
the onus was on Government to show 
what area was water and what area was 
land at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement, and reference *was made to 
section 7 of Regulation II of 1819. 
This argument could pot stand. It was 
pointed out to the objectors that “the 
machinery for assessme^it provided by 
Regulation II of 1819 had been very 
much altered by Act IX of, 1847” \cf. 
‘thp fuling of the Calcutta . High Court 
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in the recent (1934) Malda case of Sri- 

f obinda Chowdhwry versus Secretary of 
tate]. On the question of onus, the 
objectors were also referred to the lead- 
ing Privy Council ruling of Jagadindra 
Nath Ray versus Secretary of State 
(I.L.B. :^XX, Calcutta 29i). 

(Hi) The resumptions along the Maha- 
nanda in policie-station Itahar of Dinaj- 
pur district concerned the estates of the 
Maharaja of Dina j pur. On his behalf 
it was strongly contended that the pro- 
ceedings were vitiated by material irre- 
gularity and illegality inasmuch as they 
were based on the I’evenue survey of 
1847-49 of Malda district, and not on 
that of 1860-61 of Dinajpur district. 
Particular attention was invited to the 
words “district” and “the last previous 
survey” in section 3 of Act IX of 1847. 
A very interesting ground of limitation 
was also raised and strongly contended 
in this case. It was argued on behalf 
of the objector that the enlargement of 
enquiry referred to in the Privy Coun- 
cil ruling in the case of Fahamedan- 
nessa Begum versus Secretary of State 
(I.L.R. 14, Calcutta 88) might be taken 
advantage of by the objector-proprietor 
but not by the Crown. Both the objec- 
tions were disallowed by the Diara Offi- 
cer, whose decision was upheld by the 
Hon’ble Board in resolution No. 12980 • 
S. & S., dated the 29th August 1935, 
the relevant passage of which is as fol- 
lows ; — 

“These are objections to the resump- 
tion proceedings xinder Act IX of 1847 
in the dried up’ bed of the Mahananda 
as it was surveyed at the revenue sur- 
vey of the district of Malda in 1846-49. 
There was another revenue survey of 
Dinajpur district in 1860. At that 
time, the Malda revenue survey river, 
in many of its bends, had shifted con- 
siderably to the west. The objector 
has raised a very interesting point. He 
says that under Act IX of 1847, the 
Revenue Officer can only make restunp- 
tions on the basis of two consecutive 
surveys. He says that the drying up of 
the revenue survey river came to their 
notice in 1860, when the survey of 
Dinajpur was made and that the re- 
sumptions' of these lands ought to have 
taken place then. Now they are time- 
barred because the estate has been in 
possession for more*than 60 years. Hi 
further maintains that if any resump- 
tions be possible, it is proper that the 
revenue survey river of I860 should be 
resumed <on the basis of a comparison 
between the present survey and the last 


survey of 1860-61, not the survey of 
1846-49. As regards the second conten- 
tion, the Board would be inclined to 
hold that it has considerable fortie if it 
had been the practice to interpret Act 
TX of 1847 literally, but in numberless 
cases the civil courts havd held that the 
proprietor is entitled to produce evi- 
dence that the revenue survey river 
was in some other site at the period of 
the Permanent Settlement. It has 
been admitted in several rulings that 
Government has the same right. When, 
as in this case, there is definite proof 
which can lie fully relied upon that the 
1860 river was further to the east in 
1847, it would be contrary to all prece- 
dents to resume an area which wai^ defi- 
nitely dry land 13 years before the sur- 
vey. “ 

“As regards the limitation, the plea 
must be accepted unless we agree with 
the Madras High Court (27 Mad. l6) 
that there is no limitation against the 
Crown unle.ss a period of limitation has 
been fixed by some particular Act of the 
legislature. The onjectoi' relies on Re- 
gulation II of 1805 and Article 149 of 
the present Limitation Act, but the for- 
mer was repealed in 1868 by Act VIII 
of that year. Article 149 of the Limi- 
tation Act applies only to suits, and pro- 
ceedings under Regulation .II of 1819 
and Act IX of 1847 are not suits. The 
ruling of I.Tv.R. 53 Calcutta 561 seems 
to be alwolutely clear on this point. 
The case referred to in 4 M.I.A., 466, 
was decided before Regulation II of 
1805 was repealed. 

“Tlie Board therefore disallows the 
objections and approves of the assess- 
ment under section 6 of Act IX of 
1847.” 

(/r) Another ground of objection was 
that the, diara land in question formed 
part of'the area already assessed to re- 
venue. This was the main if5sue, aad 
it was common ground in all objections. 

It was alleged that the accretion sought 
to be resumed was dry land at the time 
of the Permanent Settlement, and to 
prove this Rennell’s map and other old 
papers were generally produced. 

RennelFs maps were prepared before 
the Permanent Settlement for purposes 
other than reveftue administration, and 
on too small a scale to admit of relay 
with any mtithematical accuracy. Apart 
from this, there were no fixed points in 
RennelFs maps on which tojbase a re- 
lay. Thg only use which could be made , 
‘ *of them was on the lines laid down by 
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tie Privy Council in the case of Hara- 
das Acharyya Chowdhury versus Secre- 
tary of State (26 C.L.J. 690). Some of 
the objectors however made endeavours 
to, prepare their own comparative maps 
sl^owing what purported to be a relay of 
RennelPs river line. These amateur 
relays were based on certain well-known 
points or landmarks, but were found to 
have been fudged, up to a distance of 
one mile, in ord^r to support the objec- 
tor’s case. It is interesting to note 
that in another case (diara case No. 19 
of 1934-^5> the objectors went so far 
as to allege in their petition of objec- 
tion that “Rennell’s map is a most reli- 
able Government map to prove the river- 
bed of’Mal^ananda as well as other 
rivers at the Permanent Settlement 
time.” In their anxiety to escape .as- 
sessment by proving that the revenue 
survey bed of the river was different 
frcm Rennell’s bed, these objectors had 
shown RennelPs river in their compara- 
tive map as running right through their 
mauza Simultali. Had this been its 
position, it would have given a much 
greater area to resume than what was 
proposed according to the revenue survey 
map. 

In some cases terij jama pancha- 
sana from 1206 B.S., terij rakba- 
bandi papers, daul kabuliyats, zamin- 
dari chithas of 1255 B.S., and other old 
papers were produced to prove that the 
diara land in question was diy land be- 
fore the revenue survey. The only pa- 
pers by which the lands could be identi- 
fied were the zamindari chithas of 1255 
B.S., but it was found for reasons 
given by the Diara Officer in his judg- 
ment, that they were not genuine! and 
the party consiilered it expedient not to 
press this point on appeal before the 
Board. 

In diara case No. 17 of 193^-35 it 
was contended, among other grounds, 
that in calculating proportionate abate- 
ment of revenue on account of acquisi- 
tion of land for public purposes, the 
mauza area had b^n recorded as that 
entered in the revenue survey Mahal - 
war registers, where half the area of 
the river bed was shown as appertain- 
ing to the objectors’ estate. It tlfbre- 
fore followed that the river bed had 
been assessed. < 

This specious argument c6uld not be 
accepted. Reliance was placed on the 
authority of the recent (1934) High, 
Court ruling (Srigovinda Chowdhury 
v^erms Secretary of State), which /elated 
to a similar caw. * 


Btesumption case No. 19 of 1934-35 
referred to accretions to an estate which 
had been escheated to the Crown in the 
absence of heirs. It had been managed 
khas for some years and then, after sur- 
vey, had been leased out in farm. Ulti- 
mately it was sold in auction in 18^ 
with revenue fixed on the assets as de- 
termined at the last ijarai settlement. 
The objectors contended that the river 
and everything that went by the name 
of “lot Ranihati estate No. 209” had 
been sold, and not merely the acreage 
shown in the sale certificate. They re- 
lied on the authority of the ruling re- 
ported in XXIX C.W.N. 166. 

The objection was disallowed by the 
Diara Officer because it was perfectly 
clear from an examination of the last 
ijara settlement papers and map what 
had been assessed and what left out of 
assessment. The advertisement of sale 
published in the Calcntta Gazette on 
the 5th July 1862 says : “the zamindari 
T‘ight of Governmejit to the khas mahal 
will be put up to sale subject to several 
conditions, e.g., to existing leases and 
to the right conferred by settlement 
proceedings and laws in force.” 

Now the st^tlement proceedings indi- 
cated clearly that the river bed 
had been left out of assess- 
.ment and the laws in force, e.g., 
Act IX of 1847 and Regulation II of 
1819, make diara accretions liable to 
assessment. During the present settle- 
ment operations the accretions in ques- 
tion came up for investigation for the 
first time since the estate was settled 
with the objectors or their predecessors 
in interest. The authority relied upon 
by the objectors was thus found to be 
inapplicable and the Dial’a Officer’s de- 
cision was upheld by the Board on ap- 
p6cll . 

(v) In Case No. 78 of 1934-35 the 
then Collector, acting as ex-officio 
Settlement Officer, heard an appeal 
from the decision of the Diara Officer, 
who had not then been gazetted with 
the powers of a Collector under Regula- 
tion II of 1819. The Collector ordered 
the release of 14-11 acres of accretion 
in mauza Chandidaspur and 41-62 
acres in mauza Gossainbari on the 
ground, which was liot contained in the 
petition of appeal, that mauza Chari 
Mirzapur (Governmeijt estate No. 41) 
had been created by resuming alluvial 
accretions. Consequently it was pre- 
sumed that at the tinm*of the Perma- 
nent Settlement the river oqcupied the 
•site ef mauza Chari Mirzapur. 
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The matter vitally affected Govern- 
ment’s interest and had consequences 
reaching beyond the subject matter of 
the presetit case. The Diara Officer 
submitted an elaborate note in his 
general report showing that the Collec- 
tor’s assumptions might not be correct 
in view of the reasons given in the 
general report. The Collector’s recom- 
mendation for release was not accepted 
by the Board, who confirmed the pro- 
ceedings by resolution No. 4266 S. & S. 
dated the 11th March 1935. 

(«?!) Case No. 1 of 1934-35 under 
Regulation II of 1819 related to an 
accretion to a revenue- free estate. In 
this case the objector argued, among 
other things, that according , to the 
preamble of Act IX of 1847 all resump- 
tion proceedings with regard to accre- 
tions must be taken up according to the 
provisions of that Act, and assessed 
under section 6; but as section 6 was 
applicable only to revenue-paying 
estates, there was no* ground for re^ 
sumption of the objector’s estate, which 
had been held revenue free under a 
sanad granted long before the Perma- 
nent Settlement, in 1058 Hijri. 

The objector also relied on a poition 
of the Privy Council ruling in the 
Burdwan Case (26 C. W. N. 619) and . 
contended that he was the owner up to 
the middle of the stream according to 
revenue survey map, and that his 
ownership was of such a nature iis not 
to be chargeable with revenue. Another 
point that was iraised was that, in this 
case no comparison could legally be 
based on the revenue survey maps as 
the revenue free grant was made long 
before the Permanent Settlement. This 
argument was ingenious, and was in- 
tended to act as a stopi)er to all resump- 
tion proceedings in respect of accre- 
tions to revenue-free properties. The 
Diara Officer, however, found that 
though the objector was the owner of 
the alluvial formations which had 
accreted to his revenue-free property, 
he was still liable to be assessed to 
revenue. The law says that “the in- 
crement of land shall hot in any case be 
understood to exempt the holder of it 
from the payment to Government of 
any assessment for the public revenue 
”. [proviso to the first clause 
of Article 4 of Regulation XI of 1825 
read with Article 3 of Regulation II of 
1819.] No evidence was forthcoming 
to prove that J-he accretions were covered 
by tlfce revenue-free grant; and as the 


only means of ascertaining whether 
accretions have actually occurred is to 
compare the present map with the 
Revenue Survey map, the procedure of 
Act IX of 1847 was followed to ascer- 
tain the extent of the accretions, and 
the actual assessment of’ revenue was 
made under Regulation II of 1819. 
This decision was uj)held on appeal by 
the Board in resolution No. 17166- 
S. & S., dated the 20tR November 1935, 
in which it is observed; — “...the Board 
cannot admit that the action of a parti- 
cular surveyor could prej\idice*the right 
of Government as the paramount power 
to assess to revenue under the Regula- 
tions, lands which at the time of ’Settle- 
ment were not parts of reveJhue-paying 
estates. The same principle ought to 
apply to revenue-free estates* because 
they are really estates settled on no re- 
venue permanently’’. The amendment 
of section 6 of Act IX of 1847 (Bengal 
Government notification No. 2 T. — L., 
dated the 15th April 1936) obviates this 
difficulty for the future. 

{vit) There are no distinguishing 
features in the resumptions along the 
Mora Mahananda which are not covered 
by the resumption proceedings on the 
Mahananda. 

126. Ganges and Pagla rivers. — 

{viii) The proceedings of the special 
Ganges diara survey of 1866-67 relating 
to this district unfortunately could not 
be traced. Only the volumes contain- 
ing the comparative maps were found in 
the Mai da record room. Every attempt 
was made to trace the proceedings in 
this and in all the neighbouring Collec- 
torates of Bengal and Bihar, but with- 
out success. The Surveyor-General 
of India was also unable to give any in- 
formatidii. It was therefore considered 
advisable to presume that all accretions 
shown in the diara survey comparative 
maps of 1866-67 were either resumed or 
given Up as not resum able for valid 
reasons. Consequently it was decided 
to resume only accretions out of the 
bed common to the revenue survey of 
1847-49 and the Ganges diara survey 
of 1866-67. It may be noted that dur- 
ing the Ganges diara survey, resump- 
tions were based mainly on the system 
of jama-kharach or equivalent areas, 
i.e., only accretions in excess of an area 
equal to the former area of the estate 
were resumed, instep of, as the law 
requires,, all accretions lying outside 
•its former limits. It is therefore Very 
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probable that an additional area, the 
extent of which cannot be estimated, 
might have been resumed, had we been 
able to trace the resumption proceed- 
ings in which were given the reasons for 

the omission to resume. 

* 

127. Kalindri river. — (is) The only 
noteworthy case on the river Kalindri 
was diai’a case No. 26 of 1934 in 
mauza Pichli J.‘‘ L. No. 40 of thana 
English Bazar, where it was proposed 
to resume 61-34 acres as surplus accre- 
tion to estate No. 277-- a tauzi which 
had been daimi settled in 1862. The 
daimi map was relaid on the present 
settlement map with the help of the 
measurements in the daimi chitha of 
1862, and with the help of land-marks 
such as pakur trees, paths, and sites of 
holdings which were identifiable on the 
maps as well as on the ground. 

The settlement robakari and chitha 
proved that the river had been left out 
of assessment. But unfortunately the 
entire area of mauza Pichli, including 
that of the river, which passes right 
through it, was entered in the daimi 
kabuliyat without any condition or re- 
servation. This gave rise to peculiar 
circumstances which the Director of 
Land Records described as follows in 
his report to the Board : — 

“ . . . There is no doubt that the 

river bed was settled by that kabuliyat 
but it seems equally clear that it was 
not assessed. The question is whether 
the final revenue determined was a lump 
revenue, covering and including the 
river bed, or whether it was on the culti- 
vated land thus found, and suhsequent 
accretions were liable to assessment. 

“It is obvious therefore that no sepa- 
rate estate can be formed for such sub- 
sequent accretions, as the river bbd was 
clearly included in the area settled, but 
eqifiilly I find it difficult to justify an 
increase of revenue in an estate which 
was permanently settled after survey 
unless the ruling in the Damodar cases 
can be taken to cover such a case as 
well.” 

The Board in resolution No. ¥35- 
S. & S., dated the 14th January 1936, 
observed as follows : — 

4 

• . . 1864 bighas were settled al- 

together, but only 1,388 bigjias were 
actually assessed. The balance was 
left unassessed and described as krishir* 
ajogya (unfit*for cultivation) 

The Board has no doubt at all that the • 


river has moved southwards leaving & 
considerable block of land fit for culti- 
vation which was river bed at the time 
of the daimi settlement. The Board 
does not think that it would be fair, 
however, in this particular case to in- 
crease the revenue fixed in 1862 by the 
assets of the land which has thus dried 
up, without making a deduction for the 
assets of the land which has been wash- 
ed away by the change of the river. 
The Board, in fact, agrees with the re- 
marks in paragi-aph 6 of the Director 
of Land Records, Bengal’s letter of the 
25th October 1935. The revenue was 
fixed for the whole area of the village 
and the whole village was settled. No 
separate estate can be formed in such, a 
village. Particular accretions cannot 
be assessed with a view to increasing 
the total revenue without a complete re- 
assessment of the whole estate. The 
resumption proceeding^ will therefore 
be dropped.” 

Another case wiiich was eventually 
dropped under the orders of the Board 
was a resumj)tion proceeding on the 
Mahananda in police-station Nachole. 
I'he river flowed in a semicircular 
course both during the present opera- 
tions and at the time oi the revenue 
siu vey, but a remark had been entered 
•on the body of the map by the Doem 
Qanun arnin to the effect that formerly 
the cour.se of the river was straight, i.e.,, 
along the diameter of the semicircle. 
There was also a map prepared by the 
Doem Qanun Deputy Collector himself 
after local enquiry into \his case. It 
does not contain any mention of the 
former course of the river, but at the 
same time the Deputy Callector did not 
cancel the Doem Qanun amin’si map. 
The grounds for resumption were how- 
ever insufficient, and the Board ordered 
that the proceedings should be dropped. 

128. Progress and * results. — Alto- 
gether 117 proceedings were started 
under Act IX of 1847 and under Regu- 
lation II of 1819. Of these, 21 were 
released by the Board, 16 having been 
recommended for release in the Diara 
Officer’s general report. The remain- 
ing 96 cases were confirmed almost in 
the form in which they were submitted. 
Both the cases for resumption of accre- 
tions to revenUe-fre'b estates under 
Regulation II of 1819 were confirmed. 

It is usually difficult* to complete re- 
sumption work according tq the time- 
• table, originally fixed. Rarties can 
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never move as quickly as the Settle- 
ment Department would like, but if 
they are hustled too much, grounds of 
objection which may bar or nullify the 
resumption may not come out until the 
appellate stage before the Board, or 
before the civil courts. There may 
thus be a considerable loss of time anil 
money, which could have been avoided 
in the earlier stages. Progress was 
also delayed initially by the fact that 
the diara work in this settlement was 
taken up rather late. Even when the 
I)iara Officer joined in August 1932, 
not a single comparative map had been 
received, and consequently he had to be 
given objections to near, and a certain 
amount of jamabandi work. On re- 
ceipt of the comparative maps it was 
found that in some cases the revenue 
survey river flowed through quite a 
different set of mauzsis at a consider- 
able distance from the present bed. 
The result was that mauzas which were 
held up for diara woiik had to be re- 
leased at once, and others had to be 
taken up instead. 

The Director of Land Records, dur- 
ing his inspection in July 1934. came to 
the conclusion that the operations were 
rather too far behind programme; so in 
order not to hold up all the stages he 
directed that the diara work .should be * 
taken up after final publication, with 
the exception of those proceedings 
which were almost complete at the 
time. As many diara records and 16" 
sheets as possible were sent to the press 
and the drawing section at liangpur, 
and the preparation of statistics was 
pushed on in the Mai da office. The 
work in the drawing section and in the 
press could not be finished as quickly 
as was required, and there was a corre- 
sponding delay in all the subsequent 
stages, especially in the final publica- 
tion of the rec:ords. This naturally im- 
pedjed the progress of diara work, 
which had to be taken up after final 
publication. On the other hand, the 
other stages of the programme, such as 
statistics, recovery and case work, were 
able to proceed without waiting for the 
diara maps and records. 

This decision 'however led to a legal 
difficulty. On reference to the Le|gal 
Remembrancer, the J)irectqr of Land 
Records instructed the Diara Officer 
that the application of section 
104 of the Bengal* Tenancy Act is obli- 
gatory wheneyer settlement of land 
revenue is being made, even when the 


case comes under the present sec- 
tion 191 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 
The Ijegal Remembrancer was of opi- 
nion that “Section 191 only lays down 
the substantive law but the objective 
jaw and the law of procedure remain 
in section 104 of the Act.* The langu- 
age of section 191 does not imply any 
materia] change either in the law or 
the pi‘tx:edure. The procedure appli- 
cable to proceedings umler Chapter X, 
Bengal Tenancy Act, should be strictly 
followed. It therefore follows that in 
the rent settlement in diara cases to be 
taken up after final publication of the 
records, a fresh notification under sec- 
tion 101, Bengal Tenancy Act, wmJI be 
necessary and the procedure Of section 
104, Bengal Tenancy Act, ob.served.” 

Thus it was only after the publica- 
tion of fresh • gazette notifications 
Nos. 12677 L.R. and 6058 L.R. under 
section 101 (/) of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act on 25th November 1934 and 25th 
April 1935, respectively, that the diara 
work for the remaining area was start- 
ed de novo after final publication. 

In order to reduce overhead charges 
to the minimum, the Diara Officer was 
asked by the Director of l,and Records 
to make a great effort to complete the 
work up to the stage of submission of 
all resumption cases to the Board, by 
March 1936. It reflects great credit on 
the Diaia Officer that he was able to 
comply with this request. The last 
Malda diara appeal was heard by the 
Hon’ble Board in the third week of 
September 1936. 

As a result of the diara operations 88 
new estates have been created in Malda 
with an additional revenue of 
Rs. 11,982-3. The increase is a subs- 
tantial addition to the existing revenue 
demand the district. In cases where 
proprietors have proved recusant, the 
new estates will be managed khasf. 
This will not present any difficulty, as 
the Khas Mahal Department already 
manages estates in practically all the 
thanas where diara estates have been 
created. The extra management in- 
volved will not be much, as the land- 
lords who are liable to pay the greater 
part of the newly assessed revenue have 
.aiccepted settlement, and some of the 
proprietors who originally proved re- 
cusant subsequently applied for settle- 
ment. When the first batch of proprie- 
tors proved recusant, the then Collector 
of Malda issued notices through the 
Khas Mahal staff in which hopes were 
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held out that a more moderate revenue 
mi^ht be assessed. The result of these 
notices was unfortunate. Not only did 
they lead to an increase in the number 
of recusant proprietors, and encourage 
willing proprietors to turn recmsant, 
but they Uullihed to some extent the 
notices issued by the Diara Officer under 
.section 10 of Regulation VTl of 1822, 
in which revenue had lieen fixed at 70 
per cent, of the* assets. Some of the 

S rietors o{)enly stated that they had 
ing to gain hy accepting the settle- 
ment offered by the Diara Officer, when 
they expected to get the revenue fixed 
at a lower percentage by the Collector. 

r 

c 

As a result of the operations along 
the river, Mahanaiida in police-station 
Itahar, 8 new estates were created in 
Diiiajpur district with an additional 
revenue of Rs. 510. The proprietors of 
all the newly created estates accepted 
settlement, with the exception of one 
estate having a revenue of Rs. 19. 

In a ‘small district like Malda, where 
accretions in compact blocks along big 
rivers had already been resumed by the 
Rajshahi party, and only scattered 
accretions along smaller rivers remain- 
ed, the result of the resumption pro- 
ceedings may be considered to be very 


creditable. It is a matter of satisfac- 
tion that the proprietors who are liable 
for the bulk of the newly assessed reve- 
nue have accepted settlement, some 
without protest. Consequently the 
likelihood of expendituie on litigation 
is remote. 

In spite of the fact that resumption 
prweedings had to be taken u{) very 
late, and even then many liad to be 
started de novo for the reasons given 
above, the cost of the proceedings, in- 
cluding tho.se in police-station Itahar 
of Dinajpnr, amounted to Rs. 19,829 
for 7.605-81 acres actually resumed, or 
about Rs. 2-9 per acre. This figure is 
less than the figures of the Jessore and 
Midnaporc Settlements, whei-e the costs 
were 11s. 3 and Rs. 2-10 per acre res- 
pectively, but a little more than those 
of the Dacca and Mymensingh Settle- 
ments, where the costs were Rs. 2-5-3 
and Rs. 2 ])er acre i-espectively. The 
areas resumed in those settlements, 
however, were nu'ich larger and more 
compact, — factors which operate to re- 
duce costs. It may therefore be conclud- 
ed that in spite of the various difficulties 
already described, the diara work was 
carried through economically and effi- 
ciently. 

Below is given a list, with relevant 
‘ details, of the new estates created : — 


List of rosumption procMdings of alluvial acerations. 


Berlal 

No, 

of 

pro- 

ceed- 

ing. 

mm 

Tlianu. 

CiiHc No. 

Tauzl 

No. 

Area. 

ASBHtH. 1 

llevcnuc. 

(lonflnnwl 
of roleasad. 

a 

Ih'oaaad- 
liiK under 
what law. 

Ilaiiiai’kf*. 

1 

HIHIH 

a 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

-- - 

^ 10 

11 







118. U. p. 

ilH. n. p. 




1 

Mahftnanda , . 

1 

Harislichandra- 

pur. 

1 and 2 
of 19.12- 
,13. 

829 
and 
( 830 

99 35 

302 5 0 

187 4 0 

(loiifinniMl 

Aat IX 
(if 1847. 

llavanna takoH 
aff(u-t. from 
l8t April 

1034. 

t 

2 

' Ditto 

Khnrba 

3 to 11 of 
1933. 

831 

to 

839 

282- .32 

007 3 0 

492 14 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto. 

8 

Bagla 

Hiligati] 

37 and 38 
of 1934- 
35. 

841 

% 

10-87 

28 1 1 0 

21 15 0 

Ujisa No. 38 
r.onflrnuid. 
(’aHC No. 37 
ralcnsed 
on roaom- 
riicndH- 
tion. 

Do. 

Ravamia takaH 
affaat from 
iKt April 

1930. 

4 

Kalindri 

HariHhchandra- 

pur. 

( 

14 to 22 
i of 1933. 

842 

to 

850 

175-74 

592 12 3 

419 11 0 

DonOrniad 

Do. 

€ 

Ill 

5 

Bagla 

• 

Kalfaehak 

1 

27 to 36 
of ^84- 
85, 

c 

€• 

851 

to 

853 

12-23 

f 

' ' c 

15 0 0 

- 

13 11 0 

1 

Casa ll*)8. 
32, 34 and 
30 contlr- 
med and 
othar ra-e 
loaaad on 
rea.oni- 
mcnda- 
tIon. 

1 

Do. 

«. 

Uovanuc takcH 
atfoat from 
Iwt April 

1930. 

' 
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Serial 







MM 

1 

n 




No. 


i 




1 ASHUtH. 




1 Confirmed 

Proceed- 
ing under 
what law. 


of 

pro- 

<500(1- 

Name of river. 

Tlitittu. 

CaHo No. 

'I'ao/.i 

No. 

Area. 



Rcv(5riu(‘. 

or FuJoased. 

lie marks. 

iUR. 













1 

2 

;{ 

4 

5 

(5 

7 


8 


9 

10 

tl 







llK. a. 


Kh. a. 

p. 


• 

• 

0 

Mtthanatidu 

Gojolt; 

tf) r»7 

878 

73 24 

92 5 

3 

7ti 5 

0 

(Confirmed 

Act IX 

Bevende takes 




of ]9:{:t. 

to 







of 1847. 

effect from 





882 








1st April 

1034. 

7 

Ditto 

Hatuu 

fiH 1 ( f 

88:5 

1 1 7.» 

01 1 

0 

58 5 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto. 

8 

Kaliiulri 

Muiiikeliuk 

.^lOaiifi tut 

884 

;;ti2-oo 

749 2 

0 

089 13 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

DItUi. 




oi itm. 

ami 












885 








» 


MuluiiuiiKla 

Hiiliilipiir 

('•] tu (i;t 

8h0 

III :52 

81 10 

0 

75 1 

0 

Do. 

Du. 

Ditto. 



(.f 

t(» 













888 









J(J 

Dlllo 

NiH’holt' 

(>4 to (iti 



DnOMMMj 

iind(5r HounlV n^Kulution No, 

. 340 S. & 

S., dated the 




of 



loth January 1935. 



• 

« 

IJ 

KaUiidri 

Itatdu 

(‘•7 t(< 72 

802 

8(50 80 

U.'K'i;, .8 

0 

l,.340 1 

(» 

Don firmed 

Act TX 

H(5veuii(5 takes 




of 10.2:5. 

to 







of 1847. 

effect fr(»m 





808 








► Ist April 

1935. 

12 

MllhlLllillKlil 

Siitujnij 

74 in 7H 

*00! 

1 70 ' :58 

337 (5 

4 

249 2 

0 

(Jase Non. 

Do. 

Ditto. 



of ] 0:5:5 - 

:5I. 

to 

00:5 






74 and 7.5 
rol(;aBcd 
on njeoin- 
intmda* 
t.ioii and 
others 















eonfirimMl. 



i;{ 

Ditto 

lUtoIuliat 

7tt t<» 82 

5)04 

950 • 70 

2,118 0 

*2 

1,82:5 0 

0 

(lonfirmod 

Do. 

Ditto. 




of 

to 












:14. 

007 









M 

Ditto 

(ioniiistapui 

.s:5 lu 01 

008 

8(t:5 00 

2,310 0 

8 

1,010 2 

0 

t'ane No. 84 

Do. 

Ditto. 


<.f 10:5:1- 

to 






relenea^d 






:54. 

015 






on roeoin* 
menda- 
tiiMi and 
others 
confirmed. 



I4A 

Ditto 

i>ilto 

:5‘.» of 

ok; 

(57 • 30 

24 1 

0 

17 0 

0 

(.^)nfirmcd 

Do. 

He venue takes 

l}t:l4’:5.'>. 









effect from 





• 







Ist April 

1930. 


ir» 

Ititto 

Mui.la 

1 to 8 of 

017 

322 Cm 

718 1 

0 

4 (5 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto. 




i«.>:54-:5:». 

to 

024 










Ditto 

Nuwal»kuiij 

17 to 2:5 

92(; 

01 1 -90 

1,524 1 

0 

1,005 4 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto. 




(d itKD- 
:5r.. 

to 

0:.l2 









17 

Ditto 

1 

l'aiali»lt iia/.ai* 

0 to i<; 

of ItkM- 

0:54 

to 

IMS (50 

501 1 

0 

327 0 

0 

CaKe No. 14 
released 

Do. 

Dittf>. 




;5r.. 

040 






on ree»»m* 
menda* 
tion and 
others 

















eonflniied. 



18 

Kulindri 

Ditto 

24, 2:. 

iiiid 20 

942, 

041 

711- 10 

1,225 11 

0 

89:5 11 

0 

Ca.Hc N<». 20 
released 

Do. 

DitK;. 




of io:i4- 






and others 






:5.'i. 







confirmed. 



19 

GaiiK(5H 

Sibganj 

40 to 42 
of 19:l4> 

801 

8.5(5 74 

2,tM57 13 

0 ’ 

* 

1,447 tt 

0 

(tase Noh. 
41 and 42 

D<i. 

Ditto. 




fit). 







released 
and tJastr 





• 








No. 40 













(M)nflrined. 



20 






** 







21 

Mora-Maimiiau- 

Hariwlviiaiidrn- 

I2tt of 

04.5 

78 • 05 

221 2 

0 

155 0 

0 

.. 

Act IX 
of 1847. 

Revenue takes 
effect from 


<la. 

pui’. 

1934-3.'>. 








Ist April 

1030. 


22 

Ditto . . • 

Kliarba 

121 of 

941} 

87 02 

283 2 

0 

198 0 

0 


Do. 

Revenue takes 
effe<^ from 




1 933*34 . 






•( 



1st April 

1036. 

23 

Gang(5H 

Muiil#i'iiJ»k 

43 to 45 
of 1934- 
35. 

854 

27 01 

70 14 

0 

71 4 

» 

0 

Case Nos. 
43 and 45 
released 

D(». 

Ditto. 










on recom- 
menda- 
Goii and 
Case No. 

• 













44 con- 











.a 


firmed. 







-» 

• • 


— 

-jl 

— 
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Aceratien to rovonuo-troo ootatoo. 

District Malda. 


Serial 











No. 

of 

pfio- 

eeed- 

Name of river. 

Thana. 

Case No. 

Tauzi 

No. 

Area. 

Asaots. 

Revenue. 

(^)ntlrntod 
or released. 

Rroeced- 
1 ing under 
what law. 

Remarks. 

inga. 

1 










1 

*> 

8 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 

9 

in 

11 







Its. a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 




1 

Hobokarl Malta- 

Malda Gajole 

1 of 1984- 

90(1 

2:i8()5 

403 14 0 

242 0 0 

Coiillrmed 

Regula- 

Riiveniie takes 


iianda. 

Sf). 






tion II 

etfeet from 










of 1819. 

1st. April 

1988. 

o 

Robokarl (langes 

Maniki hak . . j 






Dropped 


1 tiara Oiheer’s 




(Gap lietween Revenue Survey mauzas Harehaudrapur and Chandpiir) 

recom- 






j 





mendation to 
drop, was 











acceptf^d by 
the Director 
of Land R<»- 











(Mtrds and tint 


« * 









hoard. 

8 

Robokarl Kalin- 

Katua 

2 of 1984- 

899 

4-88 

4 7 0 

4 4 0 

Conflriued 

Ri^giilu- 

Revenue takes 


dri. 


35. 






tion 11 

effect from 


‘ 








of 1819. 

1st April 

1985. 


List of rssumption procssdings of alluvial accrotiom. 

District Diruij'pur. 


Serial 

No. 

of 

pro- 

ceed- 

ings. 

Name (d rlvirr. 

Thaiiu. 

ROHUIUtRiou 
Case No. 

Tauzi 

No. 

Area. 

Assets. 

Rin'eiiue. 

Contirmed 
»)r released. 

CroeiMaling 
under what 
law. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

.5 

8 

7 

8 

9 

in 





s 


Rk. a. p. 

Rs. u. p. 



1 

Mahauanda 

rtahar 

1 to H of 
1934-85. 

*1242 

Li 

1249 

480.28 

1 

702 2 0 

510 0 0 

Couflrnie<l 

I'lidt'r seetion 
8 of Act IX 
of 1847. 


*TAiiKi Now. 1188 to 1198 woro originally ABHigncU lu the Diara after (’onHultiiiu the Collector, but thie fact wuis lost sight of lu his 

oificif! and these ijiiniber» were allotted to some other estates translerrefl to illnajpilr. Thi^ Colleetor had, thert^fore, ti> move the IWwird t(» 
allot the revised N»>s. 1242 to 1240 shown In column 5. 


Analysis of Rosumption Casos. 




Malda district. 

District Dinajpiir. 

Name of rivei’. 

t 

Total 

cases. 

under Act IX of 
1847. 

Under Regulation 11 
of 1819. 

Under Act IX of 
1847. 

s 



Confirmed. 

Released. 

Confirmed. 

Released. 

Confirmed. 

Released. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Mahauanda 

74 

58 

7 

J 


8 

. . 

Mara Mahauanda 

2 

2 ^ 





. • 

Kalindri 

22 

« 

20 

1 

1 


s 


Pagla 

12 

4 

8 





Ganges 

7 

i 2 

! 4 

« 


1 

• 


Total 

• 

117 

86 

20 

1 

2 

1 

8 

« 

' 
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Chapter IV — Financial results and 
conclusion. 

129. Financial analysis. — The incep- 
tion proposal was prepared several years 
before the operations commenced. By 
1928 when arrangements had been made 
to take up Malda, conditions had 
changed to some extent, and an entirely 
new factor — air survey methods- had 
been introduced. Air survey was the 
factor responsible for the greatest 
change in the inception proposals, but 
it is difficult to give a coherent account 
of its financial details, or to make an 
accurate estimate of the difference which 
would have resulted in the recovery 
rate, had the settlement been carried 
out by ordinary methods. Briefly, the 
Air Survey Company was given the 
contract at a flat rate per square* mile 
of producing photographs to ‘ the re- 
quired scale and within the required 
accuracy. After the initial failure, it 
became necessary to traverse A block by 
ordinary methods as it co\ild not at that 
time be predicted with certainty whe- 
ther air survey methods would even- 
tually prove successful. I'he Company 
meanwhile traversed an area of about 
100 square miles at its own cost; and 
later, when the revised system proved 
successful, it was adopted for B blocik. . 
These factors j)roduccd a gwd deal of 
financial confusion. I'he money which 
had been spent on air survey work in A 
l)lock was a loss, and it was eventually 
decided by Government to recover it 
from the landlords and tenants, but to 
spread the amount over the districts 
which were tcj be surveyed from the air 
— Malda. Rangpur and Dinajpur. 

Even including Malda’s share of this 
iihancial loss, the actual costs were 
lower than the estimated costs. This 


was due principally to the fact that the 
cadastral and bujharat rates were fixed 
at a high figure in the inception propo- 
sals, where as the actual expenditure 
was rather less than half of the estimat- 
ed rates. So far as cadastral ‘is 
concerned, there were two factors that 
minimised the cost: — firstly, the 
cost of survey in B bkxk was consider- 
ably decreased by the adoption of air 
survey methods; secondly, the incidence 
of plots per square mile tiirned out to 
l)e only 887. instead of 1,250 as had 
been estimated. The very muoh smaller 
incidence of plots meant that the cadas- 
tral stage of the operations including 
bujharat could be completed more "quick- 
ly, with a consequent saving of costs. 

The number of interests on Yhe other 
hand proved to be 270 to the square 
mile instead of 250 as had been estimsit- 
ed. In spite of this the erxst i-ate wks 
veiy much lower than the estimated 
rate. This was due to inflation of the 
estimated rate, and to the simplicity of 
the record, which rendered rapid pro- 
gress possible. 

The factors which increased actual 
costs over the estimated rates we»e the 
cost of supervision and traverse. The 
excess over the estimate for supervision 
is due to the fact that the kamlngos' 
j )a y had been increased si rice the incep- 
tion ])ro}X)sals were framed; but it is 
difficult to say why the cost of traverse 
should have been so much alxrve the 
estimate, unless it is btx’ause traverse, 
which was started late in the season, 
had to be I'ushed through and extra staff 
employed. 

The following two tables show the 
inception rales and the actual costs ; and 
the comparative figures for each branch 
of worl^»: — 


Details of work. 

1 

« 

Inception proposal. 

2 

Actual. 

3 

Remarks. 

4 

Area 

1,502 square miles 

1,604 square miles 

The difference is due to 

Plots 

1,250 y)er square mile . . 

887 per square mile . 

the inclusion of Bhut- 
ni diara, and the diara 
block of Dinajpur dis- 
trict. 

Interests 

250 per square mile 

270 per square mile » . . 

.... 

Cost rate 

IJs. 1-6 {)©r acre 

Rs. 1-4 per acre 


Total cost 

Ks. 18,00,886 

Rs. 17,64,786 

.... 

Recoverable cost . . 

Rs. 13,78,772 

Rs. 11,38,413 

Excluding loss from air 



survey ip A block 

j 


3 

■ ^ • 

Rs. 1,71,300. 
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Branch of work. 

Inception Actual 
proposal. 

1 

2 

3 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Air survey 

« 

•• 

100 

CadoHtral ^ . 

166 

80 

Khanapuri 

72 

51 

Initial recess 

23 

20 

Biijharat . ! 

111 

50 

Attestation 

79 

47 

Objection • 

12 

8 

Jaiich 

2f; 

13 

Statistiui 

1 

12 

2 

« 

1 6"' maps 

7' 

} ” 

'fopo ma|>s * 

3 

Final mcords 

63 

48 

C^jnpntalioi) and recovery 

27 

24 

Case work 

32 

18 

Diara and jamabandi 

10 

•• 

Supervision 

260 

310 

Capital 

* 


Ordinary 

50 

•• 

rreH.s 

17 

•• 

Current contingencies - 



Ordinary 

f*ress 

23] 

6 

1 

Forms and stationery -- 
Ordinary 

Press ' 

15 

20 J 


Binding of reiMirds 

13 

3-5 

DiitHd^oi- of Land Records’ control 

17 


Traverw survey 

96-85 

141-7 

Reproduction of maps HP 

30-5 

36-3 


The feeovery rate in A block worked 
out to slightly over Re. 1-3 acre; 
hut from the information available from 
B* block at that time, it was evident that 
(he ret'oveiy rate would be slightly 
higher in B block and it was therefore 
decided to adopt art all j-ound rate of 
Re. 1-4 for both blocks. This rate was 
convenient, as it simplified calculations 
for recovery of the landlords’ and ten- 
ants’ shares. It was less than tHb esti- 
mated rate and may be regarded as very 
satisfactoi'y, compared with the rates in 
other districts. Recovery* results were 
also very satisfactory. 'J’he e^xcess 
amount recovered was Rs. (52,804, and 
this is available towards the loss sus- 
tained in A block owing to the initial 
failure of air survey. ‘ 


A summary of financial results is 
given in the table below : — 

Bs. 

Total actual coat excluding receipts . • 1 7,64,786 

Deduct — the amount on account of the 
loss resulting from Air Survey in 


A block .. .. .. 1,71,300 

15,93,486 

Deduct — state share at i . . . . 3,98,371 

11,96,116 

Add — cost of boundary marks , , 9,223 

12,04,338 

Deduct — Cost of DJara and Jamabandi 
work .. .. .. 23,100 

Actual cost ret5overable from parties .. 11,81,238 

Total recovery already made . , 1 2,44,042 

Kkoosb recovery . . 62,804 


130. Summary of recommendations. 

— A Synopsis is given below of the 
various recommendations which have 
been fnade in this report. The first sec- 
tion contains recommendations connect- 
ed with the administration of the dis- 
trict : tlic second contains recommenda- 
tions connected with the law, and with 
settlement proceedings : — 

Hecommciulatiou. Pago. 

1. I’h© dovelopincnt of the silk industry by 

docontraiisation; the introduction of 
1 * 0 -reeling and twisting matjhinory in 
order to make Malda silk a commonual 
product; and the study of marketing 
facilities in order to enablt) it to compete 
with foreign products .. .. 22-3 

2. The examifiation and organisation of the 

lac industry, and the study of market- 
ing fac^ilitios . . . . 26-7 

3. The possibility of improving agri(jultui*e 

and the introduction of extra crops, 
particularly in the Harind area . . 31-2 

4. Restoration and archacologirjgl excava- 

tion in the area of Pandua, as moom« 
mended by Mr. Stapleton . . 61 

5. The retention of the Special Officer in tlie 

.Barind, No separate ^commendation 
is made regarding the cjuestJ)!! of vest- 
ing him with the powers of a miinsif, 
os that would depend on present condi- 
tions among the Santa! tenants . . 85 

1. The amendment* of soedion 75 is proposed 

in order to allow the Collector or Settle- 
ment Officer to take cognisance of the 
levy of abwabs . . 79 

2. It is proposGfl that there should be a legal 

bar to the credit of rent to arrears of 
any year, the rent of which is time- 
barred . . . . 81 

3. (3iaptor VII A, Bengal Tenancy Act, is 

defective iiiasmufdi as a C(ill€)ctor’8 
order for the grant of a usufruottiary 
mortgage cannot be en forced if a maha- 
jon insists on outright sale, In this 
respect ocrmponcy right of aboriginals 
are not protected . . . . 83-4 

4. Socjtion 51 of the Survey f4ct is dofetdivo- 

If notices issued imder section 9 are not 
complieti with, there is no legal means 
of enforcing them by ptmal aedion as 
section 51 does not include aecdion 9 . , 93 


♦Since amended. * 
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l3l . Merits of officers. — The conclud- 
ing task of selecting for commendation 
the names of gazetted officers and 
kanungos is a little invidious, and one 
which is not without difficulty, because 
at the successful conclusion of a district 
operation there is a natural tendency to 
Ijestow praise rather freely on the mem- 
liers of what is certainly in some res- 
jjects one of the hardest worked services 
under Government. I have endeavoured 
to curb this tendency, and to curtail the 
list by selecting those gazetted officers 
and kanungos whose work baa been in 
some res|)e(!t or other particularly meri- 
torious; and the omission r)f aivy name 
reflects no discredit whatever on any 
officer or kanungo. 

Mr. I’. 1). Martyii, i.c.s., was in 
charge of cadastral work in B . bloth 
during the season 1980 31, and success- 
fully held charge of the settlement dur- 
ing my absence on leave in 1931. I am 
greatly indebted to bpn for his valuable 
work. His unfailing energy and 
thoroughness, and the high standard of 
accuracy at which he aimed were in 
large measure res|)oiisible for the suc- 
cessful results of air survey methods. 

Mr. A. Hughes, i.c.s., held the attes- 
tation charge of B block during the 
sea,son 1931-32 until June, when he went * 
on leave. By that time the attestation 
programme had been brought to a suc- 
cessful (Conclusion, largely under the 
Charge Officer’s supervision, as I was 
at that time also engaged with cadas- 
tral work in the first block of Rangpui* 
Settlement. 

Mr. S. M. A^urshed, Deputy Collec- 
tor, held the attestation charge of A 
blcMjk. His work was charactcri.sed by 
keenness arid energy; the standard of 
outturn under his supervision was con- 
sistently high; and the progriimme was 
successrully conclnded with within the 
field season. 

Khan Sahib Nazir Hos.sain was in 
charge of a cadastral circle for the first 
year and acted throughout the rest of 
the operations as Headcpiarters Assist- 
ant Settlement Officer in which post he 
was always sound aiid dependable. He 
was also in charge of c'ertificate work, 
and prepared the ^amabandi reports of 
the first few estates which were taken 


Babu Hemanga Lai Das Gupta was 
a.ppointed as'Diara Officer. He ha/1 a • 


difficult task to perform for the reasons 
mentioned, in the report, and gieat 
credit is due to him for carrying out his 
[)rogramme successfully His thorough- 
ne.ss and wide knowledge of diara law 
were mo-st valuable. , 

Among the ga.zet.te<l offVers who were 
in (diarge of cadastral oi- attestation 
circles. I c^onsider that the w'ork of the 
following was particularly merito- 
rious: — * 

Babu Prafulla Chandi-a Mitra. 

Babu Nihar Chandra ChaUral)arttv. 

Babu Khitish Chandra Baiinan. 

Babu Sachindra Afoban Ouha. 

• 

Among the Case Work Officers I .select. 
Babu Satyendra Nath Das Gujita for 
commendation. • 

Coming to the Bevenue Officers and 
kanungos, I if draw attention to the 
specialiv good work of the following: 
Babu iSTalini ■ J*ro.sanna Gupta acted 
most successfully as Technical Adviser 
throughout the operations. He dis 
jilayed great enei'gy, and ability in or- 
ganising the dr.'iwing and milan khasra 
sections. His technical knowledge was 
of great value in solving the initial 
problems of survey which arose in con- 
nection with air survey. 

'I'he woik of the following Revenue 
Officers, both in attestation and final 
Janch, was particularly g(K)d : 

Maulvi Kazi Samiruddin. 

Babu llpendra Kishorc Afazumdar. 

Maulvi Kabbat Ali. 

1 should al-so like to draw attention to 
the go(Kl work done by the following 
Revenue Officers wdio successfully held 
charge of cadastral circles : — 

Maulvi Ghohim Mahaboob (’how- 
dhury. 

Maulvi Radaruddin Ahmed. 

It is a matter of great regret that. 
Maulvi Gholam, Mahaboob Chowdhury, 
one of the m®st able of Revemue Officers, 
died after the of)erations were con- 
cluded. 

The work of the following kanurtgos 
deserves special commendation. Though 
.there wene many other kanungos who 
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ilid really good work, T have confined 
the list to twelve:— 

Maulvi Ahdul Gani. 

Bahu Prafulla Kumar Gupta. 

Bahu Himangshu Kumar Adhikari. 

Bahu Ram Deb Gayen. 

Bahu Sudhir Chandra Bardhan. 

Bahu Hem Chandra Pathak. 

Bahu Chanchala Charan Guha 
Thakurta.' 

Bahu Surendra Kumar Sur. 

Bahu Kulada Kinkai- Ghosh. 

« 

Bahu Santosh Kumar Chakrabartty. 

Babu Kalipada Roy Chowdhury. 

Babu Rebati Mohan Guha Thakurta. 

I 

Next 1 wish to thank the officers who 
have assisted with the drafting of this 
report. The greater portion of it was 
written at Rangpur in 1934; but before 
it could be completed during the recess 
of that year I wa.s transferred as 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue; 


and thereafter as Collector at Midna- 
pore and Alipore it was impossible to 
And time to complete it. The Director 
of Land Records therefore directed that 
the diara section should he drafted hy 
Babu Hemanga Lai Das Gupta, and the 
remaining sections by Khan Sahib 
Nazir Hossain. I am indebted to the 
former for a thorough and able draft, 
which has only required some revision. 
I am also obliged to Khan Sahib Nazii‘ 
Hossain for his work on the other sec- 
tions, though his notes were not in the 
required form, and had to l)e entirely 
redrafted. His figures tot) were un- 
checked, and generally inaccurate, and 
it hfis cost enormmis time and labour to 
set them right. 

Finally I should like to exp loss rny 
indebtedness to Mr. H. E.. Stapletori, 
formerly Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, whose wide historical and archaeo- 
logical knowledge were of the greatest 
assistance in prepg.ring the section of 
the report on Gaur and Pandua. 



Statifties of Ttnaneias and Rents — Malda Sottlomont. 


Its 



17 































Total of Rajshahi 3 3-47 247 241-87 4,768 14,596 28 23,473 4 11 1 9 9 70,075 

Diara SetUem^ut 
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APPENDIX 


Malda 

Milan 


Serial 

No. 

« 

Area sown. 


Karnes of thanas. 

Bhadoi. 

Agliani. 

Rabl. 

Others, e.g., mango, 
plantain, 
guavas, etc. 

Total. 


1 

lA % 

2 


3 


4 


5 

6 




A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 


1 

kharba 

22,400 

41 

44,032 

17 

24,261 

62 

2,256 

88 

92,941 

08 


2 

Harisiiohandrapur 

23.460 

60 

45,538 

93 

33,560 

47 

1,909 

91 

104,459 

97 


3 

Malda 

12,839 

70 

14,870 

14 

10,276 

33 

2,412 

60 

39,928 

77 


4 

Qajole 

10,741 

22 

67,449 

71 

19,688 

04 

1,015 

00 

98,794 

57 


5 

• 

Oamangola 

,'>.062 

50 

28,009 

63 

2,059 

44 

208 

20 

35,329 

77 


6 

Habibpur . . 

11,832 

17 

39,943 

94 

14, .596 

83 

628 

43 

66,. 500 

37 


7 

Oomas|apur 

13,230 

08 

31,363 

17 

12,171 

07 

1,774 

40 

.58,544 

72 


8 

Kaliachak . . 

10,283 

38 

523 

27 

20,943 

98 

10,551 

58 

42,302 

21 


9 

Manlkchak . . 

12,090 

60 

49 

45 

16,541 

56 

902 

53 

29,584 

14 


<10 

Bholahat 

5,881 

03 

8,712 

73 

3,937 

87 

2,751 

27 

21 ,282 

90 


11 

HatAia 

30,668 

11 

10,803 

18 

36,782 

99 

4,529 

62 

82,(573 

90 


12 

NawabganJ 

4,621 

24 

17,703 

74 

7,068 


723 

88 

30,917 

55 


13 

iSJbganJ 

19,072 

56 

12,060 

91 

35,481 

51 

4.73J 

03 

71,936 

01 


14 

English Bazar 

15,508 

87 

3,357 

27 

21,733 

21 

15,971 

10 

56,570 

45 


15 

Nachole 

2,713 

60 

45,837 

20 

4,588 

78 

315 

01 

53,454 

58 



Total of DlHtrict 

Settlement 

1 199,782 

1 

12 

370,245 

44 

264,481 

39 

50,712 

0} 

885,220 

99 



Total of Rajsliahl Diara 
Settlement 

92,581 

21 

2.802 

22 

111,893 

62 

9,698 

77 

216,075 

82 



Serial 

No. 

i 


GuJturable area other than current fallow. 

Area not 

available for eultivation. 

t 

Names of thanas. 


Culturable Jungle. 

Other kindn. 

Total. 

House Hites. 

Water. 

1 

lA 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 




A. 

D. 

A. 


A. 

D. 

A. 

1). 

A. 

T). 

3 

Kharba 


702 

68 

2,783 

94 

9,092 

81 

2,031 

31 

4,834 

71 

2 

Harlshchandrapur 


.352 

63^ 

2,908 

34 

9,662 

63 

1,846 

45 

6,491 

7J 

3 

Malda 


3,364 

12 

1,989 

07 

9,152 

53 

612 

78 

5, ,586 

92 

e4 

Oalole 


2,400 

18 


12 

15,970 

69 

1,522 

. 73 

10,029 

59 

5 

Bamangola 


82 

66 


30 

3,823 

49 

728 

51 

2,222 

86 

6 

Habibpur 


3,902 

33 


97 

20,741 

77 

1,092 

14 

6,537 

75 

7 

Gtomastapur 


470 

09 


IM) 

13,141 

10 

1 ,305 

64 

6,608 

41 

8 

Kaliachak .. 


9 

48 

1,068 

79 

3,848 

00 

1,593 

21 

1,380 

14 

9 

Manlkcliak 


7 

90 

273 

37 

4,317 


373 

23 

11,314 

73 

10 

Bholahat . . 


40 

75 

1,015 

20 

2,698 

62 

626 

68 

6,091 

52 

11 

Katua 


248 

10 

2,812 

50 

9,661 

12 

1,573 

75 

1 ,643 

76 

12 

Nawabganj 


276 

86 

1^72 

40 

3,888 

64 

576 

60 

3,113 

87 

13 

Bibgani 


i78 

44 

1,932 

44 

8,527 

40 

2,047 

57 

3,725 

89 

14 

English Bazar 


479 

* 81 

2.699 

64 

7,539 

09 

1,401 

40 

5,570 

i 88 

16 

Nachole 


257 


3,342 

11 

8,182 

68 

880 

* 67 

4,364 

00 


Total of District 

Settletneit 

13,153 

13 

38,901 

00 

130,240 


18,212 

*67 

79,416 

73 


Total of Bajshahi Diara 


1 

anzA 

Tft 

9.7 900 

86 

6.607 

09 

^ 0.711 

02 
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II. 

Settlement. 

khatra. 


Area sown. 

Cull^irable area other than 
current fallow. 

Dofai-li. 

Nat. 

8 

tUirmit fallow. 

0 

01(1 fallow. 

10 

Groves not fruit bearing 
and bambouH. 

M 

A. 

1>. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

1). 



A. 

I). 

22,657 

76 

70,283 

32 

1,900 

15 

3,312 

88 

2,293 

41 

Ml, 608 

11 

72,761 

86 

1,752 

53 

5,023 

84 

1,377 

e 92 

4,254 

51 

35,674 

26 

2,292 

78 

3,147 

48 

661 

80 

8,628 

05 

90,156 

52 

5,480 

90 

4,408 

41 

1,615 

98 

425 

75 

34,004 

02 

339 

98 

1,332 

68 

604 

» 95 

4,400 

01 

62,009 

46 

3,815 

41 

11,349 

39 

688 

08 

6,627 

63 

51,917 

00 

3,428 

03 

9,270 

78 

905 

33 

8,072 

00 

34,230 

12 

1,428 

56 

1,596 

80 

1,172 

93 

11,280 

53 

18,294 

61 

• 866 

58 

3,842 

71 

193 

61 

2,034 

80 

10,248 

01 

605 

80 

1,230 

70 

411 

97 

27,326 

06 

55,347 

84 

1,993 

07 

5,511 

18 

1 ,089 

34 

4,751 

22 

26,166 

33 

870 

12 

1,513 

27 

421 

11 

21,407 

38 

r*0,52H 

1 63 

2,497 

24 

4,402 

57 

1,713 

95 

12,806 

68 

43,763 

77 

1,490 

84 

2,862 

25 

1,407 

38 

1,160 

08 

51,085 

50 

2,470 

34 

4,182 

58 

400 

50 

167,040 

65 

717,271 

34 

31,301 

33 

63,086 

52 

15,048 

42 

68,108 

73 

148,777 

00 

4,815 

05 

14,224 

22 

3,014 

33 


Aren not availjiMe for cultivation. 

nm 






• 

Other kinds. 

Total. 


Total urea, colunins 8 
and 19. 

Thatching grass. 

J 

7 

18 


20 

20A. 

A. 

1 

1). 

A, 

1). 

A. 

1). 

A. 

11. 

A. 

1>. 

2,861 

20 

9,727 

22 

20,729 

18 

91,012 

50 



3,380 

78 

n,7i8 

04 

23,134 

10 

05,895 

96 



2,619 

27 

8,818 

97 

20,264 

28 

» 55,938 

54 



3,764 

01 

15,316 

33 

36,773 

92 

126,930 

44 



1,390 

37 

' 4,341 

74 

8,505 

21 

43,409 

23 



3,887 

80 

11,517 

09 

36,074 

87 

98,084 

33 



2,237 

02 

10,051 

07 

26,620 

20 

78,637 

20 



1,537 

07 

4,511 

32 

9,787 

88 

44,018 

00 



579 

38 

12,267 

34 

17,451 

51 

35.740 

12 



1,183 

04 

7,901 

24 

11,266 

66 

30,513 

67 



6,999 

66 

10,217 

16 

21,871 

35 

77,219 

19 



1,165 

45 

4,855 

92 

9,609 

68 

35,776 

01 



1,090 

1 

56 

0,864 

02 

17,888 

06 

68,417 

20 



3,208 

80 

10,181 

08 

19,211 

01 

62,974 

* 78 



2,318 

35 

7,562 

92 

18,215 

04 

70,201 

> 

44 



38,223 

66 

, 135,852 

90 

297,403 

9 46 

10,14,674 

79 



58,392 

, 94 

74,801 

88 

106,817 

Ml 

^55,594 

1 ■ 

88 

5,017 

53 
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APPENDIX V. 


List of gantiad officon who worKod in Malda Sottlomont. 


« 

« 

Serial number and name. 

Record of employ- 
ment. 

Branch of work in which employed. 


From — 

To— 

1 


2 

3. 

SeMlermnt officvn*. 




1. Mr. M. 0. Carter, M.C., l.(-.S. 

« 

4-9.28 

2-ll-;}l 

2-4-31 

29-2-34 

^ Sett lomei » t Ofti i* . 

2. Mr. P. D. Martyn, I.C.S. 

3-431 

1-11-31 

Ditto . 

3. Mr. A. Hughes, I.C.S. . . 

10-11-31 

9-0-32 

Ditto. 

Df puiy ( ^olUiciorti. 




4. Maiilvi Saiyid Manzur Murslied 

i). Babu Sudhir Kumar Seu 

f>. Bai Sahib Hira Lai Sen 

J. 5-9-28 

1(5-1-31 

19-10-29 

9-10-30 
12-10-30 1 

ir)-7-30 

13-8-31 

5-7-30 

28-2-31 

17-1-31 

>(4uirge Oftiri'r. 

>(Wlastral Circle Oflieer. 

(3iarg(* 

Muthnf. 




7. Maulvi M(i. Serajid Islam 

19-2-29 

9-10-30 

19-7-30 

18-2-31 

^(•adaKtral (’ir(‘le Oliieer. 

' Sv h - iMp nty Colkcfnrs . 




S. Babu Ni liar (4i. Chakrahorty 

19- 10-29 

20- 10-30 

5-4-30 

10-3-31 

1 Ditto. 

9. Maulvi Nazir Hosain 

% 

« 

19-10-29 

9-10-30 

15-7-30 

3-10-34 

Cadastral ( ’irclo otfic’cr, Head-cpiar- 
Ums Assistant kSettlemont Ofli(5er, 
Case Work (Uheer. Power under 
scc;tion 1 15B. Bengal 4 enancy 

Act, Assistant Settlement (Mi- 
cer in charge from Ist March 
► 1934 to 3Uth October 1934. 

Powers of Settlement- Officer 

under the Bengal Tenancy Act . 
Power of Collector under Bengal 
Land Revenue Settlement Regu- 
lations and under Act IX of 
1897. 

10. Babu Mohendra Nath (Jhoudhiiri . . 

19-10-29 
9-10-30 
* 3-2-32 

17-6-30 * 
28-2-31 
5-6-32 

(Cadastral Circde Officer. 

1 J . Ba bu Sachindra McUiaii (hiha * 

19-10-29 

9-10-30 

27-10-31 

t 

8-7-30 ' 

15- 6-31 

16- 7-32 

1* Ditto. 

12. Babu Manfnatha Nath Roy 

19-10-29 

26-3-30 

Ditto. 

‘ C' 
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Serial number and name. 

Record of employ- 
’ ment. j 

Branch of work in which employed. 


1 

From — 

<2 

To 


13. 

Babu Pralulla ( 'll. Mitra 

19-10-29 

9-10-30 

15-3-35 

1-7-30 

1-9-32 

30-9-35 

> (Cadastral Cirtde Oftieei ami (’ase 

J Work Otfiedr. 

Attestation and Objcu-tion Olbecu'. 

14. 

Babu Kshitish Ch. Ihirman 


15-0-31 

Ditto. ■* 

15. 

Babu Pravat Chandra (diatterjee . . 

9-10-30 

27-3-31 

J Jit to. 

H). 

Babu Prafiilla Kumar Mukherjee . . 

9-10-30 

18-1-31 

Casf^ work Officer. Ppw(‘r uAder sec- 

17. 

Babu Heman^a Lai Das Gupta 

1-8-32 

1 

23-3-30 

tion 115B. Bengal Tenancy Act. 
Diara and tlamab^ndi (Ifficer. 
Assistant Settlement Offi(^(*r in 
charge from 1st November 1934 to 
23rd March 1930. Powers of Sett le- 
nitmt Officer under the Behgal 
Ttuiancy Act and power of Collefdor 
' under the Bengal Land Hevcuiue 
Settlement Regulations and under 
i Act IX of 1847. Wound up the 
operation. 

18. 

Maulvi Sakmddin .\hinad 

9-10-30 

15-0-31 

(.-adastral Circde Officer. 

19. 

Ba bu Satyendra Nath Das Gupta . . 

5-10-33 

14-8-36 

( •ase Work Offi(M>r. 

2b. 

Babu Puriiendu Nath Guha 

2-1-34 

4-3-35 

Ditto. 

21. 

Babu Hatindra ('handra Basu 

14-4-34 

29-10-34 

Ditto. 


Kanungos. 

1. Babu Sanlosli Kumar Chatterjee. 

im8-29. 

1. Babn Aalini Ib’asamia Gupta, 
TcM-linicMil A(lvist*r. 

‘J. Babu Ivetlar Nath Maity. 

'i. Babu Ham Dob (xyan. 

■I. ihibu IVraiuJla Kumar Gupta. 

Maulvi Abdul (Tuui. 

1. Babu Naliiii I’lasaiiiia (Jupta, Techiii- 
lal Adviser. 

2 . Ba1)u Ham l)el> Gyan. 
d. Maulvi Abdul Gani. 

I. Babu Ibafulla K immr Gupta. 

5. Babu Bifsuiila Kumar Sen. 
b. Babu ( diaiicluila Charau Guhu 
Thakuria. 

7. Babu Hira Lttl BancM-jee. 


8. liabu Kishori Mohan Chntterjee. 

9. Babu. Jaduuath Gan<^uly. 

HI. Babu Jo^endia Nath Son. 

II. Maulvi Abu Nazaiu Saidvublia. 

Maulvi A. V. Basirul ITuq Chn\v<lhuiy. 
Id. Maulvi Muliammad Sadat Ali. 

M. Maulvi Mauirmldiii Khan. 

Id. Maulvi AlVailal Flaqiie. 

lb. Babu Mahendra Naiain Sarkar. 

17. Maulvi ^[ubammad Ismail. 

IS. Balm Suiesh (’^liandra Bhartaohw rjee. 
19. Maulvi Samsul Tlosain. 

‘Jb. Maulvi Abdul Aziz Akha:i. 

21. Babu Hravas (Miaiidra (duiltorjee 

22. Babu Naiendra Nath Sen Gupta. 

2d. Babu Naiendra Nath Sinf;‘ha. 

2-4. Babu Suiesfi Gluindra Das Gupta. 

2d. Maulvi Kaz(‘m Ali. 

2b. Babu Kalipada Rai (Umudliury. 

27. Babu dojneswar Majumdar. 

28. Babu Nalini Mohan Ghakraliorty. 

29. Babu Maiiindra Mohan Das. 

•111. Babu Sureiidra Naih Bafierjee. 
dl. Babu Kaniala Kanta Batabyal. 
d2. Babu Beni Chandra Pathak. 

dd. Babq Satitosh Kumar Chakraborty. 
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84. Babu Birondra Naib (hiha. 

85. Babu Hira Lai Baiierjea, 

86. Babu Santosli Kumar MuldiarjcM*. 

87. Babu Muni Mohan Mukharj('e. 

88. Babu Surendra Kuiiiar Sur. 

89. Babu Hriday Bhusaii 

40. Babu Sudhir (Jliaiidia Bai<]lmu. 

41. Maulvi Babmat THlah. 

42. Babu Dinesh Chamlia Sea (lupla. 

4 ‘ 4 . Babu Moliini Mohan Datla. 

44. Babu Hiiuansu Kumar Adhikary. 

45. Babu Debendra Kail) (fun^uiy. 

46. Babu Saraju Jiul Basu. 

47. Babu Sauribilas Mukherjee. 

48. Maulvi Anisur Rahman. 

49. Babu Jaiiiidra Mohan Majumdar. 

50. Babu^ Bisnuijada (Iba I It i jee. 

51. Babu flof^endia ^atli Mallik. 

52. Babu Kulada Kinkai- (iliosh. 

58. Babu Bevati Mohan (Juba 'riiakuria. 

54. JJubu Bramallia Nath Adhik-iry. 

55. Maulvi«M uhaniniad Bulinl vmln. 

56. Maulvi Samsuddin Ah hum]. 

57. Maulvi Asrai Ali. 

58. Babu Hrishikesh Majuiudar. 

59. Maulvi (rolam Maliboob (iioudluni. 
(10. Babu Surendra Nidh Basu. 

of. Babu Lmesh (Oiaudra (diakraborty. 
62. Maulvi Sadudar Rahman. 


1. Babu Nalini Brawinna (lupta, Teehni* 

al Adviser. 

2. Babu fladu Natli (Tunpaily. 

8. Maulvi Abdul (ihahar. 

4. Maulvi Kubbat Ali. 

5 . M a u 1 v i Ba d a i u dd in A 1 1 m ed . 

(i. .Maulvi Elah .\(‘waj Kliaji. 

7. Maulvi Abu Nazem Saiduddin. 

8. Maulvi Tatdmddiii Ahmed. 

9. Maulvi (rolam Mahl)oob ( ■houdliurv . 

10. Maulvi Abdul (rani. 

11. Maulvi Md. Sadat Ali, 

12. Maulvi Kazem Ali. 

18, Balm Suresh Ehaudrii Sen. 

14. Babu Mritunjoy ukliai j(‘e. 

15. Babu Biiioy lOiusari S(mi. 

16. Babu Ja^-adish (Jhandia Bhattaebarjee 

17. Babu Hrishikesh Maznmdai. 

18. Babu dof^endra Nalii Smi. 

19. Ihibu Basanta Kumar Sen. 

20. Babu Bravas (dnindra (dialler jet**, 

21. Babu Nareudra Nath Sen (iupt;« 

22. Balm Nanmdra Nalh Sin^li. 

28ji Babu Suresh (Miandia Das (lupla. 

24. Babu Surendra Nath Basu. 

25. Babu Kalipada Bai ( dioiidhurv . 

2(>. Babu dojncswar Mazunnla]-. 

27. Babu Nalini Molian ( diaki aboi U . 

28. Babu Moliini Mohan Das. 

29. Babu vSurendra Natli Hanerjee. 

'lO. Balm Kaniala Kania Batabyal. 

81. Babu Sanlosh Kumar (diakraborty. 

82. Babu Birendra Nath Duha. 

•k‘>. Babu lliira Lai Banerj«‘e. ^ 

84. Babu Einesh (diandia (diakraburly. 

85. Babu Chandra Nath ( diaklabmly. 

8(*. Maulvi Afzalal Hatim*. 

87. Maulvi Alnneduddin Shah. * 

88. Babu Prafulla Kumar (rupla. 

89. Babu Mf^heiidra Naiayon Sirkar. 

40. Babu Santosh Kumar Mukberme. 

•41. Babu Moni Mohan Mukherjee., 


42. Babu Surendra Kumar Sur. 

48. Babu Pram at ha Nalh Adhikary. 

44 . Babu Hriday Bhiisan Mukherjee. 

45. Babu Kishori Mohan Chat ter jee. 

4(i. Maulvi Sadudur Rahman. 

47. Balm Sudhir Chandra Ba rd ha n. 

48. Maulvi Ralimat Ullah. 

49. Balm Dinesh (diandia Sen (iiipta. 

50. Babu Moliini Median Duttii. 

51. Maulvi Md. Ruhul Amin. 

52. Babu Hinuinsu Kiima]' Adhikary. 

58. Babu Suresh (diaiidra Bhaltaeherjee. 

54 . Maulvi Samsuddin Ahmed. 

55. Balm Ihdumdra Nath (lan^uly. 

5(). Babu Saraju lal Bose. 

57. Babu Souribilas Mukher.p‘e. 

58. Babu Jaliudra Kumar Na^. 

59. Maulvi Anisur Rahman. 

t)(). Balm datindra Mohan Majumdar. 

()l. Balm Bisnupada (Hiatterjee. 

(i2. Maulvi Asraf Ali. 

()'>. Maulvi Sanisnl Hosain. 

til. Balm do^endra Natli Mallik. 

ti5. Balm Kulada Kinkai* (lliosli. 

tit). Balm Uebali Mohan (xuha Ehakurta. 

67. Maulvi Samiruddin Kazi. 

ti8. Maulvi A. E. Basirul Huq Choudhury 

(>9. Bahu Santosh Kumar Bhaltaeherjee. 

70. Bahu Surendra Nath Das (Inpta. 

71. Bahu lialit Kumar Basu. 

mu^2. 

1. Babu Halil Kumar Bose. 

2. Balm dadu Nath Canf^uly. 

8. Maulvi Samiruddin Kazi. 

4. Maulvi Abdul (Ihatt'ar. 

5. Bahu Ependra Kisliore Mazumdar. 

6. Maulvi Elah Newaj Khan. 

* 7. Balm elo^vndra Nath Sen. 

8. Balm Suiesli (/handra Scm. 

9. Maulvi Tayelmddin Ahmed. 

It). Balm Surendra Nath Bamojt^e. 

11. Maulvi Kubhat Ali. 

12. Babu Nalini Prasanna (lupla, 'r(‘thni 
<*al A<lviHer. 

I'J. Babu Basanta Kumar Sen. 

14. Babu Sarajulal Basu. 

15. Babu Prafulla Kumar (iu])ta. 

16. Babu Pravas Chandi a (’hatlerjee. 

17. Babu Santosh Kumar (iliakraboi (y. 

18. .Maulvi Rail mat Ullab. 

19. Babu Sudhir (diandra Bardhan. 

20. Balm Reliati Mohan (luha IMiakurta. 

21. Bahu Suresh (diandra Bhatlaeherjee. 

22. Balm .Moni Mohan Mukluojee. 

28. Bahu Sanlosh Kumar M nl<bei je(‘. 

24. Balm do^eridra Natlf Mallik. 

25. Balm Suresh Chandra Das (lupta. 

2(i. Balm llrisliikesli Majumdar. 

27. Babu vSurendra Kumar Sur. 

28. Bahu Narendra Nath Sin;.'*li. 

29. Babu Hara Lal Banerjee. 

80. Babu datindrn Molian Majuindar. 

'H. Balm Bisnupada Cihatterjee. 

.{2. Maulvi Badaruddin Abiiied. 

28. Babii Kishori Mohan (8yitt(*rjee. 

2)4. Babu Kalipada Rai ( 'houdbur) . 

85. Babu Birendra Nath Cluba. 

86. Babu Kauuila Kauja Batabyal, 

87. Balm dagradisb Chandra Bbattaehei jet- 


I • L ,Babu Jatindra Mohan Chatterjee. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


(a) List of important notifications. 


MALDA. 

1. (a) Notification No. 13090 L.R., dated the 13th August 

1927 (under Act V of 1875). 

(6) Notification No. 14453L.R., dated the 7th December 
1929 (under Act V of 1875), 

(c) Notification No. 11153 Jur., dated the 22nd August 
1929, and No. 202fiTR., dated the 22nd October 
1931 (under Act V of 1875). 

2. (a) Notification No. 16035L.R., dated the 24th August 

1928 (under Act VITT of 1885). 

(b) Notification No. 14454L.R., dated the 7th December 

1931 (under Act VIII of 1885). 

(c) Notification No. 11154Jur., dated the 22nd August 

1929, and No. 2027L.R., dated the 22nd October 
1931 (under Act VIII of 1885). 

3. (a) Notification No. 10520L.R., dated the 12th October 

1915, and No. 3855L.R., dated the 15th April 1920 
(under Act IX of 1847). 

4. Diara completion notifitnition No. 15751L.R., dated the 

23rd September 1935, and No. 21L.R., dated the 
2nd January 193(5 (under Act IX of 1847). 

5. Notification No. 11145Jur., dated the 22nd August 1929, 

andNo. 2025T. R., dated the 22nd October 1931. 


Declaring the area of the district to de 
surveyed. 

Declaring the area of Mahananda strip to 
be' surveyed. 

Declaring the art^a of Bhutni Diara to be 
surveyed. 


Authoiising the j)reparation of the record- 
of -rights of th(i district. 

Authorising the preparation of the record- 
of -rights of Mahananda Hver strip. 

Authorising the preparation of the record* 
of-rights of the Bhutni Diara area. 


Ordering a survey to be made on the banks 
and the beds of the rivers in the district. 


(\)mpleting the diara survey of the district. 


Inclusion of the Bhutni Diara area in the 
district of Malda from the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa. 


(b) Apportionment Order. 

Malda. — No. 943T.R., dated the 29th 
October 1932, and No. 4148D.R., dated the 
27th March 1933. — Under section 114 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885 (Act VIII of 
1885), the Governor in Council has deter- 
mined that in ^lic^e-stations Bamangola, 
Gajole, Mai da , Kh arbu , Harischandrapur, 
Ilahibi^ur, Bliolahal, Nawabgaii.i, Gomasta- 
pur, Nachole, Ilatua, Manikchak, Sibganj, 
Kaliachak and English Bazar in the district 
of Malda, where the preparation of record -of- 
rights has been undertaken under notification 
No. 1603e5I>.R., dated the 24lh August 1928, 
the landlords’ and tenants’ share of cost for 
the survey and the preparation of reeord-of- 
rights, including the estimated cost of maiii- 
tenaiK^e of boundary marks for a period of 
fifteen years, shall be apportioned and 
recovered as specified 1m>Iow : — 

(1) The rate of Re. 1-4 shall be levied per 
acre, of which thft raiyats including persons 
holding non-agricultiiral tenaiicieS shall pay 
8 annas per acre and their landlords of all 
grades together 12 aiinh's per acre. 

Common lands as rivers, roads, khals, 
burning ghats, etc., shall be excluded from 
assessment, but not ^ tanks even if used for 
irrigation. 


(2) Lundhji'ds shall ])ay the raiyats’ share 
for lands in llieir khas possession and raiyats 
shall pay tlH‘ full raiyiHi rate tor lands 
covt*red l)> ibeir holdings. 

(3) Rent-fret' holders, whelluu’ of the 
degree of raiyats, or ttuuire-holders, shall pay 
the whole of the landlords’ share for their 
lands. 

(4) As l)etween the difi’erent grades of land- 
lords, the landlords’ share shall be appor- 
tioned thus; — 

(a) Petmanent tenure-holders, wliose rent 

or rate of rent is fixed in perpetuity, 
shall pay their own share of the cost 
and that of the landlords superior to 
them. 

(b) Other j)eriiianent ieuure-holders and 

temporary tenure-holders, whose 
lease has over fifteen years to run, 
shall pay three-fourths of tlie land- 
lords’ share and their landlords sliall 
pay the nunaiiiing one-fourth. 

(jr) Temporary tenure-holders, whose 
lease has fifteen years to run, shall 
pay fifteen-sixteenths of the share 
they would pay in accbrdaiice with 

(5) above, if they were. ])ermanent 
tenure-holders, and if less tlmn fifteen 
years, proportionately according to 
the num.l>er of years of ihc lease to 
ruif. 


19 
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(d) Temporary tenure-holders, who do not 
hold on a lease or tor a fixed term, 
shall pay half of the landlords’ 
share. 

E^rplmiafioti . — The oalculation shall be 
made from the lowest Rrade of landlords 
immediately alnWe the raiyais. The period 
for which the lease of the tenun» or under- 
tenure is to run, is to be reckoned in each <*ase 
from ihe close of the aj^doAiltural year in 
which the record is finally published. 

I* 

(5) (a) TTnder-raiyats haviiij^ a rip:ht of 
occupancy or protected by section 48C (e) (/) 
(1) and (2), shall pay at ihe rate of 4 annas 
for a tena^ncy or part of a tenancy recorded in 
one village. 


(ft) Other under-raiyats shall be exempted 
from assessment. 

(6) The calculation shall be made — 

{a) to the nearest anna; 

(ft) areas less than one acre shall be charg- 
ed for as one acre; 

(c) for broken areas over one acre, there 
shall be no charge for the Iwokeii 
portion, if less than half an acre; 
but if the broken portion be half an 
a(*re or upwards, it shall Iw iakeii as 
a full acre ; and 

id) the minimum charge for any tenamw 
or part of a tenancy recorded in one 
village shall be 4 annas only. 


APPENDIX VII. 

(a) List of Qovornmont and tomporarily-tottlod private ottatet under teltlement of land rovonuo, 

Govornmont Eetatoe. 


Serial 

No. 

Estate 

No. 

New 

area. 

New 

revenue. 

Period. 

Nature of settlement. 



A. 

D. 

Rs 

a. 

p. 



1 

487 

20 

55 

23 

0 

0 

1 5 years from 1 -4- 1 932 

Panning. 

2 

270 

15 

91 

29 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Do. 

3 

489 

57 

37 

71 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Khas or direct manage- 









mexit. 

4 

482 

60 

96 

83 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Farming. 

5- 

473 

41 

54 

63 

11 

0 

1 year from 1-4-1933 

Do. 

6 

484 

35 

12 

79 

12 

0 

Ditto 

Do. 

7 

485 

73 

21 

142 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Do. 

8 

693 

110 

39 

248 

11 

0 

Ditto 

Khas. 

0 

616 

95 

13 

288 

4 

0 

Ditto 

Do. 

10 

272 

196 

4.0 

374 

2 

0 

Ditto 

D®. 

11 

88 

387 

37 

607 

3 

0 

Ditto 

Do. 

12 

613 

125 

52 

164 

10 

0 

Ditto 

Do. 

13i 

41 

330 

30 

658 

2 

0 

Ditto 

Do. 

14 

823 

819 

74 

1*977 

11 

0 

Permanent tenure with 

Regular settlement. 





• 



variable rent. 

1 


35 

37 

55 

77 

8 

0 

15 years from 1-4-1933 

Khas. 

. 

16 

825 

151 

51 

4,174 

9 

0 

Ditto 

Do, 

17 

278 

594 

87 

1,251 

14 

0 

15 years from 1-4-1934 

Do. 


Toiiipor^ly«4ottlod private titatee. 


1 

647 

34 

42» 

94 

0 

0 

15 years from 1-4-1933. 

Proprietary. 

2 

561 

30 

16 

. 53 

0 

0 

Ditto * . . 

* Do. 

.7 

765 

97 

47 

‘ 113 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Do. 

4 

788 

230 

79 

293 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Do. 

Qr 

. 646 

87 

02 

198 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Do. 

6 

946 

78 

66 

.^165 

0 

0 

Ditto 

t 

U 

Do. 

« 
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APPENDIX VII— eonM. 

(b) List of Oevtrnmmt and tomporarily-satlM privala attalM not undor oottlomont ot land rovonuo, 

Qovornmont ottatot. 


Serial 

No. 

Tauzi. 

No. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Date of expiry of 
Hettlement. 

^Remarks. 



A. 

D. 

Rs. a. p. 



1 

496 

482 

45 

792 3 0 

3l8t March 1937. 


2 

607 

1 

17 

4 4 0 

Ditto. 


3 

687 

3 

00 

3 9 6 

Ditto. 


4 

828 

211 

73 

798 5 9 

Ditto. 


5 

186 

7 

41 

95 3 0 

Ditto. 


6 

96 

180 

14 

2,375 2 3 

31st March 1938. 


7 

650 

37 

64 

95 7 0 

3l8t March 1940. 


8 

541 

7,010 

62 

9,766 13 10 

31st March 1941. 


9 

952 

59 

38 

134 10 0 

31 St March 1942. 


10 

472 

1,359 

38 

2,771 8 0 

Ditto. 


11 

' 4BII 

2 


11 4 0 

31st March 1937. 


12 

557 


91 I 

7,304 0 0 

.... 

Government * fishery 




i 



estates. 

13 

74 

127 

50 



Without demand. 

14 

311 


98 



Ditto. % 

15 

632 


. . 



Missing estate. 

16 

654 

3 

00 


.... 

Untraced. 

17 

668 

5 J 

00 


.... 

Ditto. 


Tomporarily-sottlod private ottatet. 


1 

708 

5,297 

26 

1,137 

0 

0 

3l8t March 1937 

Proprietary settlement. 

2 

709 

2 

68 

2 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

3 

711 

176 

65 

376 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

4 

713 

62 

71 

140 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

5 

714 

150 

42 

226 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

6 

715 

26 

57 

52 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

7 

716 

14 

60 

46 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

8 

717 

45 

47 

139 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

9 

718 

63 

27 

182 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

10 

719 

46 

49 

77 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

11 

720 

’ 55 

81 

147 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

12 

721 

96 

43 

173 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

13 

722 

118 

29 

195 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

14 

723 

229 

58 

474 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

15 

736 > 

2 

22 

2 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

16 

739 

190 

56 

253 

0 

0 

Ditt/O 

Ditto. 

17 

757 

64 

87 

127 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

18 

759 

99 

37 

232 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

19 

750 

22 

12 

45 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

20 

762 

18 

92 

44 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

21 

744 

11 

63 

17 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. > 

22 

747 

187 

84 

301 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. " 

23 

754 

71 

65 

72 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

24 

771 

75 

12 

144 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

26 

725 

21 

01 

32 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

26 

726 

301 

43 

358 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

27 

727 

96 

63 

119 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

28 

728 

38 

12 

19 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

29 

730 

59 

83 

106 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

30 

731 

10 

20 

11 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

31 

732' 

29 

61 

43 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

32 

733 

19 

34 

* 21 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

33 

734 

67 

09 

105 

0 

0 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto. 

34 

735 

718 

96 

1,458 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

35 

737 

50 

16 

53 

0 

0 

Ditto * . . 

Ditto. 

36 

7^ 

,207 

21 

430 

0 

0 

, Ditto 

Ditto. 

37 

762 

447 

02 

469 

0 

0 

Ditto . . : 

Ditto., 

38 

826 

• 

1,071 

19 

1,699 

0 

0 

Ditto 

. t - 1 — . ■' 

Ditto. 
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APP END IX— VI l—coruM. 


Serial 

No. 

Tauzi No. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Date of expiry of 
settlement. 

Remarks. 



A. 

D. 

Rh. a. 

P- 




102 

900 

238 

05 

242 0 

0 

31st March 1951 


Proprietary settlement. 

103 

820 

34 

81 

39 8 

1 

8th August 1953 


Ditto. 

104 

888 

12 

70 

5 1 

0 

3l8t Martjh 1939 


Managed by Government. 

105 

830 

17 

60 

29 10 

0 

3 1 st March 1 944 


Ditto. 

106 

831 

9 

39 

43 12 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

107 

834 

133 

79 

190 13 

8 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

108 

836 

10 

29 

19 2 

3 

Ditto 

• • 

Ditto. 

109 

837 

6 

66 

12 1 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

110 

838 

11 

93 

29 1 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. ^ 

111 

m) 

8 

28 

14 2 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

112 

883 

46 

53 

61 1 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

113 

884 

55 

02 

107 4 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. , 

114 

885 

306 

98 

614 11 

0 

Ditto 


Ditt€». 

115 

878 

10 

10 

13 1 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

116 

879 

10 

32 

16 10 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. » 

117 

887 

68 

53 

73 9 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

118 

892 

248 

21 

2V1 0 

0 

.‘Dst March 194r> 


Ditto. 

119 

893 

103 

27 

243 3 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

120 

895 

8 

23 

18 13 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

121 

896 

57 

09 

96 5 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

122 

897 

34 

94 

121 8 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

123 

898 

:{v»« 

39 

595 4 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

124 

847 

7 

46 

28 7 

4 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

125 

849 

2 

74 

5 12 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

126 

904 

274 

78 

770 3 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

127 

907 

74 

22 

177 12 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

128 

911 

59 

84 

71 3 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto, 

129 

912 

14 

18 

55 12 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

130 

899 

4 

68 

4 7 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

131 

901 

33 

66 

49 6 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

132 

851 

4 

10 

3 15 

0 

31 St March 1946 


Ditto. 

133 

852 

4 

47 

7 10 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

134 

853 

3 

()6 

2 12 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto^. 

135 

854 

27 

61 

74 10 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

136 

935 

26 

33 

38 15 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

137 

841 

10 

87 

22 15 

6 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

138 

919 

234 

00 

393 1 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

139 

921 

3 

82 

23 5 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

140 

924 

5 

07 

17 8 

3 

Ditto 

. . 

Ditto. 

141 

932 

53 

14 

125 15 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

142 

942 

105 

39 

224 13 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

143 

772 

193 

00 



3 1 St March 1937 


Without demand. 

144 

738 

791 

31 



Ditto 


.Ditto. 

145 

886 

30 

09 



31st March 1939 


Ditto. 

146 

903 

14 

60 



3 1 st March 1 940 


Ditto. 


APPENDIX VIII. 

List of now diara ostatas. 

See Chapter IJI, Part II of the Report. 
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APPINDIX IX. 


(a) tilt «t toraign tauzit having lands in Malda. 


District Dinajpur, 


SeHal 

No. 

Taiui 

No. 

1 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Serial 

No. 

Tauzi 

No. 

Area. 

Revenue. 



li. 

D. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 



A. 

n. 

Rs. 

a. 


1 

4 

158 

96 

2,380 

8 

0 








2 

39 

937 

80 

3»706 

11 

8 

16 

195 

144 

24 

335 

0 

3 

3 

44 

352 

18 I 

2,186 

10 

8 

17 

236 

81 

40 

7,317 

2 

1 

4* 

^ i 54 

27 

12 

26.223 

8 

0 

18 

237 

3,531 

92 

4,660 

8 

1 

5 

iie ^ 

11 

79 

18,001 

12 

5 

19 

338 

3,392 

38 

3,028 

6 

10 

6 

59 

15 

52 

4,625 

4 

11 

20 

358 

104 

90 

57S 

8 

0 

7 

63 1 

2 

96 

7,647 

0 

9 

21 

366 

1 

67 

314 

8 

7 

8 

. 85 

240 

63 

8,879 

2 

0 

22 

367 

5 

43 

393 

2 

9 

9 

^ 86 

284 

45 

8,879 

2 

0 

23 

392 

10 

62 

2,538 

0 

10 

H) 

1*7 

79 

86 

2,538 

0 

10 

24 

393 

220 

39 

296 

13 

3 

U 

158 

3.049 

52 

4,260 

1 

9 

25 

425 

3,098 

48 

4,260 

1 

9 

12 

.160 

117 

33 

296 

13 

] 

26 

455 

1,846 

79 

34,383 

13 

0 

13 

184 

1,952 

27 

5,191 

10 

11 

27 

471 

611 

52 

729 

15 

4 

14 

191 

280 

33 

2,911 

14 

6 

28 

t 472 

94 

25 

2,189 

13 

9 

15 

194 

3.105 

50 

5,044 

13 

6 

29 

910 

1,882 


1.817 

0 

11 


District Pumea. 


1 

22 

8,226 

77 

41,093 

14 

0 

10 

729 

80 

59 

125 

3 

10 

2 

23 

628 

76 

11,381 

8 

1 

11 

893 

30 

30 

7 

1 

0 

3 

38 

14,349 

99 

19,913 

7 

0 

12 

1,035 

32 

20 

56 

0 

0 

4 

41 

993 

06 

4,840 

3 

11 

13 

1,046 

3 

03 

19 

3 

3 

5 

42 

14,281 

57 

5,730 

14 

8 

14 

1,221 

2,107 

23 

1,710 

0 

0 

6 

52 

523 


6,553 

n 

7 

15 

1,261 

3,099 

83 

11,381 

8 

1 

7 

62 

128 

60 

49 

14 

11 

16 

1,262 

849 

60 

5,173 

6 

8 

8 

65 

565 

78 

13,301 

3 

0 

17 

1,264 

570 

87 

8,277 

7 

3 

9 

611 

77 1 

10 

69 

6 

9 

18 

1,937 

12,510 

•39 

23,581 

5 

0 


District liajshahi. 


1 

1 

151 

96 

30,595 

12 

0 

30 

2202 

798 

33 

10,656 

13 

0 

2 

2 

458 

07 

65,396 

9 

0 

40 

2203 

2,142 

91 

16,030 

2 

0 

3 

' 3 

55 

20 

3.524 

0 

0 

41 

2360 

87 

33 

i,5ia 

11 

0 

4 

4 

55 

06 

3,524 

0 

0 

42 

2361 

87 

• 30 

1,513 

11 

0 

5 

6 

67 1 


10,428 

13 

0 

43 

2362 

86 

91 

1,513 

n 

0 

6 

7 

67 


10,418 

15 

0 

44 

2377 

44 

41 

212 

13 

0 

7 

8 

46 1 

94 

10,412 

10 

0 

45 

2690 

379 

27 

4,174 

8 

2 

8 

® 1 

48 1 

33 

10,415 

9 

0 

46 

2591 

379 

66 

4,174 

8 

2 

9 

182 

277 

67 

3,531 

15 

0 

47 

2592 

368 

%>!<> 

4,174 

8 

2 

10 

288 

325 

43 

2,089 

7 

0 

48 

2593 

331 

55 

3,506 

9 

0 

11 

291 

191 

48 

1,001 

2 

0 

49 

2606 

J.423 

91 

7,459 

13 

0 

12 

2»4 

29 

73 

1,044 

12 

0 

50 

2607 

183 

75 

2,131 

6 

0 

13 

297 

41 

38 

482 

7 

0 

51 

2608 

121 

89 

1.420 

10 

0 

14 

298 1 

5 

38 

8.160 

8 

0 

52 

2609 

1 

17 

1,387 

14 

0 

15 

299 

1,852 

79 

8,587 

1 

0 

53 

2610 

1 

18 

1,387 

7 

0 

16 

3R5 

117 

53 

6.522 

13 

0 

54 

2611 

1 

18 

1,387 

7 

0 

i^7 

359 

1,811 

73 

6,061 

0 

0 

55 

2612 


1 . 85 

1,165 

10 

0 

18 

360 

251 


181 

11 

0 

56 

2613 

92 

03 

1,065 

11 

0 

10 

361 

371 

28 

1,075 

1 

0 

57 

2614 

92 

07 

1,065 

11 

0 

20 

365 

374 


690 

13 

0 

58 

2615 

40 

82 

473 

12 

0 

21 

374 

515 


471 

6 

0 

59 

2616 

40 

82 

473 

12 

0 

22 

378 

8 


1,629 

13 

0 

60 

2617 

30 

97 

355 

8 

0 

23 

379 

187 


444 

9 

0 

61 

2618 

20 

84 

341 

6 

0 

24 

381 

757 


656 

14 

0 

62 

2610 


13 

161 

2 

0 

25 

382 

764 


656 

14 

0 

63 

2620 

13 

71 

158 

3 

0 

26 

383 

769 


656 

14 

0 

64 

2621 

6 

21 

115 

5 

0 

27 

412 

66 

23 

447 

13 

0 

65 

2622 

10 

: 07 

115 

5 

0 

28 

413 

39 

71 

303 

11 

0 

66 

2623 

9 

1 03 

105 

5 

0 

20 

1241 

41 

54 

58 

0 

0 

67 

2624 

7 

i 

88 

11 

0 

30 

1247 

15 

23 

115%2 

0 

68 

2625 

6 

80 

79 

1 

0 

31 

1252 

216 

87 

119 

7 

0 

69 

2626 

6 

78 

79 

1 

0 

32 

1279 

74 

14# 




70 

2627 

6 

79 

79 

1 

0 

33 

1554 

20 

84 

12 

9 

0 

71 

2628 

6< 

^ 76 

79 

1 

0 

34 

1580 

157 

03 

131,191 

1 

0 

72 

2629 

3 

38 

38 

5 

0 

35 

2026 

51 

62 

471 

13 

0 

73 

2630 

7 

24 

38 

5 

0 

36 

2027 

5 

38 

629 

1 

0 ^ 

74 

2631 

3 

ft 38 

38 

5 

0 

37 

2199 

1,912 


31,935 

5 

0 

75 

2632 

, 1 

94 

22 

8 

0 

38 

2200 

2,158 

02 

16,828 

11 

1 

76 

2676 

124 

43 

443 

0 

0 




























District Mvmkidabad, 


Serial 

No. 


Area. 

[ Revetiue. 



A. 

D. 

Rh. 

a. 

P- 

1 

116 

247 

87 

613 

5 

4 

u 

173 

11 

90 

394 

7 

1 

3 

174 

13 

03 

433 

14 

3 

4 

175 

9 

60 

315 

8 

1] 

0 

176 

7 

60 

341 

15 

7 

6 

187 

9,031 

87 

649 

9 

3 

7 ' 

199 

121 

60 

3.922 

1 

2 

8 

268 

77 

79 

796 

4 

0 

9 

269 

75 

69 

775 

5 

3 

10 

270 

413 

09 

3,449 

14 

0 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Tauzi 

No. 

Area. 

Revenue. 



! 

>D. 

1 Rg. 

a. 

P- 

11 

271 

221 

99 

2,246 

2 

0 

12 

294 

932 

92 

1,136 

9 

5 

13 

390 

522 

16 

34,796 

14 

0 

14 

403 

529 


2,378 

5 

3 

15 

405 

328 

13 

3,182 

5 

0 

16 

432 

1,043 

95 

9,587 

8 

0 

17 

594 

32 

29 

988 

14 

0 

18 

925 

1 

97 

85 

7 

11 

19 

2712 

17,415 

43 

34,849 

3 

0 


District Birbhum. 

1 I 1162 I 16,780 1 54 |1, 80,203 16 4 


Revenue-free estates. 
District Dinajpur. 


I 

80 

149 

48 

2 

102 

150 

64 

3 

107 

21 I 

90 


District Santal Parganas: * 


1 

128 

300 

33 

„ 318 2 0 

2 

325 

567 

97 

1,297 1 0 

3 

427 

1,969 

57 

1,664 4 0 

4 

453 

476 

40 

466 10 0 


District Purnea. 


District Bogra. 


1 

28 

56 

70 





2 

77 

17 

08 

1 

3 

221 

06 

3 

138 

34 

44 

2 

4 

110 

54 

4 

152 

44 

16 

3 

5 

no 

53 


6,187 2 2 
3,094 2 10 
2,678 7 0 


APPENDIX IX. 


(b) List of fortign rovonuo-froo teuzit which have landi In Malda. 


District Dinajpur. 


District Purnea. 


Serial 

No. 

Tauzi 

No. 

AlOtt, 

# 

Revenue, Serial 

No. 

Tauzi 

No. 

Area. 

Revenue. 



A, 

V. 

1 

,28BI 

A. 

D. 

Revenue-free. 

1 

89.B1 



Revenue-free. 2 

77BX 



Do. 

2 

102BI 



Do. 3 

138BI 



Do. 

3 

107-Bl. 

1 


Do. 4 

152BI 



Do. 




LUt and dcceriptlcn at B II Ectatas. 




1 1 

1 14 BIl I 

1 •• 1 

’ * 1 

Revenue-free. 2 1 

1 16 BIl 



1 Revenue-free. 


1 i 1 

! — 
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APPENDIX X. 


Lilt of mitslng lauzit (Revmue-|Niying). 


T»izi 

No. 

Revenue. 

Name of thana 
according to Ma- 
halawar Regis- 
ter. 

Ai-ea. 

Name of village according to 
Mahalawar Register. 

Remarks 


Rs. 

a. 

p. 


A. 

R. V. 



10 

5 

1 

0 

Fawabganj 

49 

2 14 

Beeldakhral, J. L. Nil 

Not foimd in the jurisdiction 
list. 

♦74 

4 

3 

0 

Ditto 

127 

2 16 

Gokool, J. L. 79, Now Jurisdic- 
tion 21. 

No chak mentioned in the 
thak. 

94 

90 

4 

0 

Ditto 

130 

1 7 

Nooshadiilpoor, J. L. Nil 

Not found in the jurisdic- 
tion list. 

248 

d 

13 

0 

Shibgaiij 

6.')1 

1 26 

Surjanarayanpur, J. L. Nil . . 

Ditto. 

251 

235 

2 

0 

Ditto 

76 

2 23 

Karkhana Jaharpur, J. 1>. Nil 

Ditto. 

267 

ir 

% 

( 

0 

Katua 

28 

1 4 

Uharchak, J. L. Nil 

Ditto. 

♦447 

1 

10 

8 

Kaliachak 

4 

1 31 

Janialpur English, J. 1... 151, 
New J. L. 146. 

No chak mentioned in the 
thak. 

474 

7 

8 

0 

Shibganj 

6 

2 28 

(3iuha Siiklapur, J. L. Nil 

Not found in the jurisdiction 
list. 

480 

4 

7 

0 

Ditto 

7 

3 35 

Gangarainpiir, J. L. 90, Now 
J. L. 44. 

No chak mentioned in the 
thak. 

tW92 

0 

10 

0 

English Bazar 

0 

0 33 

Nisc'hintapur, J. L. 122 
[ Englishtola. 

Not found in tho jurisdiction 
list. 

♦511 

2 

14 

0 

Ditto 

0 

3 31 

Engrezabad. J. L. 103, Now 
J. L. 67. 

Not found in the thak. 

521 

142 

0 

0 

Nawabganj 

143 

1 15 

Kasimpiir, J. L. Nil 

Not foimd in the jurisdiction 
list. 

♦539 

30 

0 

0 

Kaliachak 

47 

3 15 

Dharampur, J. L. 73 Now J. L. 
109. 

Not found in the thak. 

♦562 

265 

8 

6 

Hatua 

2,365 

0 34 

Mahabbatpup and other, J.L. 
206. 

Not found in the jurisdiction 
list. 

602 

3 

3 

0 

Manda 

54 

1 34 

Bangalpara, J. L. Nil 

Ditto. 

632 

5 

0 

0 

Gazole 

87 

1 12 

Lakhix>iir. J. L. 166, old J. L. 
264. 



♦Since removed from the tauzi roll by the Board's orders, 
tSince sold revenue-free under the Boar<rs order. 


APPENDIX XI. 


List and dascription of B II Estata*, Malda. 


Serial 

No., 

Estate 

No. 

T)o8oription of estates. 

Area. 

Remarks. 

1 

1 

Revenue and Criminal. 



2 

2 

(>ivil Department. 



3 

3 

Publie Works Depai*tnient. 



4 

4 

Police Department. 



5 

5 

Post and Telegraph Department. 



6 

7 1 

Excise and Salt Department. 



7 

S 

Jail Department. 



8 

9 ! 

Education Department. 



9 

10 ' 

Agriculture Department. 



10 

11 

District Board. 



11 

12 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

L 


12 

14 

Impfirial Road.,; 



13 

15 

Old Malda Municipality. 



14 

16 

English Bazar Municipality. 


*• 

15 

17 

Union Board. ' 
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APPENDIX XII. 

Important oorrespondonoe regarding the 
English Tauzis. 

(i) Letter, dated the f)th AufjuM 1823, from 
the Collector of Furiiea, to the Secretary, 
Board of Revenue. 

I have the honour to acknowledj^e the 
receipt of your letter of the 7th January last 
with copy of one from Mr. il. S. Pennington. 

Ooverninent purchavSed the following 
quantity of land for the use of invalid native 
officers and soldiers, vi/., in June 1791), in 
Parganah Bhafteea (iopalpiii eight 
thousand bighas for sicca rupees iiJKH) at 6 
annas per hi glia from (luroo Persliad Rai 
Birj Sundar ITnibecka and Soobliadra; on 18th 
May 1798 two ihousand five hundred and 
eighty bighas in Parganali Ukherpore for 
sicca rupees 1,290 i\i 8 annas per biglia from 
Lukheeiiaih Roy; on Kith March IHOI, two 
thousand nine hundred and three biglias and 
nine< 4 *en cottahs in Kanjole for sicca rupees 
1,451-15-12 gandas at 8 annas per biglia from 
Emam Buklish Choudhuri — altogetlier bighas 
18,488-19 cottalis for sirca ruiiees 5,741-15-12. 

Of the above 4,819 bighas 16 cottahs only 
have been allottee! to tlie invalids, leaving 
8,664 bighas 8 (cottahs unappropriated. Those 
men Imd also lands leiited for them from the 
abovtmamed and other zamindars in the 
neigliboiirhood, of which transactions there is 
no reciord in tliis oflice, nor of the persons to 
which the grounds lirouglit by (iovernment, 
were assigned. The Ilon’ble Company have^ 
never derived any advantage from these pur- 
chasers under the operation of section 
(ilh'gible) Regulation 48 of 1798. The whole 
business is involved in confusion which can- 
not, I Husxiect, be satisfactoiily cleared ux) 
even by a reference to the Regulating Officer, 
because tlie abovg Regulation has not been 
punctually observed by any of his predeces- 
sors: at least no traces of such attention arc 
to be found in this office. I request that the 
Board will call on Colonel Franklin for all 
the information Vhich he can supply on the 
subject. 

In December 1819, the late acting Collector 
dejmted a muharrir of this office to enquire 
respecting the public lands in thanas Gour 
and Khopakattee. The result of his rex^ort is 
contained in the enclosure No. 1. It will 
perhaps be necessary that the Regulating Offi- 
cer himself should in conjiiiKdion with some 
one from this office x^i'oceed to those places in 
the ensuing cold weather to ascertain the exact 
quantity of ground which does and does not 
justly belong to the invalids or their heirs and 
to pay the revenue which Government have a 
right to claim from the latter. It is also 
advisable that ©aptain Gerrard, Conservator 
of Forests at Naithxmre, should visit those 
lands for the purpose of determining in x^i'ose- 
cution of the views df Government as stated 
in the letter of the Secretary in the Terri- 
torial Department,^ dated the 1st May 1823, 
whether the soil is fit for nurseries for season 
seedlings. His attention should be directed 
at the same time to the Government property 


in Shabajpur and Malteepore on the banks of 
the Ganges near Gour, some of which may 
perhaps Iw cah-ulated for the growth of 
timbers. 

Till these different investigations shall have 
Ix^eii comi^leted and duly considered the 
Board will of course defer passing any filial 
orders on Mr. Pennington^s application for a 
Talookdaree x>^fta for any part of the lands 
ill (piestion. 

(2) Collector of Mai da's letter No. 1683, dated 
the 26th April 1917 , to the Commissioner, 
Rajshahi Ihvision , when four applications 
were filed for ru/utution in the Malikcma 
RegisU*r. 

Mulation of names in Malikaua Register and 
Xiaymeiit of malikana due to proprietors 
of Estate Tauzi No. 140. * 

1 have the honour to state that, four appli- 
cations have been filed (1) by Sadaruddin 
Choudhuri, (2) by Feribi and Mannoo Chou- 
tlhiiri, (8) by Jnanada Prosanna Lahiri and 
(4) by Kunja Behari and Jagsibandhu BisVas 
for mutation of tlieir names in Malikana 
Reg*ister No. 66 in respect of English mahals 
situated in 15irgana Ilabilifara, Mauza 
Krishnapur, bearing Tauzi No. 140 of the 
Malda Collectorato, on the ground that they 
ar(‘ the xiresent recorded x>*'<>P*‘i^dors of the 
estat(*. From thakbust xiajuus il ax^pears that 
certain xilots of lands apx)erfaining to Mauza 
Krishnajair, Pargana Habili.tara, Tauzi No. 
140, as detailed in the Statement A annexed, 
were granted at jaigirs to sepo>s, sometime 
Iiefore the year 1848 (tJie exact date is not 
t?a(‘eable). These appear to hav(‘ been 

resumed afterwards (tlu' n‘sumx)iion [iroceed- 
ings are not forthcoming) and made sex>arate 
tauzi mahals, as Nos. 895 to 4 Kb and the 
revenue was fixed permanently. From the 
settlement records of 1848 \vh(*n these English 
mahals Tauzi Nos. 895 to 410 wme permanent- 
ly s(*ttled, it ax)i>ears that the malikana is pay- 
able for each of these mahals to Kallyan 
Choudhuri, Amroo Choudhuri and Kapur- 
chand Choudhuri, the IIhuj pro])rietors of the 
parent estate Mauza Krishnapur, J^argana 
llabilitara, hearing Tauzi No. 140 of this 
Colleetorate, and the amount of malikana pay- 
able for each of these estate's was ineluded in 
the ainqunt of land revenue fixed for each of 
them. The amount of malikana has also been 
noted against each of tliese estates in Genj^ral 
Register A except the estate bearing Tauzi 
No. 402. This ax)pcars to be a clerical omis- 
sion. 

H also appears from Malikana Register No. 
66 that a total sum of Rs. 40-7 as detailed in 
the annexed slatement B w^as payable to the 
abovementioned Kallyan, Ainroo and Kapur- 
chand Choudhuri es — ^the zamindars of Par- 
gana llabilitara. 

The abovenamed Kallyan, Ammo and 
Kapurchand Choudhuri died long* ago; but 
their names are still shown in Register No. 66 
(register of f)ermanent malikana) as malikan- 
^ars of these English mahals. rolls 

appear ever^o have been prepared for these 
mahals n^ any payment of maliluiiia is known 
ever to hg,ve been taken. 
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The petitioners are the pre^eiil re<H)rde(l pro- 
prietors of tile estate Krishiiapur, Parpranah 
Habilitara, Taiizi iVo. 140 of this Collectorate, 
and it appears from the sale deeds filed by the 
first two that the rif>ht to receive malikana 
was also conveyed along* with the proprietary 
rigjjit of the estate. The last two have not yet 
filed any sale dewls. 

From these facts 1 am of opinion that the 
petitioners deserve some eonsideration, but as 
no treasury re(‘ord of payment of malikana 


could he traited even in the Accountant- 
general’s office, and no mutation of names has 
taken place, althougli the estate passed 
through many hands, I would solicit your 
instruction as to whether the petitioner’s 
prayers (1^ that their names he substituted in 
Register Nt). (>6 in place of Kallyan, Amroo 
and Kapiirchand Choudhuri for their respec- 
tive shares and (2) that rolls be prepared and 
given to tliem accordingly, should now be 
granted. 


Statcmenl A showing the numbers of plots of Mauza Krislirmjyur constitrding tlm English Mahals 

Tauzi Nos. 395-410. 


Tauzi 

No. 

f- 

Name of estate. 

Number of plots of mauza Krishnapur 
forming the estates. 

395 

r 

Jaigir Burton Jamadar 

134. 

396 

» Ditto 

107 and 108. 

397 

Ditto 

162. 

39H 

fJaigir Suklia Roy Habildar 

178, 179 and 187. 

399 

Jaigir Dueni Khan Habildar 

174, 175, 176 and 177. 

“400 

Jaigir Dasrath Sing Habildar 

168, 160, 170, 171 and 172. 

401 

Jaigir Honor Khan Habildar 

164, 165, 166 and 167. 

402 

Jaigir Akhil Habildar 

140, 142. 

403 

Jaigir Sazu Habildar 

135, 136, 1.52 and 1.5:1. 

404 

Jaigir Emainiiddin Habildar 

157, 158 and 161. 

405 

Ditto 

1.54, 155 and 1.56. 

406 

Jaigir Hathi Sing .Lack 

202 and 20:’l. 

407 

Jaigir Majum Laek 

204, 205, 210, 211 and 212. 

408 

Jaigir .Pir Khan Lack 

173. 

40<> 

Jaigir Bakvis Laek 

9, 10, 11 and 21. 

410 

Jaigir Bijai Singh Sepoy 

139. 


Statfmient B showing the amount of m/ilikana payable for each of the estates shoum below. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of estates. 

* 

To whom payable as shown in 
Register 66. 

Amount. 

J 

Tauzi No. 395, daigir Burton »jamadar . . 

Kalyan, Amroo arid Kapurchand 

Rs. a. p. 

0 9 0 

2 

Tauzi No. 396, Jaigir Burton Jamadar 

Choudhuri, zamindars of 

pargana Habilitara. 

Ditto 

0 9 0 

3 

Tauzi No. 397, Jaigir Burton Jamadar . . 

Ditto 

0 9 0 

4 

Tauzi No. 398, .Jaigir Sukha Roy Habildar 

Ditto 

2 5 0 

,5 

Tauzi No. 399, Jaigir Doom Khan Habildar 

Ditto 

3 5 0 

6 

Tauzi No. 400, Jaigir Dasarath Singh Habil- 

Ditto 

4 4 0 

7 

dar. 

Tauzi No, 401, Jaigir Honor Khan Habil- 

Ditto 

3 3 0 

8 

dar. 

Tauzi No. 402, Jaigir Akhil Habildar 

Ditto 

1 0 0 

9 

Tauzi No. 403, Jaigir Sazu Habildar 

Ditto 

3 7 0 

10 

Tauzi No. 404, Jaigir Emamuddin Habil- 

Ditto 

1 3 0 

11 

dar. 

Tauzi No. 405, Jaigir Emamuddin Habil- 

Ditto 

1 3 0 

12 

dar. ^ 

Tauzi No. 406, .laigir Bathi Singh Laek 

Ditto 

2 2 0 

13 

Tauzi No. 407, Jaigir Hajum Laek 

Ditto 

5 4 0 

14 

Tauzi No. 408, Jaigir Pir Khan Laek 

Ditto . . ' . . 

0 11 0 

15 

Tauzi No. 409, Jaigir Bakus Ikek 

Ditto 

6 10 0 

16 

Tauzi No. 410, J aigir Bijay Singh Sepoy • 

Ditto 

4 3 0 

1 

V. 

Total 

40 7 0 










(3) Covimissioner of Rajshahi Divuion\^ 
reply No, 2704K. I XX1U6, dated Jalpai- 
fjurl^ the J/)fh A ay oat ]*tl7 , to the Col- 
led or of Malda's letter in (2), 

I havt* the honour to invito n rt'teronoo to 
your letter No. 1085, Oated tlu^ twOtli April 
1917, in whi(‘h you ask for orders in resi)e(*t of* 
4 applicidions for mutation of names in Ke^is- 
ter 06 “Uecipients of pernuimud malikana” in 
your Collect orate. 

2. From your letter it appeals that the 
land now comprising' the 10 revenvu'-payin^- 
estates bt^arino' Tauzi Nos. ^95 to 410 
orijariually formed part of tlie revtunie-payiiig* 
estate Tauzi No. 140; that suhseiiuently these 
lands were granted as jai^irs to se])oys; and 
eventually they were ])ermanently-st*ttled and 
formed into 10 taiizi mahals. 

Befoie tlies(* lands could lit* planted by 
(lovernment to sepoys as jai}.^irs some ])rocess 
corresponding to modern land a<*t|uisiti'>n pr<»“ 
c*eedin<>s must presumaldy have lakeji place*; 
and the form the compensation took appears t(‘ 
have he('n a ])ermanent malikana (»r periodic 
payment, instead of a full casli payment with 
abatement of land revenm* as at present. 1 
w'ould (‘iKiuire under ^\hat Kenulation or A<*t 
these proceeding's were taken. 1'his informa- 
tion is necessary to show whetlun’ then* wen* 
any rules of ])roc(*dur(‘ j^overniuj;*' the ”:rant 
and future payment of such malikana. 

4. 1 would also eiiquin* whether the lands 
in question were taken out of the partuif 
estate Tauzi No. 14(1 and iiermanently 
separated from it or wliether they continued to 
be shown as formino* ])art of that estate in the 
land rej^'isters, and still continue to la* s(f 
shown. Tliis can 1 h* ascertained by (‘onsultiu^- 
your current combined reg'ister and Kee*ister 
C and all their ])redecessors back to tlie date 
of the ^Tant of tlie malikana in question. It 
should also he noted whether the lands are, 
shown in these rej^isters as forming' the estates 
beariii”' Tauzi Nos. '‘195 to 410. This informa- 
tion will show whether these lands are now 
hypothecated for the payment of tlie land 
revenue assessed on Tauzi No. 140 or for that 
assessed on Tau/^ Nos. ‘195 to 410 or for both. 

5. You should also ascertain and report 
what mention is made of this malikana in com- 
bined Registers A and I) and its fircdecessors. 
You have alr(*ady reported that th(* amount 
of malikana has been separately noted in 
Register A against each estate except Tauzi 
No. 10'2; but you do not state whether there 
is any correspondiiifif entry in Tauzi No. 140. 
Do tlie entries in Register A against Tauzi 
Nos. d95, etc., show to whom the malikana is 
payable? If so, does it merely ^»ive the name 
of the re(‘ipi(‘nt or does it describe his as pro- 
prietor of Tauzi No. 140 or does it do hoth? 
This information is necessary to show whether 
the malikana is a personal due or whether it 
is inseparable from the estate Tauzi No. 140. 

Tour referem*e to Tauzi No. 102 is not 
understood. Is the number a clerical mistake 
for 402? If not , a fTirther explanation should 
be j?iven. You report that this estate con- 
tains no mention ^if the malikana and you 
ascribe this to l>e a (derical omission. Whether 
it is or is not a clerical omission should Ite 
tested by e^fainination of the previous, land 


registers back to the date when this estate was 
created. 

(). The first point to be decided in this case 
is whether the rigJit to recei\^ malikana or in 
these 16 cases necessarily attaches to the 
recorded ))roprietor of Tauzi No. ]4(>. The 
fact that this inalikana is jiaid on a permaftent 
pay order raises the presumption that the 
right to receive ii is not inseparable from the 
proprietorship of Tauzi No. 14b, but rests 
solely on registration in Register 66 and 
receipt of a permanent pay order as a result 
of such n*gistration. IT this is so, the fact 
that the present ajiplicanls are r(*gistered pro- 
prietors of Tauzi No. 140 gives them no claim 
what(*ver to payment of the malikana due on 
account of Tauzi Nos. 095-41^; for the 
original prcqirietor of Tanzi No. 140 may have 
detained his (‘state hut alienated his mali- 
kana . , 

7. You report ihat the rigljt. to receive 
malikana wus conveyed (o two at least of the 
jietitioners by the sale dciods by. which they 
acquired the proprietary rights to Tauzi No. 
140. Rut you do not say wlieii oi* by whom 
this right was conveyed. The transferer 
could not conv(*y to the transferee a stronger 
title ilian ho himself had to the malikana. 
Did h (* ev(‘r possess the right to receive this 
malikana, and if lu* did, had ii not been 
(‘xtingnished hy limitation hi‘for(‘ the sale 
deed was executed in favour of the present 
re(*ordcd proprietors? The fact that no pay- 
ment of this malikana has, as far as your 
office records sliow, ever l)C(‘n made to any one 
indic‘ates not only that the l ight to it was long 
ag<» extinguished hy limitation, but ako the 
poHsihility ttial it was converted into some 
other form such as a cash payment, or an 
ahatement in tin* laml ri*ve]uie of Ta'izi No. 
140. 

8. I would ask you to ('xaminc wliether the 
land revenue pavahle on acconrif of Tauzi No. 
140 is the same as wlien this (*stat(‘ was first 
pennancnily settled. If not, the successive 
changes in it should b<* traced to see what 
bearing, if any, they have on the present case. 
You should also consult your old registtu’s and 
records to see whether tin* assets of tin* lands 
now forming Tauzi Nos. ‘195-410 were taken 
into consideration wlien fixing the* permanent 
revenue payable on Tauzi No. 140, oi w hether 
at tile time the assessment w;is made, these* 

lands were rent-free. 

. 

9. As some indications w hether tin* right to 
receive this inalikana is inse])arahle from the 
projirietarv right in Tauzi No. 140, 1 W’^uld 
ask you to examine the other cases of penna- 
n(*nt malikana in Register tJO, toi- which 
])ermanent pay orders are in cxistem e, and to 
ascertain whdher the present and past hold- 
ers of those ])ennanent pay orders arc and 
always have been identical w itli the recorded 
proprietors of the parent <*stat(‘ out of wliieh 
the new' petty (‘states c()nc(‘rm*d were < -arv(*d. 
If so, this fact lends some support to the in- 
si'parability of the two, hut if there have been 
any differences th(*se are strong evidence 
against the inseparability. 

10. From paragraph 1 of section II of 
(!ha])ter VII at page 15] of the Board's Rules, 

• 1902, it wilbho si^en that permanent malikana 
is of three j/nds. The first kin^ (a] relatrod to 
a case wl^re the former proprietor permanent-^ 
ly lost whole hi;» Cc^tate w'1i?:.*as in the* 
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second and third kinds (h) and (c) he lost only 
part. There seems to me to be radical differ- 
ence betAveen (a) on the one hand, and (h) and 
(c) on the other. In tlie former case payment 
must necessarily lake some such form as a 
permanent i)ay order, seeinjjr that the proprie- 
tor, has ceased to have any connection witJi the 
land. In the latter case, the pro]>rietor has 
ceased to have any connection with the lands 
cut out of his estate and permanently settled, 
whelher as jaigirs rev(*nue-free, oi* as separate 
reA"enue-pay i Mg estates ; but he retains an 
interest in tlje land that remains. His iiosi- 
tion is similar to that of tin* proprietor of an 
estate at the present day when part but not 
the whole of tbe estate is aci|uire(l under the 
Land Acqi^isition A<‘t. When the puient 
estate is revenue-paying, the natural way of 
adjusting the comp(*nsation ])jjiyable would be 
by permanent reduction in the revenin* pay- 
able orr t he portion of I he estate remaining. 
To retain the* former reviuiue intact after the 
exclusion of a substantial area might luidanger 
the revenue'; and the loss could not lx* made 
good if the right to receive the permanent 
malikana were separable from tl)e proprie- 
torf.hip of the parent estate. Tlie proprietor 
might alienate his malikana right and his 
permanent ])ay order, and afterwards default 
in payment of his land revenue, which might 
then be found too high for the remaining lands 
to bear. Is there any such danger in the 
present case or are the lands now constituting 
Tauzi No. 140 ample security for the land 
revenue now assessed upon it? 

11. T would also invite your attention to 
the orders of the Board of B/evenue regarding 
malikana, rc'produced at ])agcs 70 and 77 of 
the l/and Begistration Manual, 1904. 

The malikanadars referred to in this corres- 
pondence, so far as T (*aii judge*, appear to be 
those of the first kind only and not recipients 
of malikana for which permanent pay orders 
are issued (vide paragraj)hs 2 and 0 of Hoard’s 
order No. 5?17A., dated the 10th June 1879). 
I would, however, observe that permanent pay 
orders seem really appropriate only in the case 
of malikana of the sec’ond kind, class (a), not 
classes (h) and (r). The present instances 
appear to fall under clavss (c); but this aviII 
be made clear if tbe information noted above 
is obtainable. 

12. So far as I (*an judge at present, it 
seems to me that if the right to receive? mali- 
kana in these cases attaches to the proprietor- 
ship of Tauzi No. 140, the simplest way w'ould 
he to abate tlie land revenue of the estate by 
the amount of malikana annually payable in 
respect of it. If on the other hand the two are 
not inseparable, the right to receive malikana 
in these cases ajipears to have been extin- 
guished long ago hy limitation and I see no 
good reason for reviving it. I would ask you 
for your opinion in eitht*r ease after ascertain- 
ing all the facts. 

(4) Collector of JMaUhds fvrtdier^ report No. 

4906, dated the 2>h'd Dereinher 1917 , to the 

Com vdssi oner in reply to (3 ). , 

With referer.ce to your letter 27()4B. / 
XXITI-6, dated the lOth Augtwt 1917, 
regarding 4 applications for mutation of 


names in Begister 66 “Becipieuts of perma- 
nent malikana,” I have the honoiir to submit 
as follows : — 

2. Parafjrapk 3 of your letter. — it is not 
know^n accurately under what regulation the 
initial proceedings forming these jaigirs were 
taken. It would appear that these* jaigirs 
were f()rjm*d before 1804. In Begulation 
of 179d A.l). Collectors arc directed to take 
leases of waste lands for the purpose of grant- 
ing jaigirs to soldiers, but from a Iciter of the 
Collector of Hurnea, dated 182M A.l)., it 
appears that Government purchased outright 
several thousand high as of land for this pur- 
])ose and that the llegulations had not been 
observed. There is a reference in the kabuli- 
yats of 184‘1 (copy enclosed) to the lands being 
settled under Begula.tion 1 of 1804. The 
settlement was niadi* with the lioirs of the 
jaigirdars. Ihider section 9(11) of that 
Begulation the malikana was to he collected 
by the zamindai* along with the rent. Hut in 
tin* prescTit cases the heirs of the Jaigirdars do 
not appear lo have ])aid anything to the 
zamindars. At least in the earliest n‘ference 
to these jaigiis, the kahuliyat of 1848, 
there is mention of payment of malikana only 
to Government. Accordingly it appears un- 
certain which regulation if any governed the 
st*tth‘ments snhseiinent ty made. 

8. Definite information starts from 1848 
w’hen the settlement was madt* with the heirs 
of the jaigirdars according to instrm*tion con- 
tained in letter No. 81 of 18th Aiiril 1987 from 
the Sndder Revenue Board and rules cir- 
(Uilated with Beveiiue Commissioner’s letter 
No. 128 of 29th May 1888 whidi wt*r(* approv- 
ed by Government in their l(di(*r No. 779, 
dated the 1st May 1888. A copy of these 
rules is annexed for r(‘ference. In 1849 
]M*rmanenf settlement of these Jalgir estates 
Tauzi Nos. 895 to 410, was confirmed hy the 
(’omniissioner of the 12th B hagai pur Division 
in his letter No. 899, date<l the 19th March 
1849 (copy enclosed). In the sclH*dnle attach- 
ed to this letter these jaigirs have been 
described as unpurchased jaigirs, and the 
amount of malikana and Government revenue 
tor them lias been entered as shown in the 
annexed Statement A. Thei/* is no mention, 
c*ither in tlu* letter or in the schedule attached 
to it, of th(; persons to whom the malikana is 
y)ayal)le. The malikana and the Government 
revenue sliown lierein differ in cast* of Jaigir 
estates Tauzi Nos. 895 tt) 406 from thost* enter- 
ed in the settlement papers of 1848 (vide 
Statement A annexed). This diff(*rence is 
probably due to the reasons set forth in the 
Malda D(*i)\ity Collector's letter No. 182 of the 
16th March 1848 (copy annexed). 

4. These jaigirs have been first shown in 
the ])anchasona register of 1858 in which, as 
well as in that of 1859, only tlie land revenue 
for these jaigir inahals has been entered, 
without the addition of the amount of mali- 
kana in respect of jaigir estates Tauzi Nos. 
895 to 406, and the total of both Government 
revenue and malikana in revspect of Tauzi Nos. 
407 to 410. In register A<of 1877 and 1891 the 
land revenue and the malikana have been 
separately sliown in respect of all the jaigir 
estates except Tauzi No. 402. It will be seen 
from the annexed Statement A that the amount 
of malikana and Government • revenue as 
'shown in these two A registers is in agreement 
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with those entered in the schedule attached t(» 
the Revenue Commissioner’s letter sanction- 
ing the permanent settlement of these estates 
(referred to above). But the amount of mali- 
kana as shown iii these registers and the 
schedule differs slightly from the figures 
entered in Register I^o. (iO ‘'Recipient of 
permanent inalikana” us shown in Stalemeni 
B annexed. The difference is, 1 think, 
attributable to tlu‘ elimination of pies at tlu^ 
time Register bb was written, 

5 . Yimr paiaf/raph 4 , — At presc'ut tiiese 
('stales Tauzi ]^os. to 410 do not form part 
of Tauzi No. 14b, and so lar as our papers 
back to 184-1 show, Ihey did not form part of 
this estate. Before that dati' there is 
nothing to thi-ow light on previous conditions. 

It appears fiom the setth'iuent i)api'.rs of 
I84b tliat tlu'se .jaigir estates appertain to 
Muuza Krishna])iir. Tlie rest of this mauza 
comprises estate Tauzi No. 140, the proprietors 
of which were at tliat time Kalian Choudhuri, 
('bamroo Clmudhuri, Amroo Choudhuri. and 
Kapur (bland Shall. 1 bi(‘ tliakbust papc^rs of 
1850 show that the jaigir estates ui (luestion 
were foinu'd out plots of Mauza Krishnapur, 
as nu'ntioiK'd in Statement A attac'hed to rny 
letter No. 1085, dated the 2 btli April 1017, 
with tile modification thtit Tauzi No. 410 com- 
])rises ])lo 1 s Nos. 1 ‘ 10 , 18-1, 147, 148, 149 and 
150. In all the laud registers up to the pre- 
sent eomhiiK'd registers A and 1) and nianza- 
war C, these* jaigir estates (Tauzi Nos. 895 to 
410) have been entered as appertaining to 
Mauza Krisbuapiir, but no note lias been made 
ag'ainst ’ranzi No. 140 i,o the efIVet that these 
malials (895 to 410) have Ix'e'U formed out of 
this (‘State. From the Doul Kahuliyat, dated 
the 19tb l)(‘C(*inber 1888 ((‘opy enclosed), it 
appears that the (‘state* Tauzi No. 140 was 
p(‘rrnanently setth'd in 188-1 for a land revenue 
of Rs. lb 8 -b-lS g^andas sicca wliicli is equi- 
valent to lls. 174-5-8 Company’s ruiH*es. This 
ainonnt (Rs. 174-5-8) is still being shown in 
the present re'gisteis and land revejiue payable 
for estate* ’rauzi N*o. 140. 

From tile* above it is clear that these jaigir 
estates are not hypotliecate'd for the payment 
of land revenue yssesse'd on estate Tauzi No. 
140 but only for that assessed on Tauzi Nos. 
895-410. 

b. Voiir pardijraph o . — In the combined 
registers A and T) the total of land revenue and 
malikana is entered against all the jaigir 
estates. In registei; A of 1877 and 1891 and 
the paiicbasona regist(*rs of 1858 and 1859 the 
land revenue and the malikana have been not- 
ed as reported in paragraph 4 ab(we. In none 
of these registers is there any mention of the 
person to whom the malikana is payable. No 
m(^ntion is made* against Tauzi No. 140 in com- 
bined registers A and II and its predecessors 
about th(^ payment of malikana to the pro- 
prietors for these jaigir estates. Tauzi No, 
102 is a elerieak mistake for Tauzi No. 402. 
The fact that the malikana of Re. 1 is shown 
against Tauzi No. 402 in the schedule attach- 
ed to the Revenue (yoiwmissioner of the Bhagal- 
pore Division’s letter confirming the settle- 
ment in perpetuity^ goes to show that Ihe 
omission was due to mistake or oversight. 

7. Y oitnr pqfragraph 6, — That the malikana 
for these jaigir mahals 395 to 410 was granted 


to the ZHiuindars of Mauza Krishnaporc, Par- 
gana Hahilitara, which comprises estates 
Tauzi No. 140 is appareni from the following 
facts : 

In the settleni(‘nt pap(*rs of 1848 of these 
jaigir inahals I find a ])a])er styled montokln^p 
(extraci) -lamahandi (copy annexed w*ith 
Eiiglish translation) whicli sliows the method 
ado])ted in fixing tin* amount of malikana and 
land r(*vennc as entered in the kabulivats. It 
contains the names of ihe zainindars as well 
as those* of jaigirdars, and tin* Matiza Kalian 
(biondhiiri, Amroo ChoiuThnri, and Kapur 
(bland Saha are inentioiu'd as zainindars of 
Manza Krishnapur, Pargana Habilitara. 
These 8 persons and another man named 
Chainon (’bumdlniry ar(* also sliowr/ in all the 
pancliasona registers of 1888-89, 1948-44, 

1848-49 and 1858-54 as projuietors of Mauza 
Krishnapur, Pargana Habilitara, which now 
(constitutes b’anzi No. 140. ft nuiv be men- 
tioned hen* tliat this estate ivas p(‘rnianently 
settled with one Kalian (biondbuip in 1888, 
but it apjieais from a rioti* on the Don) 
Kalmliyat of this estate thal in 18-‘14 the names 
of Amroo Choudlinri, (buimon (Mioudhiiri and 
Kajmr (biand Saha W(*i(* added as proprietfirs 
of the (‘State* (Tauzi No. 140) nnd(*r orders of 
the th(‘ii (‘ommissiorn'r and tin* Colb'ctor. 

In ])aragraidi 2 of the rules circulated with 
R(‘venu(‘ Commissioner’s letter No. 128 of 29th 
May 1888 (luoled above, it has Imen laid dowm 
that the proprietors or zainindars of the vil- 
lage or villages Avithin tlu* limit oi* limits of 
which the lands may he* sitiiateul shall be 
entitled to n'ceive annually from the date of 
grant rassooju or malikuua at the rate of 
annas 2 per liigha. As the settleinenis of 
these jaigirs were regulated by these rules the 
right to receive malikana a])pears to atta(^li 
to tin* zainindars of the estate Tauzi No. 140 
and not to any iiarticular individual. 

Your p(ir(if/ni}th 7. — bbi'* right to i'cc(»ive 
malikana uas conveyed to Sadaraddin Choii- 
dluiri and Mazirnddin (^boiidh iiri along Avitb 
tin* ]>ro])ri(*taiy rights to estate b’auzi No. 140 
in respect of -8 annas 8 ])ics sliarc by .Mabam- 
niad Nasii’uddin (bioudhiiri Iia^ a sale deed, 
dat(‘d ] 8 tb Aswin 1812 B.S.,’/.r., 1905. In 
another case both malikana and proprietary 
riglit to Tauzi No. 140 in respect of 4 annas 
b pies share wen* alienated by Jagabandhn 
Sirkar to F(*ribi (bioudburi, Sadaruddin (biou- 
dliuri, and Majiruddiii (bioudburi bv a sale 
deed, dat(*d Ibfb Bliadra 1819 B.R., v.c., 1910. 
Allot lier deed of sab*, dated 80th Asliar 1-812 
B.S., has been fil(*d by which Maiioo (^ht)u- 
dhuri and Ferihi (bioudhuri purchas(*d one 
arma 10 pies share of the ])ro])T‘i(*ta 7 w and mali- 
kana rights of estate Tauzi No. 140. In the 
4th d(‘ed of sal(‘, dated 81)1 h'algoon 1810 B.S., 
(‘xeented hv Sarheswai* Das in favour of 
Manoo Choudhuri and Ferihi (bioudburi there 
is no mention of the transf(‘r of malikana 
rights. Ap])licanls »lnaiiada Prasanna Tiuhiri 
and Kunja B(‘ha ri Biswas and anotlier have 
not yet filed anv sale deed in support of their 
claim. I called u])on the appli(*auts to prove 
that their pifd(‘eessors-in-int(*reRt had the 
right to receive malikana Imt they failed to 
prov(‘ it or rliat their ])r(‘decessors-in-intero 8 t 
had (*ver rect'^ed the malikana. 

As to the iqiK'stion of limitatichi I consulted 
the local iiS<)V(uaiinent IMeader. A co])y of his 
opinion is^ubmitted herewith for your perusal. 
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According to him the right to receive malikima 
i« net extingui»hable but the raalikanadar 
rannot get it tor more than 12 year8 and I con- 
cur with his views. 

Yowr paniirraph «V. — The amount of land 
re^/enue now pavalde for estate Tauzl ISo. 140 
is Bs. 174-0 aj^aiust Bs. 168-0-18 gandas 
aic(-a or Bs. 174-5-8 current coins fixed at the 
time of permanent settlement of this estate in 
1888, The difference of pies 8 is due to the 
elimination of a fraction of an anna by the 
Tauzi Department.* 

As stated in answer to paragraph 8 of your 
letter under reference the jaigir lands in 
question had been granted before the perma- 
nent settltinient of estate I'auzi No. 140 which 
took place in 1888. There is nothing to show 
whether or not these jaigir lands were taken 
into consideration in fixing the land revenue 
of estate Ihvizi No. 140 in perpetuity. Bui 
the grant of malikana at a date subsequent to 
the pennapent settlement of Tauzi No. 140 
raises a presumption that no such considera- 
tion was made. These lands were not rent- 
free as rent was assessed on them. 

Varapraph i) of your Irfter . — From eiujuines 
made as to tln‘ other entries of Begister 66 it 
appears that in all (*ases the recipients of mali- 
kana are the same as recorded proprietors of 
the estates from wliich the jaigir mahals were 
formed ex<*ept in cases of jaigir mahals Tauzi 
Nos. 871 to 894 and 412 to 424 the malikana 
for whi(di is paid to the patnidars of the 
original estate in whose names the rolls have 
been issued. 

Your paraprnph JO , — The malikana allowed 
in these cases seems to fall tinder class 1 1 (e) 


permanent malikana of a pensionary nature 
as indicated in section II, page 162 of the 
Board s Buies, 1962, as it would appear from 
the facts stated above that it was granted 
because tlie jaigir lands were once situated 
within the limits of Mauza Krishna pur or in 
other words for the loss of area covered by 
jaigir lauds. I have already staled (D that 
these jaigir lands are not hypothecated for the 
payment of land revenue for estate Tauzi No. 
146, (2) that the riglit to receive malikana is 
separable from the proju ielorship of the parent 
estate and (8) that the assets of the lands now 
forming the jaigir estates in question w^ere 
presumably not taken into consideration in 
fixing the land revenue of Tauzi No. 146 in 
pcr])etuity. Tlicsc faxds, and the fact that 
land revenue for estate Tauzi No. 140 has all 
along been regularly paid, uull go to show 
that lands now remaining in estate Tauzi No. 
146 are capable of hearing the land levenue 
assessed ujum tliern. 

Your paruyraph IJ 88ie malikana falls, in 
my opinion, under class 1 1 (rl us stated above. 

Your pnrayraph 12 , — As the malikana 
in t best' cases a])pears to attaeh to the pro- 
prietorsliip of Tauzi No. 146, as stated before, 
the riglit to leeeive it has not been extinguish- 
ed hut llie preseiil applieaiits arc not entitled 
to it for mor(‘ lhan 12 y(*ars or before the date 
of their ])ur( base whielu'ver is later. 

As to th(‘ abatement of the land revenue of 
an estat(‘ Tauzi No. 146 }>y th(‘ amount of 
malikana annually payable foi* it in lieu of 
yearly (‘ash jiayimvnl, f think there will be no 
objection im the part of the applicants to this 
course. In fact some of the applicants have 
prayed for 1h(‘ ahatxuncnt. 
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rnraeiit Jammali h» hIiowii In schedule of 
iched to Revenue Cominissloner’s letUT 
ated the IWth March 1849. 

Malikana and Ooverninent 
Junimah as shown in settlcTiieiit 
papers (if 1843. 

Malikana and land revenue an 
shown in Register “ A ” of 

1877 and 1891. 

L* 

Oovern- 

or 

Sudder 

.Tauiinah. 

Zamiuders 
RuHHOoni . 

'fotal 

demand. 

Tauzi 

No. 

given to 
these 
Jaigirs. 

(ioveru- 
inent or 
Sudder 
Jamiiiah. 

Zaniindars 

llns.sooin. 

'flit a I 
demand. 

Uovern- 

inent 

revenue. 

{■ 

Malikana. 

'fotal 

demand. 

Hs. a. 

P. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

lls. a 

1>. 


Rh. :i. 

P- 

Ks 

a. 

l>. 

Rs. a. 

!»• 

Rs. a. |). 

Rs. a. 

!>• 

Rs. a. p. 

1 






r 395 

0 

7 

10 

1 

2 

toi 

J 10 

Hi 

0 14 11 

0 

9 

54 

J 8 44 


9 

1 

12 3t 

<4 0 

Of 

:t9« 

0 

7 

10 

1 

2 

lOi 

1 10 

84 

0 14 11 

0 

9 

u4 

1 8 44 

J 




o 


t 397 

0 

7 

10 

1 

2 

lOi 

1 10 

84 

0 14 11 

0 

9 


1 8 44 

It 14 

5i 

2 

:» 3 

d 3 

81 

398 

2 

2 

6 

4 

10 

d 

d 13 

0 

3 14 54 

•> 

r, 

3 

d 3 84 

4 H 


:l 

4 i\ 

7 12 

Hi 

399 

rj 

(1 

Of 

d 

9 

0 

8 9 

91 

4 8 24 

3 

4 

d 

7 12 84 

7 0 

»t 

4 

4 3 

11 .'■> 

Of 

409 

3 

13 

7i 

.s 

8 

0 

12 d 

14 

7 0 91 

4 

4 

3 

11 5 01 

4 12 

7* 

3 

3 U 

7 15 

7* 

401 

2 

0 

4i 

d 

d 

0 

8 12 

44 

4 12 74 

3 

3 

0 

7 15 74 

0 4 


1 

<I 2i 

1 4 

8 

402 

0 

4 

H 

1 

0 

4i 

1 4 

8 





1 4 8 

(> 14 

8 


C iU 

1() » 

5i 

403 

4 

5 

01 

d 

13 

7i 

n 3 

2 

0 14 8 

.3 

d 

04 

10 5 54 







r 404 

1 

9 

01 

2 

5 

34 

3 14 

10 

2 7 64 

J 

2 

7f 

3 10 2 

4 lo 

0* 

o 

.1 3^ 

7 A 

4 

< 
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1 
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1 -^05 

1 

9 

m 

2 

5 

34 

3 14 

10 

2 7 64 

1 

>> 

71 

1 3 10 2 

:t tl 

6* 

2 


5 9 

1 

4 

1 406 

1 

12 


4 

5 

74 

d 2 

04 

3 6 64 

2 

2 

94 

5 9 4 

3 3 

Oi 


3 n 

8 0 

10 

i 407 

1 

3 

3 

oi 

5 

3 


8 0 

10 

3 04 

5 

3 

04 

8 6 10 

0 7 
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0 

10 !?* 

1 1 

lOi 

408 

0 

i 

3 

0 

10 

74 

1 1 

104 

0 7 3 

0 

10 

74 

1 1 X04 

0 13 

7 

6 

10 Aj 

7 8 

2i 

^ 409 

0 

13 

7 

d 

10 

74 

7 8 

24 

0 la 7 

6 

10 

74 

7 8 24 

2 9 

3 

4 

2\ 

6 11 

11 

^ 410 

2 

9 

3 

4 

2 

8 

0 11 

11 

2 9 3 

4 

« 

2 

8 

6 11 11 


Name of 
Jalgirdors. 


Bhurtini 

Jamadar 


Hooka Rai 
Hn^Hder. 

Dalm Khan 
Havildor. 

Duawat Sing 
EaviJdcr. 

Munoor Khan 
Havilder. 

Ankhil Khan 
Havilder. 

SttiJoo 

Havilder. 

lmamood<^n 

Havilder. 

Boodree Sing 
Lance. 

Hhaik Hanjum 
Lance. 

Peer Klian 
Lance. 

let Emambux 
Lance. 

BMotc Hingh 
Sepoy. 


DeHcrlption 
of Jaigir. 


Mauztt 

Kittiopur, 

g irgana 
abilitara. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D«). 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do". 
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O^m/pctfoUve. statement B showing the difference in the amount of malikana as shown in A Register of 1877 
and 1891 and in the schedule attached to Revenue Commissioner's letter and Malikana Register, 



Amount of malikana. 


Tauzi 

No. 

As shown in 
schedule 
attached to 
Revenue 
Commis- 
sioner’s 
letter and 

A Register 
of 1877 and 
1891. 

As shown in 
Malikana 
Register. 

Present name of proprietors. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


395 

0 9 r)i 

0 9 0 

Rainesh Narayan Datta and others, son of late Hara Supdar Datta, 
village Sarbari, police-station Malda. 

306 

0 9 5J 

0 9 0 

Ditto. 

397 

0 9 5i 

0 9 0 

Ditto. 

398 

2 5 3 

2 5 0 

Atal Behari Gosain and others, son of late Chami Das Gossain, village 
Ghariali Chak, police-station Kaliachak. 

399 

3 4 6 

3 5 0 

Md. Sadaruddin Choudhuriand others, son of late Hal>hu Choudhuri, 
village Syedpur, police-station Kaliachak. 

400 

4 4 3 

4 4 0 

Kara Sundar («uj)ta, son of late Haghiinath Gupta, village Sujapur, 
police-station K al iach ak . 

401 

3 3 0 
(«) 

3 3 0 

Raniesh Narayan Datta and others, son of late Kara Sundar Datta, 
village tSarbari, poli(;e-station Malda. 

(a) 'riiLs amount has not been shown in A Register of 1877 and 
1891. 

402 

1 0 2| 

1 0 0 

Humayan Reza Choudhuri and others, son of late Johad Ahmad 
Choudhuri, village Katalpukur, police-station Barharua, Santal 
Pargana. 

403 

3 (i 

3 7 0 

Rainesh Narayan Datta and others, son of late Hara Sundar Datta, 
village Sarbari, fwlice-station Malda. 

404 

1 2 7f 

1 3 0 

Ditto. , 

405 

1 2 7f 

• 1 3 0 

« 

Mohini Mohan Agarwala and others, son of late Nadia Chand Agar- 
wala, village Sarbari, police-station Malda. 

406 

2 2 9J 

2 2 0 

Kishori Mohan Mandal, son of late Gangadhar Mandal, village 
Meherapur, police-station Kaliachak. 

407 

5 3 9i 

5 4 0 

Ramesh N. Datta and others, son of late Hara Sundar Datta, 
village Sarbari, police-station Malda. 

408 

4 

0 10 1\ 

011 0 

Ditto. 

409 

6 10 1\ 

• 

6 10 0 

Ditto. 

• 

410 

4 2 8 

• 

—I — 

4 3 0 

Ditto. 

.f-a 
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{5) The GoTriniissioner of Rajshahi Division's 
finding T^o. KiOSH. I XXIl^^ dated Jal^ 
paignri^ the 6th May 1918^ to the Collect 
tor of Mald^, 

JVit.li retoreiice to the correspondence rest- 
ing with your letter No. 526, dated the Slat 
January 1918, on the subject of certain appli- 
cations for nuitation of names in Register 66 
“Heci])ients of permanent inalikana^’, I have 
the lionour to say that after discussing the 
matter witli you and examining the land 
registers in your Collectorate, the position 
appears to me to be as follows: — 

2. Lands were set apart as jaigirs for 
invalid se^)ys out of Mauza Krislinapur, the 
I)roprietary right to wlihdi did not belong to 
(lovei'ument. The date of this is uncertain, 
and th,e procedurt* laid down in Regulation 4d 
of 1796 and of 1864 was not exactly follow- 
ed. The lands were not ]»urcliased from the 
pro])rietor but they were separated from the 
mal lands before any permanent settlement 
was jnade. The ("olleetorate registers show 
that the periuanently-scdtled estate bearing 
Tauzi No. 146 comprises only such lands of 
Mau/a Krishnapui’ as were not si‘t apart as 
jaigirs. 1( is, therefori*, only those lands that 
are hyq)othecai\*d for the payment of the reve- 
n\u^ demand fixed in ])erpef uity for Tauzi No. 
146. The jaigirs have been permanently 
settled with the successors of the original 
granti'es subject to thd payment of sums which 
include revenue and malikana. The whole of 
this is j)ayable in the first instance to Govern- 
ment, and the jaigir lands are hy])othe(*ated 
for it. The malikana is then payable by 
Government to the original projirietor of 
Mauza Krishnapiir or his successors in 
interest ; but until now no such payment 
appears even to have been made or claimed. 


3. This being so, tlie right to receive mfdi^ 
kana on account of these jaigirs is not in- 
separable from the full proprietary right in 
estate Tauzi No. 140. If the latter estate 
were to fall into arrears, and to be sold in 
default under the revenue sale law, only the 
full proprietary right in the lands now shown 
as constituting tliat estate would ])ass at the 
sale. The right to receive malikana from the 
jaigur lands which do not form part of that 
esitate would, I think, not be affected. The 
fact that a i)er8on now stands registered as 
proprietor of Tauzi No. 140 is not therefore 
sufficient to establish his claim to receive 
malikana on account of these jaigirs. Any 
claim 6) siudi a right must be established by 
derivation from the original proprietor of 
Mauza Krishnapur as distinct from the 
recorded pro})rietors of Tauzi No. 140, which 
comprises only a i)orfioii of lhat mauza. 

4. Kroin paragraph 8 of your letter No. 
4966C., dated tlie 14th /23rd December 1917, 
I gatlier that evidefu'e of ihe transfer of this 
right to malikana has betui adduced in respect 
of 16 annas only (viz., 3 annas 8 pies, 4 annas 
6 pies, I anna 16 pies). Assuming that this 
evidence is saiisfa(*tory, it would justify you 
in recoiding the claimants jointly wdth the 
]»resent rc(‘()rded malikanadars in Register 66; 
but as tlien* is no provision tor separate 
accounts in resi>c(d of malikana, it would not 
justify ,vou in making any^ payment of mali- 
kana, except on the joint receipt of all the 
recorded malikanadars. If living persons 
can now’ establish claims to the remaining 6 
annas share, mutation may then be granted 
in respect of the* whole 16 annas, and there- 
after payments may be made on the joint 
receipt of th(‘ 16 annas recorded malikanadars 
for such amounts as have accrued during the 
time that they luive been jointly recorded, 
and are not barred by limitation. 
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